Nothing 

puts  ink  in  its  place 
like  the  Hoe  Ink 
Suppression  System 


The  Hoe  Ink  Suppression 
System  attacks  the 
problem  of  ink  mist  at  its*^ 
source — electrostatically 


When  ink  filaments  form 
in  the  nips,  the 
concentrated  electrostatic 
-  field  prevents  them  from 
getting  farther.  So  ink 
mist  doesn’t  have  a  chance 
to  form  in  the  first  place. 


Pointed  field 
concentrators  on  each 
electrode  emit  a  very  ‘ 
forceful  oval-shaped 
electrostatic  field. 


offers  you  the  maximum  in  simplicity, 
efficiency,  convenience,  practicality  and 
safety,  contact:  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
East  138th  Street,  New  York  10454. 


house  current  power  pack,  which  can  be 
mounted  anyivhere.  All  electrical  con¬ 
nections  are  simple  wires.  And  there  are 
numerous  safety  devices. 

Another  important  point — the  Hoe 
system  is  adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  World  War  II. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  out¬ 
standing  story.  To  learn  still  more  about 
the  only  ink  suppression  system  that 


Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages. 

The  Hoe  system’s  electrodes  are 
strong  and  rigid.  They  withstand  web 
breaks,  will  not  cause  them,  and  can  be 
installed  by  only  one  man. 

The  Hoe  system’s  electrode  mounting 
plates  are  specifically  designed  not  to 
interfere  with  roller  socket  adjustments. 

The  Hoe  system’s  power  control  is 
provided  by  a  compact  110-volt  AC 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
ACCENTS  THE  NEW 
IN  NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  CHARLOTTE  NEWS  •  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER  •  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  •  MIAWI  HERALD  •  TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 


News  breaks  too  fast 

for  ordinary  typesetting  machines 

so  we  designed  a  better  one. 


Every  day  we  run  the  news  race  to  bring 
our  readers  the  latest  news  . . .  fast!  We 
needed  a  better,  faster  way  to  speed  the 
type-setting  process  .  .  .  now.  We  couldn't 
wait  for  someone  else  to  develop  such  a 
unit.  So  we  prescribed  functions  for  our  own 
new  tape  perforator,  and  had  Navcor  build 
it.  The  8-level  tape  of  the  "NTS"  machine 
gives  twice  the  information-coding  ability  of 
existing  6-level  machines.  We  simplified  the 
keyboard  and  boosted  productivity  by 
decreasing  necessary  keystrokes  ...  by  as 
many  as  57  for  one  simple  job. 

Maintenance  needs  also  were  minimized. 

It's  now  commercially  available, 
so  that  you  you,  too,  can  benefit. 

Fast  news  is  good  news. 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
will  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maxirpum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

■KPIMIP) 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 


JULY 

7-11 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

7- 19 — Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  American  Press 

Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Alabama  Press  Association.  British  Colonial  Hotel.  Nassau. 

12 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  3.  Holiday 
Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach. 

25- 27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner,  Wrlghts- 
vil'e  Beach,  N.  C. 

26 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  4.  Centre  Hill 
Count'7  Club,  State  College,  Pa. 

26-27 — NNA  Western  Regional  Suburban  Newspaper  Seminar,  Ramada 
Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

AUGUST 

2-3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

2-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Cleveland. 

4-6— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

4-9 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association  ad¬ 
vanced  management  seminar.  Alrlie  House,  Warrenton,  Va. 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Web  Offset  Clinic. 

Lycoming  Hotel,  Williamsport. 

11-13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

1 1-16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  'O  Lakes,  Wis. 

17-24 — United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valparaiso, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

23-25— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers.  Avalock  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 


SEPTEMBER 

5 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club.  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

13-15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho¬ 
tel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15-18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ClassiFed  Clinic. 
Holiday  Inn.  Meadville. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Sklrvln  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

29-Oct.  2 — Central  Region  Promotion  Conference.  HoHenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


OCTOBER 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — I  nter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

6- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton.  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association  meeting  and  trade  show.  Sheraton- 

Glbson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Oial  Valley  Inn,  Ojal. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
19-20— N  ew  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton, 

Boston. 
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Hl^shingtOD’s  Wall  Street  Man 


Philip  Greer  of  The  Washington  Post 


Philip  (Iroer  was  a  Wall 
Street  stockhrokei’  for  six 
and  a  half  years.  Then  the 
customers’  man  became  a 
newspai)erman.  coverinj>' 
what  he  likes  to  call  "the 
Sti-eet’s  tender  emotional 
.state." 

Since  llKJd  he  has  been 
the  financial  correspondent 
of  The  Washin.trton  Post, 
the  only  daily  newsi)aper 
outside  New  York  with  its 
own  Wall  Street  reporter. 

Always  profitable  read¬ 
ing.  Greer’s  daily  .stories  of 
stock  market  activities  are 
closely  followed  in  Wash- 
injiton  by  a  reader.ship  that 
raiTjres  in  special  interests 
from  SEC  officials  to  i)ro- 
fessional  money  manajrers 
and  thousands  of  small 
investors. 

Addinjr,  no  doubt,  to  the 
lojrjam  of  paperwork  in  the 
markets,  the  Washinj>rton 
area  shai'eholdinj*'  i)opula- 
tion  has  shown  roujrhly 
twice  the  recent  national 
increase.  Almost  half  of 
all  Washin.i!:ton  households 
now  own  stocks,  bonds  oi’ 
mutual  fund  shares. 

From  Philii)  Greer  they 
jret  no  mere  I'ecital  of  aver- 
aKCs.  but  a  consistent,  day- 
to-day  evaluation  of  the 
oct)nomic  forces  influ- 


I  encinjr  .eroups  of  stocks: 

'  "I  try  to  .vet  behind  the 
j  Boards,  to  explain  what’s 
I  happenin.v.  why  it’s  hap- 
i  penin.v  and  what  it  could 
i  lead  to." 

I  He  also  covei’s  the  New 
I  York  business  community 
j  and.  with  Washinirton- 
I  based  Post  repoi'ter  Paul 
'  Edwards,  the  problems  of 
i  stock  market  re.vulation. 

I  Greer,  who  broke  last 
I  year’s  story  of  investi.va- 
!  tion  into  (piestionable  ac- 
j  tivities  on  one  Exchan.ve, 
j  and  Edwards  are  coverinv 
J  the  Securities  jIc  Exchanvc 
j  Commission’s  current 
heai'in.vs  on  stock  commis¬ 
sion  rates. 

As  well  as  Greer’s  lit¬ 
erate  soundinvs.  Post  read¬ 
ers  vet  Charles  Carden’s 
heli)ful  new  daily  chart  of 
market  action.  Revular 
columni.sts  include  Pulit/.ei’ 
prizewinner  J.  A.  Livin.v- 
ston,  Harold  B.  Dorsey, 
Joseph  K.  Slevin.  and  Peter 
S.  Navan.  Busine.ss  editor 
Hobart  Bowen’s  own  in- 
foi'med  commentary  com¬ 
pletes  The  Post’s  daily  port¬ 
folio  of  financial  news. 

Not  surprisin vly.  in 

i  n  V  e  s  t  m  e  n  t  -  c  o  n  s  c  i  o  u  s 
Washinvton,  two  out  of 
every  three  investors  read 
The  Washinvton  Post. 


Wall  Sill  if  11 1 II I  ill  I-  1‘liiliii  liiiir  liihuri)  af  fhe  Xi’ir  York 
Shirk  K.i'rhiiiiiii .  Ililiiir.  irifli  Miiiiiii  l  F.  I’nlii  ii,  Chainiiaii  of 
fill  Siriiiifiis  iC  Fxrhiiiiiii  Ciniiiilixsiiiii. 


First  ill  drrulaliuii . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 
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Compiled 
★  By  Don  Maley 


WE  KNOW  THE  SUSPENSE  IS  KIIXINC  YOU,  so  wVIl  give 
you  the  answer  to  last  week’s  quiz.  The  National  Shrine  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  located  in  Mount  Vernon,  New 
\ork  .  .  .  ODD  COINCIDENCE:  The  same  day  we  received  this 
1IEAD\  HEAD  “Hogs  Get  Ulcers,  Too”  (Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  I  we  ran  across  an  item  that  compares  our  eating  habits 
today  with  those  of  15  years  ago.  We’re  shoveling-in:  1.50  to  300% 
more  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables;  65%  more  beef;  33%  more 
cheese;  and  more  canned  fruits.  We’re  also  eating  49% 

less  veal;  40'c  less  fresh  fruits;  18%  less  eggs;  15%.  less  potatoes 
and  wheat  products  and  5%  less  pork  ...  If  hogs  ate  like  that 
they'd  get  a  good  case  of  indigestion  on  top  of  their  ulcers!  .  .  .  The 
Albuquerque.  (N.M.)  Journal  may  be  lucky  one  of  its  readers 
didn’t  send  a  dental  bill.  He  wrote  to  the  Editor;  “For  years  I’ve 
been  weeping  and  gnashing  my  teeth  over  your  editorial  comment 
on  the  local,  state  and  national  scene.  As  a  result  of  all  this  teeth- 
gnashing  I’ve  become  well-acquainted  with  my  dentist.”  Old  Gummy 
then  went  on  to  comment  on  the  welfare  scene  ...  A  few  days  later 
the  Journal  got  this  compliment;  “I  do  enjoy  .Action  Line.  It’s  the 
first  thing  I  read  every  morning-  even  before  the  obituarv  column.” 
*  *  ♦ 


Sanford  Watzman 
of  The  Plain  Dealer's 
Washington  Bureau 
saved  you  money  last 
year .  .  .  and  for 
many  years  to  come. 

ft  is  veteran  investigator  Watzman  who  .  . . 

•  Wrote  a  series  about  the  Pentagon's  neglect  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  five-year-old  "Truth  in  Negotiating”  law. 

•  Documented  how  millions  of  unnecessary  tax  dollars 
were  being  paid  in  fatty  defense  contracts  to  U.S.  cor¬ 
porations. 

•  Forced  the  Department  of  Defense  to  abide  by  the  Law 
and  its  own  regulations  based  on  the  Law. 

•  Suggested  to  legislators  that  additional  legislation  be 
introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  reinforce  the 
present  law.  Both  Bills  are  pending. 

•  Continues  to  follow  the  issue  by  reporting  on  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  contract  handling. 

Watzman  saved  you  money  last  year  and  this  year  and 
every  year  the  Department  of  Defense  awards  a  major 
contract.  Sanford  Watzman  stands  for  a  tradition  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  reporting  on  the  national  scene  that  has  made 
The  Plain  Dealer  Ohio's  largest  newspaper.  That  same 
standard  has  existed  in  state  and  local  coverage  for  126 
years. 

The  Plain  Dealer 


NOISY  DISPLAY 

.Any  ikIk  iIiuI  kIiouI  uihI  M-rcaiii 
Make  nil-  feel  ad  iiauM-uni. 

—Frank  Tjb*’'' 

*  *  * 


Carl  Slautnn  of  the  Hunker  Hill  (III.)  Cazette-Meus  ^ays  the 
local  -American  Legion  pays  air  mail  postage  t»n  papers  going  to 
servicemen  overseas  .  ,  .  Lady  Bird  Johnson’s  press  secretary,  Liz 
(Jarpenler,  will  write  a  book  after  the  Johnsons  leave  the  White 
House  that  might  be  called  “The  Hell  Department.”  The  name  came 
from  LBJ  himself  who  told  Mrs.  Carpenter  after  his  daughters’  wed¬ 
ding,  “You  took  more  hell  than  anybody,  but  then  you’re  in  the  Hell 
Department.”  .  .  .  Bill  Knight  writes  a  cidiimn  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  called  “The  Knight  Watch”  .  .  .  Bill  P.  Norris,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  sports  writer  of  the  Transylvania  (N.C.)  Times, 
won  honors  at  two  affairs  3,000  miles  apart.  His  sports  column,  ■ 
“Sportalk,”  won  a  first  prize  in  the  National  Newspaper  .Association’s 
conq>etition  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Tar  Heel  writer  was  given  in  ; 
absentia  a  plaque  naming  bim  “Best  .Actor  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Brevard  Little  Theatre.  He  played  in  “Born  Yesterday.”  hen  i 
•Andy  Granatelli’s  whooshmobiles  <lied  in  the  Indianapidis  .5(K),  j 
-Arnold  Irish,  sports  editor  of  the  Metro-East  Journal  headlined:  i 
“Turbines  Whisper  .Sweet  Nothings.”  When  Laurence  C.  Smitton, 

41  years  with  the  Oregon  Highway  Department,  announced  his 
retirement  the  East  Oregonian  (Pendleton)  drove  the  story  home  by 
.saying:  “Smitton  To  Pull  Into  Rest  .Area.”  .  .  .  For  cpiads  born  in 
Indiana,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  exclaimed:  “Boy,  oh  boy,  oh  boy, 
oh  boy!”  The  Indianapolis  Star  cooed:  “Doctor  Learns  His  ABC’s 
— And  D’s.”  When  Rockefeller  sur|)rised  no-<me  by  throwing  his  ■ 
hat  in  the  ring,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  stoned  him  with: 
“Something  Concrete  From  Rock”  .  .  .  'runis  (iamera  makes  pictures 
I  for  Henry  Null’s  weekly  Abingdon  Journal  at  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 
i  ...  The  night-life  columnist  for  Chicago’s  American  is  a  bon-vivant 
I  named  Charlie  Dawn.  Does  the  dawn  come  up  like  thunder  in  Chi¬ 
cago':!  . . . 

*  *  * 


I  Val  1mm  writes  “Imm-Prints”  for  the  women’s  section  of  the  Dallas 
Tirnes-Herald . .  .Uovi'dTd  C.  Pond  editor  of  Pipeline  .Magazine,  a  j 
dairy  slick  published  by  the  United  Dairymen’s  .Assn.,  a  column  , 
called  “Pondering  with  Pond” . . .  maybe  he  and  Imrn  ran  get  to¬ 
gether  and  write  a  column  called  “Imm-Pond.”  ...  ]\m  .Morse  titles  i 
his  column  of  comment  in  the  Poston  (.Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  j 
“Hub-Bub.”  In  a  recent  issue  he  raises  the  question  of  why  tv  pho-  I 
tographers  were  paid  $.50  a  day  for  being  government  witnesses  at 
the  Spock-Coffin  el  al.  court  proceedings  while  other  photographers  j 
were  paid  only  $4.  (Maybe  the  pencil  guys  weren’t  too  photogenic!)  | 
EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1968  ! 


Declare  j  your  independence 
from  sales  problems  in  the  Oregon 
market.  Fire^^^t^^a  double¬ 
booster  rocket  with  The  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal  .  You’ll  ignite 
88.3% ^  of  the  908,000  population 
Portland  Metro-Market  and 
55.2%  of  the  2.2  million  Total  Oregon 
Market  Together  the 

Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal  make 
the  biggest  )  advertising 

bang  in  this  exploding 


sales  region! 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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FTC  and  Cigaret  Ads 

A  iii.ijotitv  ()l  the  lcilci;il  Iriulc  {Commission  is  .noiiit*  lo  mom- 
mcinl.  ii  is  rcportcil,  (ionj^icss  impose  a  prohibition  against  all 

tijraifl  athiitisiiin  on  latlio  and  tfle\  ision.  The  Xr-,i'  Thnes 

reported  "the  piopo>al  is  hasetl  inaiids  on  the  argmnent  that  hroatl- 
tast  (ig.net  adxei  iising  has  iiu  teased  greativ  in  ret  ent  veals  despite 
motinting  c  xideme  that  (  igaiets  do  set  iotts  harm  lo  man\  a\cr;igc 
smokets." 

I  he  iisstimpiion  that  lediu  tion  or  elimination  of  hroatUast  ad- 

\ei  lising  w  ill  aiiloniatit  alls  l)i  in,”  alxnit  a  drop  in  (  igarel  sales  and 
(igaiei  smoking  is  not  home  out  hs  the  facts,  (iigaiel  ads  base  been 
prohibited  on  llie  air  since  the  .Summer  of  l!ll)r)  in  Kngland.  .Sales 
leached  a  new  recoul  peak  there  in  Mltiii. 

.Ml  ol  whicli  sngj>esis  thai  loo  miuli  tretlii  has  been  aiitl  is  l)eiii,n 
given  lo  hroaihast  aclserlising  in  promoting  the  sales  of  this  protiiKi 
as  it  is  with  mans  other  jnodncis.  .\lanv  other  factors  and  media 
are  insolsed. 

.\side  liom  that,  however,  we  don’t  believe  that  (Congifss.  oi  anv 
depaitnieiu  ol  government,  tan  legallv  limit,  restrict  or  prohibit 
the  disiribntion  and  pioinoiion  ol  anv  prodnet  that  is  freely  inanii- 
fatiiiretl,  iians])onetl  and  sold  in  everv  ciiy  ami  hamlei.  lo  (onieiul 
otherwise  is  lo  hack  inio  an  issue  that  should  he  conlrontetl  head  on. 

We  don’t  think  the  free  enterprise  svstem  can  tolerate  an  etonomic 
philosophv  that  savs  yon  inav  inannfat  tnre  and  sell  a  pitHliu  t,  whic  h 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people  might  be  harmlnl  physically,  but  yon 
c  an’t  tell  anvone  yon  are  doing  it. 

II  the  prodncl  is  harmftil,  then  we  ought  lo  decide  the  issue  on 
its  merits  and  not  suggest  that  advertising  is  the  ciilpril  that  makes  it 
harmful. 


A  Backward  Industry? 

(iriiits  ol  newsjiapers  like  to  call  it  a  backward  indiistrv.  Kven 
some  newspa|K‘r  writeis  refer  erroneously  to  a  prodnetion  system  th.n 
hasn’t  changed  in  .")0  years.  I.ittle  do  ihev  know!  \Vhat  might  have- 
been  tiiie  15  sears  ago  is  no  longer  true.  Jt  might  be  possible  to  find 
.1  iu*ws|)aper  jilanl  of  horse  and  buggy  vintage  today,  but  it  is  easier 
lo  find  a  sparkling  new  one  hlled  with  ecjiiipment  perfected  within 
the  last  two  decades.  IMioioc omposing,  computers,  olisel  are  rapidlv 
becoming  the  rule  raihei  than  the  exception  in  newspaper  |)lants. 

Otto  .Silha.  ptesidciii  ol  the  Research  Instiliite  of  the  .\merican 
.Newspaper  1‘nblisliei s  .\ssociation  and  pnlilisher  of  the  Mhnieufxilis 
Star  and  rrihunr,  recenilv  said  that  more  than  .S1S.5  million  was 
spent  for  research  Irom  llKi.'f  ilnongh  1!1()7  by  newspapers  and  related 
organi/aiions.  1  he  l!l(i7  total  is  almost  one-third  greater  than  the 
live-vear  average,  he  said,  and  2(17  newspapers  accoinued  for  almost 
hall  the  live-vear  total.  I  in ihermore,  only  tinee  trade  associations 
spent  more  for  research  than  the  .\XI*.\  RI  annual  bnclget  of  .S75(l,- 
(KKI.  according  lo  a  .Sianlord  slticly. 

rhe  newspaper  business  is  tooling  iij)  for  the  fiitnrc  and  is  not 
geaied  for  the  jtast  and  all  news|)apermen  can  be  pioiid  of  that  fact. 
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Between  The  Riots 

What’s  The  Story  in  The  Ghetto? 


By  Philip  Meyer 

Doirciil  Free  Press  SlalT 


Most  ne\vs))ai)ers  are  much  better 
pquiiipetl  to  cover  riots  than  they  are  to 
cover  the  (lay-to-«lay  events  that  unclerly 
civil  disturbances.  It’s  durinp  a  riot  that 
a  city  .staff  can  put  forth  its  best  effort. 
3Iorale  is  hifjhest,  editors  stay  at  their 
desks  around  the  clock,  and  all  the  am¬ 
biguities  and  conflicts  of  every  day  life 

are  \vashe<l  out  in  the  need  to  cover  the 
spot  news  story.  But  between  riots  is  an 
equally  important  story. 

And  the  i)lace  to  start  is  not  by  send- 
inp  out  a  reporter  to  talk  on  street  cor¬ 
ners  or  to  interview  people  in  barber 
shops.  What  you  need  is  a  systematic 
plan  to  Ret  inside  the  ghetto  and  And 
out  what’s  there. 

The  Detroit  F'ree  Press  decided  to 
exi)eriment  with  such  a  plan  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  nipht  after  the  riot  last  summer, 
when  a  bunch  of  editors  and  reporters 
were  sittinp  around  in  the  city  room,  and 
it  sud<tenly  occurretl  to  us  that  after  this 
full  week  of  very  hard  work  and  very 
intense  reporting  efforts,  we  still  didn’t 
know  what  had  happened  or  why  it  had 
hai)pened.  We  didn’t  know  who  these 
l)eople  were  who  had  been  the  rioters. 
So,  to  fin<t  out  we  deciiled  to  borrow 
some  methotls  from  the  social  sciences. 

We  were  very  lucky  that  the  riots 
tend  to  happen  in  the  summer  because 
there  was  a  university  nearby  where  we 
could  get  a  lot  of  skilled  help.  We  were 
able  to  oiganize  a  veiy  fast  survey, 
hiring  school  teachers — all  of  them 
N'egroes,  of  cour.se — to  visit  people  in 
the  I'iot  area,  using  very  systematic 
methods  and  drawing  a  probability  sam- 
|)le  so  that  every  person  in  the  area 
over  the  age  of  15  would  have  an  equal 
chance  at  being  included  and  finding 
out  what  was  going  on  in  people’s  minds 
if  not  before  the  riot  at  lea.st  what  they 
were  thinking  about  after  the  riot.  We 
had  our  interviewers  in  the  field  while 
some  of  the  buildings  were  still  smolder¬ 
ing.^ 

N'ow,  what  our  inten  iewers  were  after 
was  the  same  kind  of  information  that  a 
reporter  is  after,  except  that  on  a  project 
of  this  scale  you  have  to  go  about  it  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  A  reporter,  talk¬ 
ing  to  people  on  a  street  comer,  is  going 
to  draw  comi)arisons  intuitively,  almost 
unconsciously,  but  when  you’re  dealing 
with  large  numbei's  of  people — and  we 
talked  with  437  people  altogether — in¬ 
tuition  isn’t  good  enough.  You  need  a 
computer  to  count  and  sort  and  analyze 
the  thoughts  of  that  many  people.  And 
the  input  into  the  computer,  of  cour.se, 
has  to  be  consistently  structured. 

The  question  was:  “Would  you  de.scribe 
yourself  as  having  been  very  active, 
.somewhat  active,  or  slightly  active  in  the 
disturbance?” 

Now,  you  may  notice  that  we  didn’t 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  say  that 
they  were  not  active  at  all.  They  had  to 


(This  article  has  been  excerpted  from 
an  address  that  .Mr.  Meyer  gave  at  the 
Conference  on  the  Role  of  News  Media 
in  Race  Relations,  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  and  the 
Texas  .Association  of  Broadcasters.  May 
27,  at  .Austin.  .Mr.  Meyer,  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard,  studying  communication  re¬ 
search  in  the  stKial  sciences.  His  Ruid- 
ance  of  research  on  the  1967  Detroit  riot 

helped  the  Free  Press  to  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  the  Kerner  Rep€>rt  gave  special 
commendation  In  the  newspaper’s  effort.) 


volunteer  this.  This  was  a  check  that  was 
borrowed  from  the  Kinsey  researchers, 
some  of  whom  had  very  good  experience 
at  eliciting  embarrassing  information 
from  people.  But  it  worked  l>ecause  11 
per  cent  of  those  whom  we  surveyed  <lid 
admit  some  degree  of  activity  in  the  riot 
and  this  was  enough  so  that  we  could 
then  make  compai’isons  and  see  what 
makes  rioters  different  from  non-rioters. 

There  are  a  number  of  theories  about 
what  cau.ses  rioting. 

There  is  the  riff-raff  theory,  which 
says  rioters  are  people  who  are  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  social  scale  an<l  there¬ 
fore  are  rioting  to  protest  this  low  po¬ 
sition  on  the  social  scale. 

There’s  what  I  call  the  mental  al)er- 
ration  theory  which  seeks  to  explain 
rioting  in  terms  of  some  sort  of  individual 
psychological  disturbance. 

To  .summarize  this  theory  briefly,  it 
said  that  the  southem  Negro  is  treated 
in  such  a  way  that  he  is  unconsciously 
deprived  of  his  manhood  and  southern 
society  is  so  oppressive  that  he  can’t  ex¬ 
press  it.  So,  as  soon  as  he  moves  north 
he  begins  to  express  it  and  the  only  way 
he  can  express  there,  or  the  easiest  way, 
is  by  rioting.  Therefore,  riots  are  caused 
by  southerners,  who  can’t  be  assimilated 
in  the  big  cities.  One  of  tbe  first  things 
our  suivey  did  was  kind  of  destroy  this 
theory  because  we  found  that  people  who 
had  been  born  and  raised  in  Detroit  were 
three  times  as  likely  to  riot  as  those  who 
had  moved  in  from  the  south. 

The  Detroit  questionnaire  was  de¬ 
signed  to  test  each  of  the  basic  theories. 
.And  the  theory  that  came  out  looking 
the  best  is  called  by  several  names;  tbe 
Revolution  of  Rising  Expectations  or 
Relative  Depravation.  That  is,  basically, 
the  closer  someone  gets  to  a  sought- 
after  goal,  the  greater  is  the  frustration 
of  not  reaching  it.  And  the  people  who 
arc  the  most  frustrate<l  are  not  the  peo- 
l)le  at  the  bottom  but  tbe  people  who  are 
on  their  way  up. 

.After  the  Detroit  study  we  decided 
that  to  get  at  the  question  of  what  really 
cau.ses  riots  we  needed  to  <lo  further 
studios  in  Aliami,  which  is  basically 
southern  but,  still,  it  bas  probably  made 
more  progress  in  race  relations  than  any 
other  city  in  the  south  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Atlanta. 


This  suivey  was  a  little  better  because 
we  had  more  time  to  do  it.  We  looked  for 
specific  differences  between  the  attitudes 
of  southern  Negroes  in  Miami  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  north,  in  Detroit. 
.And  what  we  fountl  was  that  there  is 
generally  a  much  higher  level  of  optim¬ 
ism  ami  lower  level  of  grievances  in 
Miami  than  in  the  north. 

We  used  a  question  which  sounds  kind 
of  silly  at  fir.st,  but  it  has  been  widely 
tested  in  a  number  of  different  countries 
and  it  shows  how  people  view  their  own 
progress  in  life.  The  inters'iewers  han<letl 
each  respondent  a  lad«ler  (printeil  on  a 
card)  and  the  steps  on  the  ladder  were 
numbered  from  one  to  ten  and  the  re¬ 
spondent  was  asked  to  imagine  that  the 
liottom  of  the  ladder  represented  the 
worst  jiossible  life  for  him  and  the  top 
of  the  ladder  represented  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  life.  Then  the  question  was:  “Where 
would  you  put  yourself  on  this  ladder 
today?”  and  “Where  were  you  five  years 
ago?”  and:  “Where  do  you  expect  to  be 
five  years  from  now?’’ 

Since  this  question  has  been  widely 
used  in  a  number  of  .social  science  sur¬ 
veys,  we  are  able  to  compare  the  Miami 
answers  with  those  of  national  .surveys 
among  Negroes.  We  found  that  in  Miami 
there  is  a  much  greater  sense  of  move¬ 
ment,  but  they  starteil  from  a  lower  base. 
.And  there’s  a  reason  for  this.  Miami  has 
made  a  lot  of  progress  in  striking  down 
the  old  barriers  of  legal  .segregation. 
Miami  Negroes  .saw  a  higher  position  on 
the  ladder  in  the  future  than  do  northern 
Negroes,  when  you  ask  them  this  .same 
question. 

We  were  able  to  establish  that  the 
structure  and  diversity  of  attitudes 
(Continued  on  paye  42) 

Short  Takes 

Inside  the  crime-encrusted  court  only 
a  feeble  light  filtered  through  the  sky¬ 
light  in  Courtroom  No.  1. — New  York 
Timeit. 

* 

Police  said  they  were  seeking  two  men 
who  were  seen  fleeing  the  scent  in  a  1967 
blue  sedan. —  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can. 

«  «  * 

Not  Responsible  For  Typeograpbical 
Errors. — Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

♦  « 

The  date  for  this  tragically  noble  ex- 
pirement  is  to  be  .June  6,  and  it  has  been 
properly  called  Sadie  Hawkins  night. — 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

*  «  * 

.1 —  C — ,  17,  tore  up  his  speeding 
ticket  and  tossed  the  pieces  of  the  pave¬ 
ment. — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

*  * 

Gestation  period  for  a  gorilla  are  made 
of  hard,  nonflammable  plastics,  but  in 
the  1840’s  handles  were  cut  from  the 
thigh  bones  of  cattle. — Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald. 
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New  York  is  where  you  can 
find  practically  anything. 

If  you  know  where  to  look. 
Because  New  York  is  the  most 
. . .  and  has  the  most.  Take 
advertising  dollars  for  instance. 
Six  out  of  1 0  in  the  U.S.  are 
controlled  by  New  York  agency 
executives.  Which  is  why  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
comes  to  New  York  to  find  new 
business.  Through  this  double¬ 
truck  advertisement  in  The 
New  York  Times.  Why  The 
Times?  For  good  reason:  It  is 
daily  trade  news  headquarters 
’  for  advertising  men  in  New  York. 
Get  the  full  story  from: 

Media  Advertising  Department, 
The  New  York  Times, 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-1455. 


METRO  SAN  JOSE-one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  markets 


SAN  JQS^^EWS 


i^n  Host  Hrrrury 


AGAIN... 


Th«  San  Jow  Now*  rwmai  M  tmoof  tkt 
•tnxig  iMdara  in  tho  O-^Uy  wvwainc 
6*id in (oullinnf*  TTn  nannii  ml 
vwtioinc  i  n  the  Nrw  •  pndiMM  nwttltnl 

CVCNIMO  NCWSMFDtS-t-DAY 


SAN  JOSi  News 


INCLUDED... 


taorninc  pwpwr*  i*  the  Snn  Joee  Mer- 
I  airy.  Here  afein.  ndvertieere  find 
•dvertieinc  in  the  Mertury  pays  off* 

MONNINO  NCWtMPim-MAV 


SAN  iOSI  MilCUIT  f 114.794 


During  the  past  two  decades,  only  4  Metro 
Markets  in  America  have  shown  continued,  un¬ 
interrupted  growth.  Metro  San  Joee  is  one.  As  a 
result  this  market  now  has . . . 


Among  the  7-day  newspapers,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News  ranked  among  the  top  10  - 
additional  evidence  it  pays  to  advertise  in  the 
Mercury-  and  News. 


Over  1.000.000  population 

Avoraft  annual  mcomt  par  family  S10,591 

(hior  IIVS  biSion  in  Mias  of  goods  ond  sorvtcos 


MERCURY 

^NEWS 

SuiJraXilifornii 


U  you  sail  or  advortiw  anythinf  m  Northarr  ralifcnio . 
Kaap  your  oyo  on  M»tn>  San  Josa! 
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Reston  Keeps  Command  Post 
Close  to  Times’  Reporters 

His  Chief  Concern  in  New  Role  demanding  a  differem 

newspaper.  He  took  a  { 

-  II  -  n  •  rrt  X  ^  paper  and 

is  Challenge  from  Brain  I  rust  comer  of  his  desk. 

He  drew  a  triangle 

¥»  i*.T  •  Y¥  II  •  ■  trate  what  he  meant  b 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbri^ht  >8  responsibility 


in  shirt  sleeves  at  a  reporter’s  Ohio,  where  his  family  took  him  emment.  He  drew  a  line  linking  James  (Scotty)  es  on 

flat-topped  desk — about  40  feet  as  a  boy,  before  talking  about  fh®  three  dots,  and  the  line  was  Associated  Press  in  1934, 

from  the  city  desk — without  the  Times  and  his  new  job  with  today’s  specialists.  jjg  ^  reporter  assigned  to  the 

even  a  rail  to  give  him  insularity  it,  after  two  months.  Comoeiiiion  Bureau.  The  AP  sent 

and  eminence.  “I  haven’t  come  up  here,”  he  him  to  London  in  1937,  as  World 

But  that  is  the  way  it  is  at  the  said,  “to  change  things  around  At  the  top  of  the  triangle,  he  War  II  began  shaping  up,  and 
New  York  Times,  and  James  a  great  deal.  I  have  no  written  explained,  was  the  college  and  on  September  1,  1939,  he  joined 
(Scotty)  Reston,  the  Executive  plans,  nothing  in  my  pockets.  I  the  men  there  like  John  Ken-  the  London  Bureau  of  the  New 
Editor  since  May  1,  says  it  will  want  to  work,  feel  things  along,  neth  Galbraith,  McGeorge  Bundy  York  Times.  He  recalls  that  in 

and  Walt  W.  Rostow,  who  spe-  1941  he  was  assigned  to  the 
it  cialize  as  teachers,  writers  and  Times’  Washington  Bureau  but 
government  executives.  returned  to  London  in  1942  to 

These  are  the  people,  more  set  up  the  United  States  Office 
pauses  for  thought  and  to  choose  and  more,  Reston  said,  who  offer  of  War  Information.  Later  that 

the  competition  newspapers  and  year,  returning  to  New  York,  he 
reporters  must  face.  was  assistant  to  Arthur  Hays 

“They  teach  for  nine  months,”  Sulzberger,  then  publisher,  now 
Search  for  Talent  said,  “and  take  off  three  chairman  of  the  board. 

“One  thing  (pause),  I  would  months  to  write  a  book.  If  the  w  t-  ■  r  . 

like  to  do  pretty  much  what  I  newspaper  doesn’t  say  things  (.ommand  of  an  Army 

:  a®  profoundly  as  these  As  executive  editor  of  the 

search  for  talented  people  are  doing,  the  public  that  Times,  Reston  presides  over  a 

young  reporters.  People  with  the  wants  to  know  and^  takes  the  battalion-size  army  of  828  re¬ 

trouble  to  find  out  is  going  to  porters,  editors,  copy  boys,  sta- 
we  turn  to  books  and  magazines  tisticians  and  secretaries  as- 

more  and  more  and  to  news-  signed  to  some  of  the  editors,  as 
papers  less.  of  June  22,  1968.  One  set  of 

“This  kind  of  competition  is  figures,  lumping  news  people  to- 
forcing  us  to  get  into  the  real  gather  came  to  684*4. 
must  be  a  meaning  of  things  and  doing  “Don’t  ask  me,”  said  Reston, 

what  we  should  have  been  doing  “where  the  half  comes  from.” 

Actually,  as  a  statistical  aid 
advised,  the  half  took  care  of  a 
man  who  works  half  a  day  and 
is  not  counted  in  the  total. 

The  personnel  strength  report 
paper  is  to  give  space  to  the  jg  delivered,  as  in  the  Army,  to 
problems  and  affairs  that  really  Reston  every  morning.  At  a 

_  matter — that  tell  why,  not  glance  he  can  see  there  are  209 

. . with  their  simply  how,  something  happened  people  assigned  to  New  York 

approval  and  they  thought  they  o*"  is  likely  to  happen.  metropolitan  news.  The  nation- 

■  ‘  ‘  Reston  has  been  reporting  the  al  desk  in  New  York  has  53  and 

news,  one  way  or  another,  since  the  Washington  Bureau  42.  The 

1939  for  the  New  York  Times,  foreign  staff  numbers  76,  with 

He  has  won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes,  60  “foreigpi  nationals”  added  to 

Scot  and  Top  reporters  could  do  just  as  and  in  Washington  was  gener-  help  the  reporters  with  trans- 

ally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  lations,  typing  and  other  serv- 

best  informed  reporters  covering  ices.  The  sports  department  has 

does  not  national  and  international  poll-  56  people,  financial  61,  the 

question  and  the  mean  to  Reston  the  loss  of  com-  tics.  women’s  desk  38,  pictures  25, 

Reston  didn’t  look  petition  some  people  have  given  He  entered  newspaper  work  as  make-up  16,  culture  38  and 

1,  but  he  had  the  as  a  cause  for  laxity  in  the  a  sports  writer  for  the  Spring-  broadcasting  (Radio  WQXR) 

Times.  Reston  does  not  l)elieve  field  (Ohio)  Daily  News  after  19. 

the  Times  is  lax.  He  sees  a  graduating  in  1932  from  the  The  Sunday  department,  rep- 

different  kind  of  competition  University  of  Illinois.  He  went  (Continued  on  page  10) 
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stay  that  way.  get  in  the  middle  of  it  and  find 

This  is  a  good  starting  point  out  how  it  works — why 
for  anyone  setting  out  to  dis-  works.” 

cover  what  journalism  will  be  The  words  come  with  pauses, 
like  under  Reston,  the  genial, 

productive  former  chief  Wash-  a  word,  off  the  cuff,  that  will 
ington  correspondent  who  got  convey  the  thought, 
his  new  job,  succeeding  Turner 
Catledge,  stepped  up  to  vice- 
president  and  a  director,  to  the 
surprise  of  many  at  the  Times. 

‘Mixed  Up  in  Things’  doing  in  Washington-con- 

tinue  my 

.A  desk  in  the  middle  of  the 

floor  puts  Reston  in  the  middle  specialized  knowledge  necessary 
of  things,  and  that  is  where  he  for  the  type  of  reporting 
wants  to  be.  The  future  of  any  need  these  days.  (Pause)  Who 
newspaper,  he  says — not  just  can  l)ecome  really  great  re- 
the  Times — is  in  getting  inti-  porters.” 

mately,  on  a  working  level.  To  l)ecome  a  great  reporter, 
mixed  up  in  things.  Reston  l)elieves,  one 

This  is  the  Reston  philosophy,  specialist.  He  mentioned  Harri- 
expressed  in  an  interview.  First  son  Salisbury,  Max  Frankel  and  along, 
is  understanding.  But  to  under-  Anthony  Lewis — all  good  Times  "" 
stand  one  must  l)e  intellectually  reporters — as  men  who  would 
competent — a  specialist,  but  no  fit  any  public  job  requiring  out- 
ivory-towered  specialist.  A  good  standing,  all-around  ability, 
reporter  these  days  lives  and  They  could  make  it  as  a  full 
mixes  with  the  happenings  he  professor  at  any  leading  univer- 
writes  about.  sity,  or  in  government  “if  the 

An  interview  with  Reston  administration  met 
proceeds  after  a  slow  buildup. 

It  was  10  a.m.,  before  things  would  be  permitted  to  perform 
got  hectic  at  the  Times.  Remem-  with  some  freedom.”  Reston  cited 
bering  the  Scottish,  I  remem-  the  names  of  several  professors 
bered  my  great  uncle  Clint  Me-  who  had  made  it  in  government. 

Kethan,  who  was  a 
looked  like  Abraham  Lincoln —  well, 

the  way  he  would  look  at  a  man  The  lo.ss  of  the  Herald  Trih- 
and  gaze  off,  introspectively,  to  une,  in  New  Yoik, 
appraise  a 
questioner.  ] 
like  Lincoln, 

faintly  ruddy  cheeks  and  sug¬ 
gested  accent  of  a  Scot  and  a 
far  look.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
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2  Contempt 
Convictions 
Overturned 

SrRINGFIKI.D,  Mass. 

The  Suj)reme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  in  two  cases 
decided  June  28,  limited  the 
power  of  judpes  to  j)unish  the 
j)ress  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  court  ruled  that  a  news¬ 
paper  may  l)e  cited  for  contempt 
only  when  it  is  i)ioved  that  the 
publication  i)urposely  defied  a 
court  order. 

Reversal  was  ordered  of  a 
8100  fine  apainst  Miss  Pep  Shaw, 
formerly  with  the  Sprinff field 
I'tiion  and  now  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Cournnt.  Hampden  County 
(in  which  Sprinpfield  is  situ¬ 
ated)  was  ordered  to  pay  Miss 
Shaw’s  lepal  costs. 

-Also  rejected  were  convictions 
and  fines  apainst  the  Wnrrexter 
Telrpram  &■  Gazette  and  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  Thomas  McCal>e. 

Defendiinls  I'liliariiied 

In  the  Sprinpfield  case,  Chief 
Justice  Raymond  S.  Wilkins  de¬ 
clared  that  Judpe  Roliert  Beau- 
dreau  should  not  have  declared 
a  mistrial  because  of  a  story  in 
the  newspaper. 

He  dispute<l  Judpe  Beau- 
dreau’s  opinion  that  a  parapraph 
in  the  Shaw  story,  describinp 
the  criminal  trial,  was  prejudi¬ 
cial. 

“We  cannot  apree,”  Judpe 
Wilkins  .said,  “that  the  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  criminal  ca.se  were 
harmed.” 

The  Union  stoiy  stated,  “Be¬ 
fore  trial  started,  Judpe  Beau- 
dreau  denied  a  motion  to  sup¬ 
press  (certain)  evidence.” 

Judpe  Beaudreau  contended 
that  the  statement  would  make 
the  jury  pay  undue  attention  to 
that  j)articular  evidence. 

Moreover,  he  expressed  anper 
over  -Miss  Shaw’s  ai)paient  dis- 
repard  of  his  instructions  to 
l>ul>li.sh  nothinp  alK)ut  the  hear- 
inp  on  the  motions. 

The  hiph  court  maintained 
that  althouph  Judpe  Beaudreau 
had  piven  “clear  and  unetiuivo- 
cal”  insti  uctions  to  the  reporter, 
“we  are  not  i)ersuaded  that  the 
j)etitioner  was  shown  to  be 
puilty  of  clear  and  umloubted 
disol)edience.” 

Mi'lrial  But  .No  ('.onteiiipt 

In  the  Worcester  case,  Judpe 
Wilkins  held  that  actual  intent 
to  disrupt  the  judicial  process 
is  necessary  In'fore  a  judpe  may 
hold  a  ewspaper  or  reporter  in 
contempt. 

A  news  story  indicated  that 


Detroit  Pact 
Talks  Again 
In  Stalemate 
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PAYING  THE  PENALTY  for  being  a  reporter,  Margaret  Underwood 
of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  spent  several  hours  in  jail  on  order 
of  Circuit  Judge  George  M.  Child  Jr,  after  she  followed  instructions 
of  her  editor  to  remain  in  a  courtroom  during  questioning  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  divorce  case.  The  judge  cleared  the  court  to  hear  some 
testimony  in  private.  Later  the  judge  released  her  but  didn't  withdraw 
a  contempt  charge. 


one  of  four  defendants  in  a 
criminal  case  had  a  previous 
record. 

Judpe  James  L.  Vallely  de¬ 
clared  a  mistrial,  fined  the  news¬ 
paper  and  McCalx*  .$1,000  and 
$100  resjjectively. 

The  hiph  court  was  in  apree- 
ment  with  Judpe  Vallely  that  a 
mistrial  should  have  been  called 
l>ecause  of  the  article’s  publica¬ 
tion. 

It  noted,  however:  “It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
publication  oupht  to  automatic¬ 
ally  lx*  judped  in  contempt  for 
its  utterance.” 


Reston 

(('ontiaiied  from  page  9) 

resentinp  the  New  York  Times 
Mapazine,  the  Book  Review  and 
much  of  what  makes  up  the 
world’s  bulkiest  newspaper,  has 
a  total  of  107  people.  Of  these, 
the  Sunday  Mapazine  has  2.3,  as 
does  the  Book  Review.  Next 
hiphest  numlx>r  in  the  Sunday 
department  is  in  travel — 13. 

Morniiip  ('.«»nferencc 

The  day  lx*pins  at  the  Times 
— and  for  Reston — with  the 
morninp  conference. 

“We  try  to  plan  what  we  will 
Ik*  doinp — we  already  knew  how 
much  s))ace  we  are  poinp  to 
have,”  he  said,  “and  we  try  to 
see  how  we  can  use  it.  But,  of 
course,  nolxxly  can  say  what  a 
paper  will  look  like  until  it  goes 
to  press.” 

Re.ston  will  continue  writing 


some  of  the  news  himself.  He 
expects  to  continue  his  column 
twice  weekly  and  in  the  Sunday 
paper. 

“I  don’t  want  to  give  that  up,” 
he  said.  “It  keeps  you  in  touch. 
You  are  still  a  working  news¬ 
paper  man,  and  that  is  the  way 
I  want  it.  If  you  have  your 
name  in  the  i)aper,  over  the 
story  you  write,  you  are  still  in 
the  business.” 


Guild  Strikes  Paper 
Published  iit  Harlem 

The  Amsterdam  Sews,  a 
Harlem-oriented  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  close  to 
90,000  copies,  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  limited  editions  this  week 
as  mediators  failed  to  bring  a 
settlement  of  a  strike  begun  by 
the  News|)aper  Guild  of  New 
York  two  weeks  ago. 

More  than  90'^i  of  the  guild 
memlx*rs  in  the  paper’s  news, 
advertising  and  business  offices 
are  Negroes  and  the  owner.  Dr. 
C.  B.  Powell,  is  a  Negro.  The 
j)aper  is  printed  on  i)resses  in 
the  plant  of  the  Mt.  Kiseo  Patejit 
Trader,  where  there  are  no 
craft  unions?. 

The  guild  walked  out  June  16 
after  failing  to  negotiate  a  wage 
increase  of  lOC'r  a  year  for 
three  years.  The  old  pay  scales 
ranged  from  $114  to  $15(3  a  week 
for  reisorters  and  writers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  guild  spokesmen, 
there  is  a  differential  of  $50  to 
$100  with  scales  of  pay  on  New 
York  daily  newspapers. 


Detroit 

Demands  made  by  the  mailers 
(ITU)  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  kept  negotiations  stale¬ 
mated  this  week  in  the  labor 
dispute  that  closed  the  Free 
Press  and  the  Detroit  S'ews 
nearly  eight  months  ago  (Nov. 
1.5-16,  1967). 

Mailers  employed  by  the  two 
jsapers  were  memlx*rs  of  the 
International  Mailers  Union 
(unaffiliated)  when  the  strike- 
shutdown  Ix'gan.  They  have 
since  switched  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typograj)hical  Union 
and  now  want  a  closed  shojt 
arrangement,  requiring  super¬ 
visors  to  l>e  union  members.  The 
contract  with  IMU  provided  for 
an  open  shop. 

Leaders  of  other  unions  who 
have  tentatively  accepted  Dr. 
Nathan  Feinsinger’s  mediation 
increase  of  $33  a  week  deferred 
putting  the  settlement  to  mem- 
lx*rship  votes  until  all  unions 
have  come  to  agreement  with  the 
publishers. 

In  keeping  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  convention  a 
week  ago,  the  local  guild  spokes¬ 
men  presented  proposals  for 
hazard  insurance  and  wage 
parity  on  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  staffs,  and  insisted  on 
vacation  credits  for  memlx*rs 
at  the  Free  Press  during  the 
period  they  have  Ix'en  idle. 

Management  negotiators 
viewed  the  vacation  demand  as 
a  new  economic  issue.  Talks 
broke  off  with  no  new  date  set 
for  a  meeting. 

.At  the  Detroit  News,  where 
most  of  the  non-union  editorial 
staff  has  lx*en  kept  at  work, 
super\’isors  were  Ix'ing  trained 
to  operate  equipment  that  could 
produce  a  newspaiier. 

• 

2  As^i^ied  Duties 
Of  Deceased  Editor 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Directors  of  the  Monitor  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  announced  the 
promotion  of  two  executives  of 
the  Concord  Daily  Monitor. 

Thomas  W.  (lerber,  general 
manager  since  1961,  was  named 
editor  and  assistant  jiublisher. 

George  \V.  Wilson,  assistant 
general  manager  since  1963,  was 
named  general  manager. 

Publisher  William  Dwight  Sr. 
said  Gerlx*r  and  Wilson  would 
share  the  duties  of  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  James  M.  Langley,  who 
died  June  23. 
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District  Supervisors  Create 
Problems  in  Circulation 


Then  the  Star  signs  on  the  new 
hoy. 

When  a  boy’s  route  is  en¬ 
larged  to  more  than  50  papers 
the  route  is  split,  with  the  over¬ 
age  going  to  another  prospect. 

The  Dayton  newspapers  have 
worked  for  30  years  with  women 


Better  Pay  for  Them  May  Offset 
Loss  of  Effort  in  Moonlighting 

By  (;erahl  B.  Healey 


Las  Vegas,  Xev. 

.Moonlighting  on  the  job  and 
heavy  turnover  of  district  super¬ 
visors  aie  raising  new  and  seri¬ 
ous  ))roblems  for  news{)aper  cir¬ 
culation  managers  already 
plagued  by  carrier  boy  dropouts. 

William  (>.  Merritt  of  the 
Wui^hiHffton  (1).  C.)  Star  was 
one  who  reported  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here  last  week  that 
route  and  district  managers 
change  jobs  with  aggravating 
results.  The  manager  and  his 
assistant  are  forced  to  devote 
many  hours  to  training  new  men 
while  experienced  men  must 
double  their  work  load  by  taking 
over  the  supervision  of  addi¬ 
tional  carriers  while  the  new 
district  men  are  l)eing  shown 
the  detail. 

•Merritt  said  one  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  problem  is  to  “put 
more  money  into  the  routeman’s 
pocket  l)ecause  a  good  routeman 
makes  the  big  difference  in 
whether  the  paper  is  l)eing  de¬ 
livered  i)roperly  and  all  other 
•service  areas  are  covered.’’ 

Lively  interest  was  shown  at 
the  (?l)th  convention  of  the  ICM.A 
when  panels  were  conducted  on 
carrier  recruitment,  promotion 
and  sales  training  for  three  cir¬ 
culation  categories. 

Oiil^de  Work  Hit 

Newspaperboy  counseling  by 
men  or  women  was  seen  by 
several  as  taking  much  of  the 
workload  off  district  men. 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  Hacken- 
mck  (N.  J.)  Evenittg  Record, 
who  has  some  women  counselors, 
expressed  his  dislike  for  the 
“matriarchal  society’’  but  capitu¬ 
lated  to  the  point  of  saying  “we 
have  to  decide  what’s  right  for  a 
certain  territory.’’ 

The  Gannett  newspapers  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  have  some  coun¬ 
selors  on  salary  and  Dayton 
(O.)  Newsi)apers  hire  women 
counselors. 

Comments  and  questions 
during  the  panels  disclosed  there 
are  numerous  newspapers  where 
district  men  have  time,  or  find 
time,  to  work  on  other  jobs 
while  presumably  canvassing 
their  districts,  seeing  that 


papers  are  delivered  and  collec¬ 
tions  made,  plus  the  other  serv¬ 
icing  jobs  necessary. 

One  circulation  manager  de¬ 
clared  : 

“•A  lot  of  district  men  are 
moonlighting  on  your  time.  Some 
are  wasting  20  hours  a  week  of 
production  time  for  l)eer  money. 
On  our  paper  we  don’t  give  them 
that  free  time.  We  keep  them 
busy.’’ 

Donald  Davidson,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  dis¬ 
trict  men  going  to  homes  of 
carriers  and  talking  with  par¬ 
ents.  These  calls  have  proved 
extremely  helpful  in  straighten¬ 
ing  out  a  prospective  carrier 
dropout,  he  said,  and  many 
times  the  boy  improves  his  work 
considerably. 

To  help  combat  carrier  turn¬ 
over,  another  manager  set  up  a 
“double  book’’  system  in  which 
parents  kept  one  route  and 
figures  l)ook  and  the  boy  the 
other.  This  worked  out  so  the 
boy  makes  more  money  each 
week  l)ecause  his  parents  keep  a 
close  watch  on  his  collections 
and  expenditures. 

The  system  is  supervised  by 
district  men,  another  method  of 
filling  what  could  l)e  turned  into 
“moonlighting’’  time. 

Helps  Collections 

.Another  plus  of  the  double 
book  system  is  that  subscribers 
learn  of  it  from  their  carriers 
and  are  not  so  slow  to  pay  when 
they  know  the  parents  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  boy’s  progress. 

•As  a  result,  there  is  less  back¬ 
up  of  balances  liecause  when 
.such  back-up  occurs  a  check  on 
the  double  books  usually  resolves 
the  difficulty. 

On  an  earlier  panel  Roy  F. 
Vecchio,  LaSalle  (Ill.)  News 
Tribune,  had  explained  how  the 
paper  learns  whether  a  district 
manager  is  “doing  all  he  should.” 

The  News-Tribune  requires  a 
constant  check  on  stops,  starts, 
and  complaints  and  a  record  of 
parent  visits.  This  is  done  on  a 
daily  basis  and  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Complaints  are  checked  when 
they  are  new  and  carrier  prob¬ 
lems  are  worked  out  before  they 
l)ecome  major  ones.  District 
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men  make  “goodwill”  calls  on 
parents,  usually  after  lunch 
when  the  boy  has  returned  to 
school. 

“In  many  cases  boys  won’t  tell 
their  supervisors  what  problems 
they  have,”  Vecchio  said,  “but 
they  will  tell  their  parents  and 
usually  the  parents  relay  these 
to  us.” 

IVrforniaiice  Improved 

Listing  of  such  calls  not  only 
gives  the  newspaper  a  good 
barometer  of  a  man’s  work  but 
actually  improves  his  perform¬ 
ance  l)ecause  he  has  a  check  on 
what  other  men  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  doing  and  he’s  given 
an  opportunity  to  excel. 

Vecchio  also  counseled  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  start  the  paper 
to  a  home.  .A  call  should  be  made 
within  a  week  or  two  to  learn 
if  service  is  good. 

Frank  D.  Taylor,  Toronto 
Star,  has  combatted  independent 
carrier  turnover  to  a  degree  by 
allowing  boys  wishing  to  quit  to 
sell  their  routes  to  another  boy 
who  is  screened  by  the  news¬ 
paper  but  otherwise  carries  out 
the  transaction  privately. 

Most  Star  routes  are  50  papers 
and  these  sell  for  $25.  The  dis¬ 
trict  man  checks  the  new  boy, 
sees  his  parents  and  tells  them 
of  the  problems  he  will  have. 


counselors  and  John  Shank 
again  explained  for  those  who 
haven’t  heard  the  story. 

He  feels  that  women  work 
clo.ser  with  parents  and  have 
l)een  able  to  keep  turnover  low 
compared  with  figures  in  other 
metropolitan  areas. 

129  ^'unieii  C.tmnsclors 

Fifty  women  counselors  have 
l)een  with  the  Dayton  papers 
10  or  more  years.  Shank  said. 
They  earn  an  average  $25 
weekly  for  al)out  a  two-hour  day. 
District  supervisors  handle  all 
promotion  and  counsel  with  the 
women  when  problems  arise.  The 
evening  paper  has  305  women 
counselors  and  the  morning  124. 

Many  managers  feel  the  coun¬ 
seling  program  is  too  expensive 
but  Shank  makes  the  point  that 
while  this  may  l>e  true  “the  job 
gets  done.” 

Things  were  going  more  or 
less  serenely  at  an  early  break¬ 
fast  session  labeled  “Hot  Ideas” 
when  William  Shipe,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News  Journal,  woke 
up  the  early  risers  by  nervously 
leading  a  beautiful  blonde  model 
to  the  dais,  assisting  her  to  stand 
on  a  chair  and  draping  carrier 
bag  on  one  side  of  her  scantily- 
clad  figure.  He  called  his  pro¬ 
gram  segment  “Sales  With 
Umph.” 

{Continued  on  page  43) 


New  York  Times  Recovers 


Sunday  Price 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  New  York  Times  has 
suffered  only  a  small  setback 
in  circulation  of  the  Sunday 
edition  following  the  latest 
price  increase. 

Circulation  Manager  Payrick 
J.  Reynolds  told  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
•Association  conference  here 
last  week  that  the  Times  will 
be  back  to  the  pi’e-increase 
circulation  within  the  year — 
“as  we  predicted.” 

Currently,  Reynolds  said,  the 
Sunday  loss  is  less  than  30,000. 
The  initial  loss  ran  slightly 
ahead  of  the  estimated  loss.  It 
was  37,000,  as  against  the 
estimate  to  management  of  35,- 
000. 

The  .series  of  Sunday  price 
boosts  began  in  April,  1963, 
when  the  weekday  price  was 
doubled  from  5c  to  10c.  In  the 


Boost  Loss 

City  Zone,  the  Sunday  price 
has  been  raised  from  30c  to 
50c  in  three  stages. 

The  Sunday  price  in  the  50 
to  200  mile  area  has  gone  up 
from  35c  to  60c  and  in  the  area 
beyond  200  miles  the  price  has 
been  hiked  from  50c  to  75c. 

At  75c,  Reynolds  reportetl, 
the  loss  has  been  alwut  9Vc  of 
the  net  sale  of  152,000,  or  about 
14,000. 

The  total  net  sale  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  is  approximately 
1.5  million,  with  two-thirds  in 
the  metropolitan  zone  and  one- 
third  national,  Reynolds  said. 
300,000  copies  in  the  met  zone 
are  home-delivered. 

Raised  to  positions  that  are 
equivalent  to  merchandising 
and  sales  managers,  the  Times’ 
corps  of  field  men  rate  the 
same  pay  as  advertising  sales¬ 
men  under  the  guild  contract. 
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‘Responsibility’  Keys 
NPPA  Convention 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

Loi:isville,  Ky. 

Responifibility.  This  was  the 
key  word  at  the  28rd  annual 
business  and  educational  semi¬ 
nar  of  the  National  Pjess  Pho- 
topi'aphers  Association  here 
June  24-28.  It  surfaced  three 
times  in  the  packed  five-day 
program.  More  than  100  news 
photographers  were  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

By  far  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  calls  for  more  responsibility 
came  from  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
executive  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
and  first  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors.  Isaacs,  speaking  at 
the  Thursday  television  awards 
luncheon,  said:  “If  I  could  use 
only  one  word  to  describe  what 
we  need  most  it  would  be  Re¬ 
sponsibility.  Responsibility  on 
the  part  of  editors,  re.sponsibil- 
ity  on  the  part  of  reporters, 
responsibility  on  the  part  of 
photographers.” 

.Sans  Arrogance 

He  claimed  such  responsibil¬ 
ity  meant  serving  with  good 
sense,  operating  with  some  re¬ 
gard  for  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  displaying  an  absence  of 
arrogance.  “Unhappily,”  Lsaacs 
went  on,  “arrongance  is  one 
trait  which  news  photographers 
have  possessed  in  abundance 
over  too  many  years.” 

He  described  his  public  de¬ 
bate  of  a  few  years  back  with 
the  Bar  Associations  over  Can¬ 
on  .‘1.5  and  how  he  was  among 
those  who  argued  that  modern 
equipment  had  changed  every¬ 
thing — that  photographers 
could  take  pictures  anywhere 
without  being  obtrusive  or  up- 
.setting  the  normal  tenor  of  pub¬ 
lic  sessions,  including  court¬ 
rooms.  “But,  like  others,  I  was 
to  give  up  that  crusade  after 
repeatedly  witnessing  public 
displays  of  boorishness  on  the 
part  of  newspaper  and  newsreel 
and  television  people  at  news- 
pa|)er  meetings.” 

Isaacs  said  he  came  to  ask 
himself:  “If  press  photogra¬ 
phers  cannot  operate  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  with  some  decorum  and 
good  taste,  what  makes  us  think 
they  would  bother  to  do  so  on 
any  other  occasion?” 

He  cited  last  year’s  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 


aging  Editors  in  Chicago  when 
Senator  Charles  Percy  of  Illi¬ 
nois  spoke  at  a  luncheon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Isaacs  the  scene  “was 
on  the  fanta.stic  side.”  Equip¬ 
ment  for  the  communications 
media  took  up  half  of  the  whole 
front  of  the  room.  Those  at 
tables  behind  this  equipment 
could  see  nothing.  When  Percy 
finished  speaking,  even  though 
theie  was  still  a  good  part  of 
the  program  yet  to  come,  there 
ensued,  according  to  Isaacs,  “a 
disgraceful  clatter”  as  the  news 
people  dispersed  and  dismantled 
theii-  etiuipment. 

“You  are  the  fellows  who 
have  talked  so  big  about  your 
new  equipment  and  your  nat¬ 
ural-light  photography.  But 
what  you  demonstrate  is  the 
journalism  of  the  late  1960’s 
and  I  can  say  to  you  that  all 
of  us  theie — all  editors — were 
openly,  publicly  ashamed  of  our 
profession.” 

Lsaacs  said  his  own  genera¬ 
tion  of  newsmen  was  guilty  of 
talking  too  big  and  delivering 
too  little,  of  substituting  slo¬ 
gans  for  thought.  “We  have 
piled  study  on  top  of  study — 
and  dragged  our  feet  when  it 
came  to  action.  We  have  helped 
create  a  nation  of  headline 
hunters.  We  have  contributed 
tremendously  to  a  general  dis¬ 
tortion  of  values — in  the  fuzz- 
ing-over  of  priorities — of  high¬ 
lighting  the  superficial  and  the 
trivial — of  casting  aside  the 
really  significant  on  the  grounds 
that  it  wasn’t  readily  under¬ 
standable  ami,  hence,  not  news¬ 
worthy,” 

More  IJnderslunding 

Lsaacs  claimed  he  was  among 
those  who  hav-e  sought  out  the 
new,  young  generation  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers, 
whom  he  believed  were  bettei- 
educated,  far  more  thoughtful 
and  with  a  higher  sense  of 
creativity  than  his  own  genera¬ 
tion.  “They  have  a  deep  sense 
of  purpose.  But  what  frightens 
me  is  that  this  new  young  gen¬ 
eration  seems  equally  guilty 
of  talking  big  and  delivering 
little.” 

Isaacs  saitl  he  subscribed  to 
James  Reston’s  comment  that 
the  trouble  with  most  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  today  w’as 
that  they  would  rather  break 
a  story’  than  understand  it. 


‘Newspapers  and  television  are 
under  persistent  attack  these 
days.  Television  deserves  many 
of  its  knocks.  It  asks  for  them. 
Network  executives  are  quick 
to  make  extravagant  statements 
about  what  it  is  they  intend  to 
do — and  then  they  continue  to 
crowd  network  time  with  the 
same  kind  of  tripe.  Some  of 
the  most  exalted  statements 
about  assuming  responsibility 
in  covering  crime  news  have 
been  made  by  top-ranking  tele¬ 
vision  executives,  whose  owm 
reporters  have  then  proceeded 
to  violate  every  one  of  the  ex¬ 
alted  boasts. 

“Newspapers  have  built  a 
credibility  gap  of  their  own. 
The  remark  that  ‘you  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  w’hat  you  read  in  the 
papers’  is  older  than  I  am — 
but  there’s  an  awful  lot  of 
reason  for  it — and  it’s  hell  get¬ 
ting  this  across  to  young  re¬ 
porters  and  editors.” 

Bluiiie-Laying  and  Name-Calling 

Isaacs  saw  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  as  being  in  a  “con¬ 
stant  state  of  blame-laying  and 
name-calling”  where  “photog- 
laphers  gripe  endlessly  about 
editors”  and  editors  did  the 
same  thing  to  photogi’aphers. 
“It’s  pot  an<i  kettle.  We’re  all 
in  the  same  calling,  we’re 
guilty  of  the  same  errors,  w’e 
share  the  same  shortcomings.” 

He  claimed  that  too  many  in 
the  piofession  weie  “casual  be¬ 
yond  belief  about  the  power  of 
the  printed  word  [Isaacs  in¬ 
cluded  still  pictures  as  part  of 
the  printed  word] — as  well  as 
the  power— and  what  an  awe¬ 
some  power  it  is — of  the  tele¬ 
vision  screen.” 

He  told  NPPA:  “The  degree 
of  responsibility  demanded  of 
jouinalism  today  is  far  beyond 
anything  any  of  you  may  have 
dreamed  possible.  There  is 
nothing  in  society  that  matches 
the  importance  of  our  function. 
The  doctor  touches  Just  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  people.  How  many  can 
a  man  see  in  a  day?  The  min¬ 
ister?  A  few  hundred  in  his 
congregation — once  a  week  for 
the  most  part. 

“Your  influence  reaches  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands — and  more 
— every  single  day.  What  you 
have  in  the  newspaper  and  in 
television  is  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  medium  in  history.  We 
have  in  our  hands  such  great 
power  that  w’hen  we  use  the 
word  responsibility  it  ceases  to 
l)e  a  cliche. 

“The  new'  young  reporter  and 
photogi  apher  have  to  learn  that 
there  is  usually  much  more  to 
a  story  than  the  first  indica¬ 
tions.  The  new  journalist  has 
to  seek  understanding.  To  seek 
to  bring  the  information,  ex¬ 
plaining,  backgrounding — all 


with  a  sense  of  decency  and  a 
sense  of  high  purpose.” 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  vice- 
president,  told  the  Sprague 
Awards  Dinner  Friday  night 
the  current  public  outcry  over 
too  much  violence  in  the  media 
came  about  because  of  pictorial 
journalism.  “The  impact  has 
been  overwhelming.  The  public 
has  been  experiencing  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  way  the  awesome  events 
of  our  time.  Assassinations. 
War.  Riots.  There  is  no  place 
for  them  to  hide.  Pictures  have 
banished  forever  the  glory  of 
war. 

“But  we  can’t  turn  it  into 
a  clean  war.  Outside  of  editing 
for  good  taste,  we  can’t  show 
that  the  war  has  gone  away.” 

‘Riots  Won’t  (pO  .\Hay* 

Koop,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Media  Committee,  said  the  same 
held  true  of  racial  coverage. 
“The  riots  won’t  go  aw’ay. 
Black  Power  leaders  won’t  go 
away  if  there  is  no  coverage  of 
them.” 

He  said  it  was  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  news  media 
“to  show’  the  w’orld  as  it  is,  not 
as  w’e  might  like  it  to  be. 

Koop  called  for  a  positive 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
new’s  media  to  answer  its  cur¬ 
rent  critics. 

He  called  on  newsmen  them¬ 
selves  to  adhere  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  profession,  to  use 
integrity,  common  sense,  im¬ 
personal  observation,  while  still 
making  the  quick  decisions 
vital  in  the  daily  application  of 
news  w’ork. 

“The  era  of  Front  Page  is 
long  gone.  But  the  photogra¬ 
pher  and  tv  cameraman  have 
not  always  promoted  the  best 
journalistic  image  in  public. 
Our  whole  situation  today 
w’ould  improve  if  every  news¬ 
man  held  a  mirror  to  himself 
and  was  professional  in  lK)th 
his  dress  aiul  appearame,”  he 
said. 

Respotisibility  also  was  the 
theme  dw’elt  on  by  Declan  Haun, 
a  top  freelance  photographer 
out  of  Chicago  for  the  Black 
Star  Photo  Agency. 

Haun,  speaking  at  the  Wed- 
ne.sday  Education  Day  seminar, 
■said:  “We  are  profe.ssional  com¬ 
municators  of  the  world — and 
what  we’re  supposed  to  do  is 
communicate — to  pay  attention 
to  things  W’e  pay  attention  to, 
to  examine  what  we  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to.” 

He  claimed  that  a  photogra¬ 
pher  at  a  scene  had  the  power 
to  change,  to  influence  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  that  scene,  to  in¬ 
fluence  what  is  the  truth.  “We 
must  make  value  decisions  in 
photographing  a  scene.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  power  in  our 
hands.” 
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CIASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Promotion  Ads  Hold 
Spotlight  at  ANCAM 


By  Stall  Finsness 

C.AIVf,  Providenrr  Journal  and  ItidU'lin 


Near  record  attendance  of 
almost  200  delegates  jammed  the 
meeting  rooms  of  Baltimore’s 
Statler  Hilton  last  week  at  the 
18th  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers.  Delegates  rep¬ 
resented  practically  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  most  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada  plus  Eng¬ 
land,  Mexico  and  El  Salvador. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  that 
over  20%  of  those  attending 
were  at  the  international  con¬ 
vention  for  the  first  time,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  of  many 
more  newspapers  in  Classified 
advertising  and  undoubtedly  in 
the  revenue  it  produces. 

To  me,  the  promotion  exhibits 
of  this  year’s  meeting  were  an 
outstanding  highlight.  First, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that 
new.spapers  are  doing  a  much 
better  and  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent  job  in  this  area  and  sec¬ 
ond,  becau.se  there  were  so 
many  outstanding  entries. 

As  chairman  of  the  judging 
committee,  assisted  by  Ted 
Stepien,  president  of  Nationwide 
Advertising  Service,  a  multiple- 
office  recruitment  specialist  firm 
headquartered  in  Cleveland,  and 
-Miss  Ro.slyn  Lipps  of  the  New 
York  recruitment  agency. 
Tempo,  I  spent  one  whole  day 
pouring  over  all  of  the  exhibits. 

Theme  in  I’romolion 

The  Washington  Star's  “Suc¬ 
cess  Ads’’  promotion,  originated 
by  CAM  Lowell  Steele  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  Allan  Schrader, 
promotion  director,  won  first 
place  in  E&P’s  awards  for  best 
promotion  in  the  over  100,000 
circulation  class. 

“Success  Ads,’’  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  three  months,  is  the 
Star’s  attempt  to  set  its  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  apart  from  the 
competition.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  just  Classified  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Star  is  trying  to  work 
up  a  theme  to  make  it  sound 
different.  In  competitive  mar¬ 
kets,  it’s  no  secret  that  promo¬ 
tion  carried  on  by  Paper  A  will 
rub  off  on  Paper  B.  The  ad 
placer  can  easily  lie  affected  by 
Paper  A’s  promotion  and  then 
phone  his  ad  in  to  somebody  else. 

The  Star  has  developed  a 
wholly  new  Classified  section 
using  radio,  ROP  result  stories, 
a  2  line-3  day-$2  “Star  Bargain 
Spot”  for  ads  from  private  in¬ 


Advance  Publicity 


dividuals  on  items  priced  undei- 
$50.  A  special  map  and  a  key 
letter  in  these  ads  lets  readers 
know  the  location  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Besides  the  “Bargain  Spot,” 
which  runs  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Classified  section,  a  new  17- 
section  merchandise  shopping 
guide  has  been  developed,  a  home 
services  classification  has  been 
.strengthened,  the  real  estate 
classifications  have  been  divided 
into  11  county  clasifications  and 
new  classifications  have  been  set 
up  for  resort  and  other  real 
estate,  lots,  acreage,  mountain, 
waterfront,  offices  and  buildings 
and  business  and  financial. 

‘Bargain  .Spot' 

It’s  my  understanding  that  al¬ 
though  the  “Success  Ads”  pro¬ 
motion  is  only  about  a  third  of 
the  way  along,  Washington  Star 
management  stands  strongly  be¬ 
hind  its  program  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

CAIM  Lowell  Steele  reports 
that  progress  is  being  made.  The 
“Bargain  Spot”  is  attracting  ad¬ 
vertisers,  readership  and  results. 
People  are  calling  the  Star  and 
saying,  “I  want  to  run  one  of 
tho.se  Success  Ads,”  and  “What 
about  those  Success  Ads — do 
they  cost  any  more  than  a  regu- 
lar'ad?” 


TOP  AWARD  in  Classified  promotion,  exhibits  is  received  by  Lowell 
Steele,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  from  George  Wilt  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.Mailings  go  out  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  each  section  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  advance  publicity  in 
the  main  news  section.  The  news 
department  joins  in  with  edito¬ 
rial  support  and  then  adver¬ 
tising  is  sold  for  these  major 
categories  in  the  special  real 
estate  sections: 

•  Open  Hotise  Listings: 
These  are  specially  designed 
pages,  primarily  for  the  resale 
of  homes  by  realtors  and  broker¬ 
age  firms  and  will  carry  listings 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


THE  JUDGES  of  the  Promotion  exhibits  at  the  ANCAM  conven¬ 
tion:  Left  to  right — Ted  Stepien  of  Nationwide  Advertising  Service, 
Roslyn  Lipps  of  Tempo  recruitment  agency,  and  Stan  Finsness  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin,  conductor  of  the  Classified 
Clinic  in  E&P. 


It  will  l)e  interesting  to  see 
what  develops  over  the  next  year 
or  so.  At  any  rate,  this  kind  of 
promoting,  the  getting  away 
from  calling  Classified  “Classi¬ 
fied”  might  not  be  such  a  bad 
idea,  even  in  non-competitive 
maikets. 

The  Ottnwa  Journal  took 
E&P’s  award  in  the  50,000  to 
100,000  group.  C.A.M  Duncan 
Campbell’s  entry  used  ROP  color 
in  result  story  promotion,  much 
of  it  carrying  the  theme  “Proven 
Success  in  Journal  Want  Ads,” 
using  commercial  advertisers 
and  their  statements.  .Again, 
this  is  a  competitive  situation 
and  there  would  be  some  tang¬ 
ling  over  commercial  accounts, 
which  provide  the  bulk  of  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  volume.  One 
promotion  ad  featured  a  per¬ 
sonnel  agency,  another  came 
from  a  realty  company  called 
Pointco,  a  French  language  firm 


that  has  experienced  good  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Journal,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspaper.  An¬ 
other  ad  mentioned  “results  from 
as  far  away  as  Nairobi.” 

Real  Estate  Specials 

The  .Saw  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
received  E&P’s  award  in  the 
25,000  to  50,000  class.  CA.M 
Margaret  Busch  ini’s  entry 
showed  outstanding  planning 
and  execution  in  the  area  of  real 
estate  promotion.  Her  real  estate 
.specials,  planned  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance,  include : 

52  Special  real  estate  sections 
in  the  Saturday  publica¬ 
tion 

4  Quarterly  real  estate  tab¬ 
loid  sections 

8  Open  house  pages  (once 
each  month) 

I  Mobile  home  page 

Previous  to  getting  into  real 
estate  promotion,  San  Mateo 
Times  real  estate  advertising 
was  pretty  much  limited  within 
the  Times’  boundary  of  San 
.Mateo  County.  Intensive  promo¬ 
tion  and  good  selling  has  de¬ 
veloped  real  estate  advertising 
for  the  Times  in  the  other  Bay 
.Area  counties  of  Santa  Clara, 
.Marin  and  Contra  Costa.  Here’s 
how  Margaret  puts  together  the 
special  real  estate  section: 
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22  VKARS  AT  THE  UN 

Action  and  Danger 
In  ‘Big  Glass  Box’ 

|{y  11.  Fiill>rij!lit 


01(1  heads  are  always  telling 
young  reporters  sententiously 
that  the  hardest  job  they  could 
get  themselves  into,  next  to  bail¬ 
ing  hay  possibly,  is  working  for 
a  wire  service.  A  wire  service 
man  could  find  himself  covering 
a  riot  and  the  windup  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  session,  all  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  bureau  chief 
wanting  to  know  from  an  editor 
out  in  Iowa  if  Joe  Blow  in  graph 
two,  take  three,  has  a  brother 
in  Waterloo.  .  .  . 

He  earns  his  money.  But  al¬ 
most  anylKxly  covering  a  special 
session  at  the  United  Nations 
earns  what  they  pay  him. 

Consider  the  Israeli-Arab  war 
of  June,  Delegates  up  at 

all  hours,  at  each  other  until 
midnight,  knocking  off  and  filing 
back  at  4  or  5  a.m.  Seven  days 
a  we«‘k,  including  Sunday! 

.And  it  could  l)e  dangerous. 

.A  New  A'ork  City  reporter,  a 
few  years  back,  invited  to  talk 
Itefore  a  class  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  hitched  up  his 
trousers,  displaying  the  butt  of 
a  revolvei-  tucked  in  the  waist¬ 
band,  and  asserted  that  a  re¬ 
porter’s  life  could  l)e  exciting 
and  also  dangerous. 

‘tA  ben  The  Shell  Hit" 

It  could  l)e  dangerous  for  a 
reporter  at  the  UN,  as  events 
have  demonstrated;  but  none  of 
the  wire  servdce  men  has  time 
to  think  alH>ut  it,  especially  Max 
Harrelson,  William  N.  Oatis  and 
Milt  Besser.  They  work  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

Harrelson,  at  the  UN  since 
its  l)eginning  in  1946  at  Hunter 

College  in  the  Bronx — 22  years 
apo — ,  is  the  .A P’s  UN  Bureau 
<'hief.  He  acknowledged  in  an 
interview  that  things  do  get 
•Sticky.  It  is  not  unusual  for  his 
crew  to  file  10,000  words  a  day, 
with  Toni  Hoge  coming  over 
from  the  Rockefeller  Center 
headquarters  to  lend  a  hand 
when  things  really  get  tough. 

But  we  were  talking  about  the 
danger,  the  things  that  have 
occurred  to  make  life  uneasy  at 
the  UN.  We  sat  looking  at  the 
eddying  water  of  the  East  River 
and  lieyond  to  the  reticular, 
grey-black  wall  of  the  Brooklyn- 
(^ueens  waterfront. 

“Right  out  there,’’  he  said, 
j»ointing,  “is  where  the  shell  hit.” 

It  was  in  liu;."!.  The  late  Che 


Guevara,  the  Castro  firebrand, 
had  just  finished  making  a 
speech.  Delegates  and  their 
friends  had  filed  into  the  ornate 
glass  and  chrome  dining  room 
overlooking  the  East  River. 
Some  Castro-hating  Cubans  at 
the  same  time  had  set  up  a 
mortar  on  a  Queens  pier.  They 
took  aim  at  the  UN  Building, 
poking  up  like  a  glass  shoebox 
against  the  solid  Midtown  Alan- 
hattan  skyline. 

The  Bight  Ar.iiiiulh 

“They  had  the  right  azimuth,” 
Harrelson  said,  “but  lacked  200 
yards  having  enough  range.  If 
they  had  had  the  range,  the  shell 
would  have  exploded  in  the  dele¬ 
gates’  dining  room.” 

.And  there  was  the  time  a  man 
tried  to  bomb  the  UN  from  the 
air. 

“Out  at  Lake  Success,  when 
we  were  still  on  Long  Island,” 
Harrelson  recalled.  “Some  peace 
demonstrator.  He  flew  over  in  a 
small  plane  trailing  a  banner 
that  said  ‘Peace,’  and  dropped  a 
homemade  bomb,  several  sticks 
of  dynamite.  It  missed  the  UN 
but  hit  in  a  field,  about  200 
yards  away.” 

John  Hohenl)erg,  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  now 
but  then  with  the  New  York 
Poift,  had  been  outside,  on  a 
road,  Harrelson  remembered, 
and  saw  it  all.  Hohenberg,  work¬ 
ing  against  deadline,  came  in, 
racing  for  his  typewriter.  Other 
reporters,  he  said,  could  read 
over  his  shoulders  as  he  ty'ped. 

“It  didn’t  kill  anybody,”  Har¬ 
relson  said,  ‘‘but  it  scared  hell 
out  of  a  lot  of  people.” 

.And  there  was  the  time,  in 
1961,  when  blood  flowed  at  the 
UN,  with  women  screaming  and 
bicycle  chains  flying. 

The  late  .Adlai  Stevenson  was 
making  his  maiden  .speech.  Gal¬ 
leries  were  crowded.  It  was 
during  the  Congo  crisis,  and  the 
late  Patrice  Lumumba  enjoyed 
the  backing  of  the  Communist 
world.  Mention  of  his  name  was 
enough  to  touch  off  leftwing 
l»aroxysms  of  dementia. 

.‘'bouts  FolhiKcd  by  ItraMi 

Trouble  liegan  when  a  woman 
stood  up  and  l)egan  to  shout. 
Others  joined  her,  and  the 
shouting  became  an  organized, 
disruptive  chorus  as  guards  hur¬ 
ried  to  eject  the  demonstrators. 


In  the  brawl  that  followed, 
bicycle  chains  and  other  imjjro- 
vised  weapons  came  from  con¬ 
cealment  under  coats  and 
dresses,  and  were  wielded 
lethally. 

“The  guards  here,”  Harrelson 
said,  “are  armed  only  with 
sticks.  A  lot  of  the  guards  suf¬ 
fered  serious  injury  trying  to 
subdue  these  peoj)le.  Blood  was 
flowing  freely.  Hit  a  man  with 
a  length  of  bicycle  chain  and 
you  could  kill  him.  These  j)eople 
were  Cubans,  Castro  followers, 
living  in  New  York.  The  Cuban 
mission  had  smuggled  them  in 
here  to  stage  a  planned  demon¬ 
stration,  and  a  lot  of  people  got 
hurt.” 

Such  occurrences  make  excit¬ 
ing  extra  work.  The  .AP  has 
regulated  its  coverage  of  the  UN 
along  lines  diawn  by  city,  state 
and  Federal  authority:  the  UN 
is  treated  as  a  foreign,  independ¬ 
ent  power.  Local  authority  stops 
at  First  .Avenue.  So  the  .AP  hx-al 
covers  anything  that  occurs  out¬ 
side  the  UN  grounds,  but  the 
UN  Bureau  is  responsible  for 
everything  going  on  in  the  18 
acre  plot  along  the  East  River. 

“When  .something  happens, 
like  when  the  mortar  shell  was 
fired,  I  call  .AP  local  and  tell 
them  about  it,”  Harrelson  said. 
“Or  when  we  know  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  about  to  take  place  in 
First  .Avenue.  The  arrival  of  the 
President  or  other  heads  of  state 
— anything  that  takes  place  out¬ 
side.  Rut  we  take  over,  once  they 
enter  the  grounds.” 

When  the  job  gets  too  tough, 
Harrelson  calls  the  .AP  foreign 
desk,  and  they  send  somebody 
over — every  time  except  once, 
he  recalled. 

Vi  hen  K  Banged  Shoe 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  I960, 
when  21  heads  of  state  arrived 
for  the  opening  of  the  General 
.Assembly.  It  was  when  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev,  the  former 
Soviet  premier,  grabl)ed  head¬ 
lines  by  taking  off  his  shoe  and 
pounding  on  his  desk  with  it. 
But  things  as  dramatic  were 
happening  elsewhere  in  the  city 
— demonstrations,  a  Russian 
sailor  jumping  the  Khrushchev 
ship  tied  up  in  the  East  River  at 
24th  Street,  and  sprinting  for 
freedom. 

The  .AP  local  had  its  hands 
full,  and  the  foreign  desk 
couldn’t  jar  a  man  loose. 

“So  we  made  out,”  Harrelson 
.said,  “the  four  of  u.s — Tom  Hoge 
had  come  over.  We  woi’ked,  but 
I  don’t  know  a  wire  man  who 
would  walk  out  on  a  story.  When 
you  get  your  teeth  into  some¬ 
thing  you  want  to  hold  on,  you 
don’t  want  to  let  go.” 

Harrel.son  Indieves  this  was 
the  most  exciting,  active,  newsy 
session  ever  held  at  the  UN.  The 


Max  Harrelson 


ser'ond  lM‘st,  n*‘wswise,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  came  with  the  Israeli- 
.Arab  war  of  1967. 

“Rill  Oatis  got  the  telephone 
call  from  the  UN  news  desk  at 
his  home  in  Stuyvesant  Town 
shortly  before  .")  a.m.,  that  the 
war  had  started.  He  called  the 
ottice  and  gave  them  a  bulletin 
at  o  a.m.  .As  he  was  dressing,  he 
got  a  second  call  from  the  UN 
that  the  Security  Council  wa.s 
meeting  at  9  a.m.,  and  he  ))ut  in 
a  second  call,  with  a  second  bul¬ 
letin. 

“Bill  then  called  me  at  home. 
I  live  out  on  the  Island,  and  1 
got  up  and  got  r«‘ady  to  conic 
in.  1  called  Alilt.  That’s  the  way 
the  show  starU'd— it  picked  up 
and  gathered  speed  from  there.” 

Alert  S>>tem  for  Newsmen 

The  UN,  under  William 
Powell,  head  of  the  press  sec¬ 
tion,  has  worked  out  an  effectiv'e 
alert  system  so  that  all  reporters 
assigned  will  get  a  call  any  time 
something  comes  up  at  off-hours. 
Every’  reporter  has  his  home 
telephone  listed.  If  he  works 
alone,  he  will  get  the  call,  but 
in  a  bureau  the  numliers  are 
listed  according  to  an  agreed 
priority, 

Oatis,  liecause  he  live.s  only  a 
few  blocks  down  First  .Avenue, 
in  Stuyvesant  Town,  is  the  top 
man  on  the  .AP  list. 

This  is  the  same  Oatis,  inci¬ 
dentally,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Czechoslovakia  from  19.11  to 
19.13  on  espionage  charges.  The 
lilieralized  Prague  regime  has 
rehabilitated  five  Czechoslovaks 
sentenced  in  19.")2  as  alleged 
•spies  and  accomplices  of  the  .AP 
reporter.  But  the  announcement 
published  June  12  by  the  CTK 
news  agency  gave  no  indication 
whether  Oatis  and  a  score  of 
others,  nearly  all  Czechoslovaks, 
tried  after  him  would  be  exon¬ 
erated  of  the  trumped  up 
charges. 

Oatis  still  declines  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  case.  Busy 
typing  out  a  story  on  the  morn- 
(Cotifhiurd  on  /nifje  .12) 
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’68  Election  Special 
Touts  Political  Ads 


Ry  (ieorjK*  Vt  ill 

It’s  a  national  election  year. 
Campaign  oratory  fills  the  air, 
and  the  piess  releases  fly  thick 
and  fast.  Can  the  political  ad¬ 
vertising  1h‘  far  behind? 

To  get  Minnesota  candidates 
and  their  sponsors  thinking  in 
terms  of  newspaper  advertising 
when  they  think  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Mintunpolia  SUir 
and  Miniie(tpoIis  Tribune  have 
produced  and  distributed  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  convincing  pro¬ 
motion  piece. 

Using  the  format  of  a  six- 
])age  newspai)er,  printed  in  red, 
blue  and  black,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  “special”  tells  a  com¬ 
plete  story. 

Under  a  dual  masthead  of 
both  the  Tribune  and  Star,  a 
banner  head  reads:  “Voters 
Read  Newspapers  for  Opinion 
Formation.  A  three-column 
headline,  “Wisconsin  primary 
survey  ranks  newspapers  first 
leads  a  story  on  the  Wisconsin 
survey  that  shows  that  62  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  claim 
that  newspapers  give  the  most 
information  al)out  “what  the 
candidates  stand  for”  compared 
to  17*^0  for  television,  8 Co  for 
magazines,  2%  for  radio. 

two-column  story  on  the 
front  page  tells  of  a  survey  ques¬ 
tion  “Which  medium  is  the  best 
suited  to  help  the  undecided 
voter  make  up  his  mind?”  .  .  . 
with  newspapers  in  first  place 
with  43%,  compared  to  30%  for 
television,  and  2%  each  for  radio 
and  magazines. 

Other  page  one  stories  show 
breakdowns  of  Minneapolis  area 
newspaper  readers  by  education 
and  income  level,  and  reports  of 
readership  surveys  showing 
average  time  spent  reading,  and 
ranking  of  types  of  newspaper 
content,  (with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  healthy  third  place 
after  news  and  sports).  A  red 
and  blue  map  shows  circulation 
and  coverage  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  in  a  three-and-a-third 
state  area,  by  county. 

Pages  two  and  three  of  the 
folder  ])rovide  regulations  for 
political  advertising  (authoriza¬ 
tion  required  for  all  photo¬ 
graphs,  names  and  quotations, 
use  of  union  ti’ademarks,  label 
requirements,  etc.) 

Two  sample  forms  are  pro¬ 
vided,  one  for  authorization  for 
use  of  third-party  names  and 
photos,  and  one  for  direct 
authorization.  Each  of  these 
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runs  a  full  (|Uarter  of  a  page. 

Sample  advertisements  in  the 
inside  spread  run  from  a  one- 
column  by  one-inch  ad,  for  $21 
in  the  Tribune  in  the  morning 
and  the  Star  and  the  evening,  or 
$23.10  Sunday  in  the  Tribune 
.  .  .  to  a  half-page,  1,212-line  ad 
that  costs  $1,696.80  daily  and 
$1,878.60  Sunday.  300-line  and 
fiOO-line  dummy  ads  are  also 
shown. 

On  the  back  page,  under  the 
head:  “How  to  get  more  votes... 
a  guide  to  effective  jmlitical  ad¬ 
vertising,”  are  three  brief  blocks 
of  copy:  “How  to  Get  ilore 
Votes  from  your  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising;”  Use  Newspapers  as 
your  basic  advertising  medium;” 
and  “Consider  the  supplement¬ 
ary  advertising  media.” 

A  panel  also  offers  the  help  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une’s  creative  department  with 
ad  copy  and  layout. 

A  box  on  rates  and  payment 
jioints  out  that  all  political  ad¬ 
vertising  must  be  paid  for  cash- 
in-advance  at  the  time  of  inser¬ 
tion,  and  provides  Daily  and 
Sunday  ad  rates  for  a  variety  of 
sizes  up  to  a  full-page  ($3,345.12 
daily,  $3,684.48  Sunday). 

A  matching  block  of  copy  pro¬ 
vides  deadline  and  proof  sched¬ 
ule. 

two-page  insert  in  the 
folder  is  headlined:  “Whom  do 
you  want  to  reach?”  and  gives 
circulation  breakdowns  and  ad 
rate  schedules  for  full-run, 
metro  edition,  non-metropolitan 
edition,  and  zone  editions.  Maps 
show  the  various  breakdown, 
and  compare  the  zones  to  the 
areas  five  Congressional  Dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  hack  of  the  insert  is 
ruled  for  eight  columns,  and  is 
headlined:  “Use  the  space  to 
prepare  your  ad.” 

Copies  of  the  “1968  Election 
Special”  are  available  from  L.  L. 
Cavanaugh,  promotion  director. 
• 

Wick  in  Oregon 

Ontario,  Ore. 

William  F.  McKnight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ontario  Argm-Oh- 
i^errer  for  six  years,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  all  the  stock 
of  Malheur  Publishing  Co.  to 
Wick  Newspapers.  Frances  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  Niles,  Ohio,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher.  Milton  I.  Wick  is  presi¬ 
dent. 
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Clarke  Retires,  Casselman 
In  Top  Post  at  N.Y.  News 


F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Xew  York 
Ihiilii  .VcH’.s,  announced  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
editor  since  1961,  effective  July 
1.  Clarke  becomes  special  edi¬ 
torial  consultant  and  an  advisor 
to  News  editorial  conferences. 

Flynn  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Executive  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Casselman  as  the  News’ 
chief  erlitorial  executive.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Floyd  Barger  is 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
associate  editor.  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Michael  J.  O’Neill 
is  managing  editor. 

Clarke’s  41-year  record  in¬ 
cludes  seiwice  as  picture  editor, 
Sunday  editor,  managing  editor 
and  executive  editor  of  the 
News. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
the  title  of  Editor  would  be 
retained  in  the  office  of  the 
publisher. 

Casselman,  executive  editor 
since  May  24,  1966,  previously 
held  the  position  of  managing 
editor  since  late  1963. 

The  Montague,  Mich.,  native 
gained  his  early  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Midille  West, 
seiwing  as  reporter,  re^\'riteman 
and  copy  reailer  on  papers  in 
Milwaukee  and  Madison,  Wis. 
He  also  worked  in  Baltimore 
before  joining  the  News  in 
1925. 

Several  interruptions  in  his 
News  career  occuiTed  when  he 
studied  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  did  a  short  stint 
with  the  Baltimore  American 
and  Milwaukee  Journal,  He  re¬ 
lumed  to  the  News  in  1928. 

In  193(1,  Casselman  went  to 
the  affiliated  Liberty  magazine, 
subsequently  returning  to  the 
News  as  assistant  news  editor. 
He  became  news  editor  in  1946 
and  night  managing  editor  in 
1961. 

Barger  came  to  the  News  in 
1942  as  telegraph  de.skman.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  in  1954  and  seven 
years  later  became  telegraph 
editor.  He  served  14  years  tvith 
the  old  Brooklyn  Eagle  where 
he  was  feature  editor.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B..\.  from  Witten¬ 
berg  College  in  Springfield, 


Ohio,  and  did  graduate  work 
at  New  York  University. 

He  was  appointed  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1964,  and  lie- 
came  News  managing  editor  on 
May  24,  1966. 

O’Neill  was  a  special  reporter 
in  the  News  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  for  1(1  years  prior  to  his 
appointment  in  February,  1966, 
as  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor. 

His  background  prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  the  News  included  a  stint 
as  Army  combat  correspondent 
in  Italy  during  World  War  II, 
for  w’hich  he  was  awarded  the 
Bi-onze  Star,  police  and  court 
reporter  for  the  Standard  News 
.■\ssociation,  Michigan  sports 
editor  and  State  Manager  for 
UPI  before  transferring  to 
Washington  in  1950  to  cover  the 
State  Department. 

• 

Guild  Pact  Moves 
Some  ‘Seniors’  to 
$200  Wage  Level 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild 
unit  at  the  Star  approved  a  new 
contract  providing  a  general 
wage  increase  of  $23  a  week 
over  three  years,  plus  $8  addi¬ 
tional  in  some  categories. 

By  March  1,  1970,  minimum 

weekly  salary  of  a  reporter  or 
photographer  with  five  years 
experience  will  be  $190.  Mini¬ 
mum  for  the  same  category  in 
the  old  contract  was  $159. 

The  newspaper  also  agreed 
that  30  percent  of  its  five-year 
reporters  and  photographers  will 
be  placed  in  a  senior  category 
with  a  $200-a-week  minimum 
during  the  first  15  months  ot 
the  contract.  The  percentage 
figure  wilt  t)e  increased  to  40 
for  the  final  21  months  of  the 
contract. 

The  contract  provides  a  wage 
increase  of  $7  retroactive  to  last 
Jan.  1,  $7  next  Jan.  1  and  $9  on 
Jan.  1,  1970.  The  $8  additional 
to  personnel  in  key  categories 
will  be  paid  $4  retroactive  to 
last  March  1  and  $4  on  March  1, 
1970. 
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For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  Vi  alker  Jr. 

Adveitiseis,  especially  the  retailers,  would  like  to  have  more 
to  say  about  the  “editorial  jjackape”  of  a  newspaper.  That  theme 
dominate<l  the  talks  at  the  summer  sales  conference  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising'  Executives  this  week  in 
the  Americana  Hotel  on  Miami  Beach.  Underscoring  it  was  the 
remark  made  by  Robert  Macht  of  Allied  Stores  that  “there  is 
an  inevitable  tendency  in  a  newspaper  advertising  discussion  to 
talk  only  about  circulation,  cost  per  thousand  efficiency  and  the 
like,  and  to  ignore  the  editorial  package.”  Merchants,  he 
emphasized,  are  extremely  interested  in  the  editorial  quality  of 
newspapers  l)ecause  they  want  to  advertise  in  newspapers  that 
are  read.  Said  Macht:  “We  want  them  to  be  stimulating,  infoi’m- 
ative,  crusading,  truly  guardians  of  the  public  interest.  I  merely 
echo  the  critici.sm  of  dedicated  and  progressive  editors  when  1 
say  that  too  many  newspapers  don’t  measure  up  to  the  wants 
of  the  modern  reader.” 

Two  speakeis  on  a  panel  moderate*!  by  Richard  W.  Carpenter, 
advertising  director  of  the  Philadelpliia  Bulletin,  raised  the  point 
about  the  lack  of  communications  between  retailer  and  news¬ 
paper.  Betty  Sherwin,  fashion  director  for  Burdine’s  six  stores, 
appealed  for  a  better  exchange  of  fashion  ideas  with  newspaper 
editors.  “There  is  fashion  reporting  that’s  great — and  reporting 
that’s  gruesome,”  she  commented.  “There  is  an  inexpertness  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  writing  about  the  stock  market.  I  think 
there  is  still  a  feeling  she  is  a  woman  therefore  she  knows  fashion: 
Nothing  could  be  more  wrong.”  Despite  this  situation,  she  .said 
she  tells  everj’  “young  thing  dying  to  be  a  fashion  expert:  it  is 
more  important  to  read  your  newspai)er  than  to  read  fashion 
magazines.”  Miss  Sherwin  said  the  “considerable  communications 
gap  must  be  closed  if  we  (newspapers  and  retailers)  are  to 
celebrate  our  golden  wedding  anniversary.” 

Lawrence  Becker,  president,  Lawrence  Becker  .Advertising 
Agency  in  Baltimore,  said  one  of  the  reasons  why  newspapers 
have  trouble  understanding  shopping  center  people  is  because 
shopping  center  people  have  so  much  difficulty  understanding 
newspapers.  “Our  experience  with  newspapers  has  ranged  from 
outstanding  and  productive  associations  to  something  resembling 
nuclear  warfare,”  said  Becker  whose  agency  handles  22  shopping 
center  accounts  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  In  the  future,  he  .said,  “the  dollars  will  go  to  those  who 
ceaselessly,  and  creatively  seek  and  find  new  ways  to  make  their 
medium  more  effective.  Together  we  can  and  will  find  the  answers.” 
He  proposed  that  INAE  and  Shopping  Center  International 
Council  set  up  a  committee  for  liaison. 

In  the  question  and  answer  period,  this  matter  of  better 
communications  l)etween  retailer  and  newspaper  was  the  chief 
topic.  Macht  said  it  was  “just  good  business”  for  retailers  and 
newspapers  to  sit  down  together  periodically  to  discuss  common 
problems.  There  are,  he  said,  “too  many  editors  who  do  not  now 
have  a  grasp  of  what  their  readers  want.”  .  .  .  Becker  noted  that 
in  all  the  years  he  has  been  doing  business  with  newspapers  he 
has  never  met  with  an  editor.  Miss  Sherwin  urged  the  admen 
to  bring  up  the  matter  of  closer  communications  with  their 
publishers. 

Newspapers  can  expect  increases  from  all  the  domestic  trunk 
lines,  J.  Dan  Brock,  National  Airlines,  reported.  He  said,  “cackling 
in  the  newspaper  has  proved  so  rewarding  in  selling  our  seats, 
our  service,  our  destinations  that  we  spend  about  a  third  of  our 
annual  advertising  and  promotion  budget  with  you.”  “Translated 
into  dollars,”  he  continued,  “that  means  our  bill  for  newspaper 
advertising  for  fiscal  1969,  will  run  roughly  $2,700,000.”  Domestic 
trunk  lines  last  year  purchased  $29  million  ad  space  in  newspapers. 
Said  Brock:  “It  is  through  your  influential  medium  that  we 
are  able  to  reach  the  public  immediately.  We  are  able  to  convey 
through  newsprint  our  schedule  changes.  As  we  make  them, 
details  of  our  serNice  and  photos  of  our  aircraft  and  our  destina¬ 
tion  cities.  Our  ads  in  your  newspaper  reach  millions  of  people 
all  day  and  all  night.  Our  ads  are  records  that  can  be  referred  to, 
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carried  and  posted.  We  feel  that  our  investment  in  your  pocket 
is  wise  and  extremely  profitable.”  Brock  said  a  recent  1000-line 
ad  in  El  Mundo  and  Smi  Juan  Star  introducing  a  new-one-stop 
sendee  through  Miami  with  connections  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  had  proved  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  ads  began  to  appear  “we 
were  immediately  able  to  trace  a  minimum  of  10  to  12  passengers 
daily  to  our  California  non-stops.” 

“The  most  compelling  reason  we  use  newspapers  as  widely  as 
we  do,”  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company’s  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  said,  “is  l)ecause  it  is  a  local  medium.”  F.  L.  Cooper  said 
his  company  spent  almost  $1.3  million  in  newspapers  in  1967. 
However,  Cooper  urged  the  admen  to  mount  a  meaningful 
offensive  to  .sell  the  life  insurance  business  on  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising.  He  said  a  recent  survey  of  the  Kansas 
City  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  revealed  a  strong  pieference 
for  television  and  a  very  weak  vote  of  confidence  for  newspapers. 
“Our  agents,”  he  said,  “are  impressed  with  television  and  want 
more  of  it.”  Newspapers  are  falling  short  of  getting  their  share 
of  the  $57  million  spent  by  life  insurance  advertisers  with  only 
a  little  over  $4  million  going  into  newspapers.  A  real  opportunity, 
he  said,  is  co-oj)  advertising.  In  the  case  of  New  York  Life,  he 
said  agents  are  investing  increasing  amounts  of  their  own  money 
to  reach  local  prospects.  When  the  co-op  program  was  started 
in  1957  only  175  agents  participated,  spending  a  total  of  $7,000. 
Now  nearly  2,000  agents  are  spending  about  $150,000  of  their 
own  money  in  newspapers.  This  amount  is  matched  by  company 
funds.  A  step  in  the  right  direction.  Cooper  said,  would  to 
eliminate  rate  differentials.  “Frankly,  it’s  difficult  to  understand 
your  thinking  when  you  charge  a  local  furniture  store  at  the 
local  rate  but  charge  a  local  life  insurance  agent  at  the  national 
rate,”  he  declared. 

Oliver  T.  Watkins,  U  of  North  Carolina  graduate  who  has 
been  advertising  promotion  manager  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
is  joining  the  New  York  sales  staff  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  .  .  . 
Timed  for  the  stock  market’s  gigantic  task  of  keeping  up  with 
business,  .Vew  York  Xews  now  runs  “Wall  Street  Job  Opportuni¬ 
ties”  in  classified  display  .  .  .  New  York  City  merchants  are 
subject  to  new  “tiuth-in-advertising”  law  that  carries  a  penalty 
of  .$500  and  30  days  in  jail  for  false  statements  in  ads  .  .  ,  Jack 
O’Dwyer,  New  York  ad  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
starting  a  weekly  newsletter  on  advertising  and  PR  .  .  .  Mort 
Keshin  Sr.,  director  of  media  at  Lennen  &  Newell,  can  go  any 
place  in  the  world  by  himself,  all  expenses-paid,  or  he  can  have 
a  trip  for  two  to  London,  Paris  and  Rome.  He  won  first  prize 
in  the  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  promotion  for  the  Long  Island 
Press,  the  Newhouse  newspaper  that  now  ranks  No.  6  in  evening 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  Winner  of  the  prize  for  agency  secretaries 
(two  tickets  to  Bermuda  and  a  radio)  is  Helen  Moriarty  of 
National  Distillers  .  .  . 

Bureau  Directors  Approve 
Selling  Job  for  Lipscomb 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  chief  newspapers  will  be  limited  to 
executive  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  assignments  in  the  drug,  and 
vertising,  ANPA,  told  members  soft  drink  cat«‘gories.  These  are 
of  the  International  Newspaper  two  areas  in  which  he  was  em- 
Advertising  Executives  that  his  ployed  befoie  coming  to  the 
proposal  to  seiwe  as  a  part-time  Bureau  as  president, 
newspaper  ad  salesman  after  Lipscomb  thanked  the  news- 
October  1  has  been  approved.  paper  admen  for  their  support 

Lipscomb,  who  has  been  head  and  his  honorary  lifetime  mem- 
of  the  bureau  for  11  years,  said  bership  in  INAE.  The  200  mem- 
he  will  work  for  the  Bureau  bers  present  gave  him  a  stand- 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  65,  ing  ovation, 
which  is  about  four  years  away.  Lip.scomb  also  announced  that 

The  plans  approved  by  the  Wally  Meyer,  advertising  direc- 
directors,  he  said,  confine  his  tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  had 
selling  activities  to  six  months  been  named  vicechairman  of  the 
a  year,  in  two-month  cycles.  In  Bureau  Plans  Committee,  filling 
between,  he  will  devote  two  the  place  of  Lee  .Adams,  W’or- 
months  to  travel  with  his  wife  cester  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
and  family.  who  declined  the  post  after  he 

Lipscomb  said  his  selling  for  was  elected  to  it  la.st  April. 
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Rise  in  Retail  Tv  Advertising 
Blamed  on  Defensive  Selling 


Allied  Store  Exec  Says  Admen 
Must  Prove  Ad  Productivity 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  buy,  and  in  the 
Better  selling  by  television  finding  that 
salesmen  plus  a  questioning  of  longer  respond 
the  productivity  of  newspaper  to  the  traditio 
advertising  were  noted  by  a  de-  vertising  and 
partment  store  chain  executive 
as  underlying  reasons  for  the  Calls  for 

rise  in  tv  retail  advertising.  “We  often  w( 

Speaking  at  the  International  newspapers  get 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  said.  “We  need 
tives’  101st  sales  conference  here  ^ve  don’t  get  tl 
this  week,  Robert  Macht,  newly-  from  our  news 
elected  senior  vicepresident  of  fresh  research 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  said  he  was  don’t  always  i 
convinced  that  newspaper  adver-  newspapers.  W 
tising  will  “continue  to  be  one  of  cii^culation  anc 
the  major  promotional  instru-  from  city-orien 
ments  of  the  retailing  industry”  “Where  is  th( 
in  the  next  20  years,  but  it  will  selling  job,”  h 
require  some  “overhauling”  in  which  newspa 
the  doing.  suade  us  to  sp 

Macht  hit  first  at  newspapers’  with  them?” 
selling  techniques.  “Too  many  “Whv  ”  he 
newspapers  and  newspaper  in-  newsnai 

dustry  spokesmen,”  he  said  “sell  take  ^ur  usual 
defensively,  and  not  positively  yertisinir  dolla 
and  aggressively.”  In  contrast,  traditioLl  per 
he  said,  television  is  beginning 
to  score  points  through  positive  the  fact  that  w 
selling,  and  IS  beginning  for  the 
first  time  in  significant  degree  f^tri^uinR  mo 
to  pull  retail  dollars  into  local 
tv  advertising.”  ^ 

Macht  said 

Regional  Marketing  planned,  imagi 

Coupled  with  this  type  of  sell-  advm^tiSng^  in  ' 
ing,  he  said,  i^s  the  “questi^  of  ^omotion  exe, 
newspaper  advertising  produc-  .  .  , 

tivity.”  “Not  cost  per  thousand 
efficiency,”  he  explained,  “but  J^^eaHve^  concm 

total  effectiveness  of  newspaper  .  .  ,  * 

advertising  in  carrying  the  re-  ZlsZT  and 
toner’s  new  message^  far  and  ^ 

Wide  to  a  new  breed  of  con-  . ,  k  t  i 

sumer.”  t  ^  ' 

,  V,  i  out  campaigns 

In  a  more  blunt  manner,  „  .  u  „ 

Macht  said  the  feeling  is  grow-  g^efiiU'd  on  a^ 

ing  in  the  retail  business  that  ..  i  • 

.  ir  the  advertisini 

newspapers  are  not  as  effective 

as  they  can  and  ought  to  be — not 
in  comparison  with  new  media,  ‘Fighting’ 

but  in  comparison  with  the 
highly  effective  instrument  the  Turning  to  t 
newspaper  used  to  be  before  the  newspa 

city  exploded  into  the  suburbs.”  frank 

Regional  marketing,  he  noted,  merchants  wan 
has  become  a  way  of  life  for  the  “We  want  t 
retailer,  but  “few  newspapers  said,  “in  excitir 
can  boast  of  highly  effective  papers  which 
region-wide  circulation.”  which  are  tl 

He  also  said  department  stores  source  of  infoi 
are  struggling  to  find  new  ways  penings  in  our  1 
to  motivate  these  consumers  to  relate  world  ev 
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buy,  and  in  the  process  they  are 
finding  that  “consumers  no 
longer  respond  as  they  once  did 
to  the  traditional  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion.” 

Calls  for  Fresh  Ideas 

“We  often  wonder  whether  the 
newspapers  get  the  message,”  he 
said.  “We  need  fresh  ideas,  and 
we  don’t  get  them  often  enough 
from  our  newspapers.  We  need 
fresh  research  data,  and  we 
don’t  always  get  it  from  our 
newspapers.  We  need  suburban 
cii-culation,  and  we  rarely  get  it 
from  city-oriented  newspapers.” 

“Where  is  the  positive  creative 
selling  job,”  he  queried,  “with 
which  newspapers  could  per¬ 
suade  us  to  spend  more  dollars 
with  them?” 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “are  so 
many  newspapers  content  to 
take  our  usual  allocation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars,  based  on  the 
traditional  percentage  of  sales, 
when  we  make  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  groping  for 
greater,  more  dramatic,  more 
intriguing,  more  swinging  im¬ 
pact?” 

Macht  said  the  era  of  well- 
planned,  imaginative  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  is  approaching  .  .  . 
advertising  in  which  able  sales 
promotion  executives  call  the 
shots  and  plan  the  utilization  of 
newspaper  space  with  a  total 
creative  concept.  “I  mean  not 
just  space  buying,  but  creative 
messages  and  selling  themes 
lieamed  at  specific  segments  of 
the  market , . .  carefully  thought 
out  campaigns  and  sub-cam¬ 
paigns  such  as  are  planned  and 
executed  on  a  national  level  by 
the  advertising  agencies,”  he 
said. 

‘Fighting’  Newspapers 

Turning  to  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers,  Macht  was 
just  as  frank  in  saying  what 
merchants  want  and  expect, 

“We  want  to  advertise,”  he 
said,  “in  exciting,  fighting  news¬ 
papers  which  pull  no  punches, 
which  are  the  authoritative 
source  of  information  on  hap¬ 
penings  in  our  home  town,  which 
relate  world  events  to  our  daily 


lives,  which  entertain  and  edu¬ 
cate  as  w’ell  as  inform.” 

He  said  “canned  syndicated 
features  used  as  space  fillers 
don’t  fill  the  bill  for  your  readers 
or  your  advertisers.”  “Not  when 
television  and  radio  give  us  the 
news  so  swiftly  and  graphically, 
and  we  expect  our  newspapers 
to  make  it  more  meaningful  to 
us,”  he  added. 

Macht  said  it  was  “surprising 
and  very  gratifying”  to  read  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  across  the  nation  in 
the  past  20  years  has  not  been 
so  great  “as  many  of  us  laymen 
bad  been  led  to  believe.” 

Re»iearrh  Data  is  Needed 

Moving  on  next  to  research, 
Macht  said  he  believed  many 
newspapers  must  face  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  doing  a  broader  and 
deeper  job  of  market  research. 
He  said  he  recalled  the  days 
when  newspapers  competed 


against  each  other  in  the  bigger 
cities  and  when  retailers  were 
fiooded  with  market  research 
and  reader  profile  data. 

“Much  of  that  research  mate¬ 
rial,”  he  said,  “w’as  most  help¬ 
ful  to  retailers  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  more  about  their 
trading  areas  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  or  potential  new  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

“I  would  hope,”  he  continued, 
“that  intelligent,  probing  re¬ 
search  of  the  markets  will  not 
diminish,  particularly  in  one- 
publisher  cities  where  newspaper 
complacency  in  an  over-riding 
danger.” 

Macht  suggested  that  retailers 
and  newspapers  consider  a  joint 
market  research  effort,  both  in 
terms  of  sharing  costs  and  pin¬ 
pointing  meaningful  areas  of 
inquiry. 

In  University  Post 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jack  H.  Hamilton  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Relations  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  Hamilton,  who 
joined  the  University  staff  in 
1965,  has  been  assistant  to 
Michael  Radock.  Before  coming 
to  the  University,  Hamilton  was 
director  of  new’s  and  commen¬ 
tary  for  station  WDTM-FM  and 
senior  news  editor  at  WJR. 


Linage  Leaders  •  • .  First  5  Months 


1968 

Morning 


1967 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
San  Jose  Mercury 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Dallas  News 
Houston  Post 

Santa  Ana  Register . 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle 

San  Jose  News  . 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Montreal  La  Presse  . 
Dallas  Times-Herald  . 
Cleveland  Press 
Toronto  Star  . 
Atlanta  Journal 
Minneapolis  Star  .... 


24,90l.«2 

21,946.254 

20,778,442 

20,018,444 

18.747.801 

17.023.915 

15.781.015 

15.009,145 

14.742,037 

14,304.871 


.  17,345,049 
.  17,031,931 
.  14,924,495 

.  14,005,374 

.  15,922,434 

.  15,433.772 
.  15,548,447 

.  15.387,575 

.  15,340,413 

.  14,843,457 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Phoenix  Republic 
Orlando  Sentinel  . 


24,459,034 

21,199,984 

20,454,407 

18,854,803 

14.793.931 

14.408,402 

15.847,824 

14,510,448 

14,357,471 

13,797,833 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal  . 
Houston  Chronicle 
Detroit  News 
San  Jose  News 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Montreal  La  Presse 
Minneapolis  Star 


Sunday 


Sunday 


New  York  Times  . 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . . 
Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  News 
Milwaukee  Journal  . 
Miami  Herald 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Boston  Globe 
Minneapolis  Tribune  . 


Six  and  Seven-Day 


New  York  Times  . 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Chicago  Tribune  .... 

Miami  Herald  . 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Boston  Globe  . 

New  York  News  . 

Washington  Post . 

Baltimore  Sun 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

New  York  Times  MS 
Miami  Herald  MS 
Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  . 
Washington  Post  MS  . . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 
Minneapolis  Star  C  Tribune 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  . . 


.  44,180,021 
34.548,243 
.  30,841,141 

29,843,123 
28,790,504 
.  25,879,584 

23,702,248 
ES  22,954,009 
22,873,934 
.  22,245,005 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  _  41,1 

New  York  Times  MS  35,C 

Miami  Herald  MS  30,1 

Washington  Post  MS  29,1 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  28,i 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  25,! 

Detroit  News  ES .  23,1 

Minneapolis  Star  t  Tribune  ES  22,^ 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  22, i 
Houston  Chronicle  ES . 22,! 


INAE  REPORT 


Market  Research  Works  For  Miami  Herald 


Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

Markot  research,  a  hack  seat 
department  in  many  newspapers, 
has  been  breaking  new  ground 
in  advertiser  and  community  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Miami  Herald 
ever  since  it  was  made  a  “pri¬ 
mary  function,’’  Landon  G. 
Haynes,  director  of  research  for 
the  Knight  newspaper,  told  the 
International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  here  this 
week. 

“Five  years  ago,”  he  admitted, 
“the  Herald  did  comparatively 
little  market  research  worthy  of 
the  name.  As  an  aid  to  the 
advertiser  ...  as  one  of  the 
important  services  that  a  news¬ 
paper  can  render  to  its  com¬ 
munity,  research  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  or  promoted,”  he  said. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years, 
Haynes  said  there  has  been  a 
gradual  shift  in  the  attitude  at 
the  Herald  toward  the  research 
function.  He  attributed  the 
change  for  the  l)etter  to  two  in¬ 
cidents  involving  imjiortant  le- 
tail  advertisers. 

“Three  or  four  years  ago,”  he 
related,  “an  extremely  bright 
young  man  settled  in  Miami.  He 
opened  a  small  appliance  shop. 
He  immediately  contacted  the 
Herald  and  found  that  for  his 
modest  dollar  he  could  get  excel¬ 
lent  coverage.  He  decided  that 
he  would  spend  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  sales  dollar  in  a 


hard-hitting  advertising  sched¬ 
ule.  He  was  very  successful.  The 
Herald  relationship  grew  and 
flourished  and  expanded.  In  a 
couple  of  years,  this  bright 
young  man  was  grossing  well 
over  $2  million.  He  was  in  a 
mood  to  expand. 

“He  came  to  the  Herald  and 
.said,  ‘I’ve  got  a  problem.  Maybe 
you  can  help  me.  I  want  to 
establish  another  outlet  some¬ 
where  to  the  north.  I  want  it  to 
l>e  in  an  area  of  maximum 
growth  but  I  also  want  it  in  an 
area  where  I  can  continue  using 
the  Herald  without  supplement¬ 
ing  it  with  other  newspapers. 
This  was  a  job  for  a  highly 
specialized  market  research  con¬ 
sultant  with  fancy  titles  and 
even  fancier  prices. 

“EverylKKly  knew  that  this 
was  not  a  job  for  a  newsjjaper 
market  research  department  .  .  . 
everylwdy  that  is,  except  the  ad 
director  and  the  research  man¬ 
ager. 

Low  Cost  Service 

“The  market  research  depart¬ 
ment  recommended  a  specific 
si)ot  for  him.  He  built  the  retail 
warehouse  outlet  exactly  where 
we  had  suggested  he  l(K-ate.  The 
cost:  some  mileage  .  .  .  le.ss  than 
$U»(>  in  interviewing  costs  foi- 
trattic  counts  .  .  .  and  a  $10  maj) 
charge.  A  market  research  con¬ 
sultant  would  have  charged  him 
SI.IOO  to  $2.')00  and  told  him  the 


same  thing.  Incidentally,  he  was 
so  happy  with  the  service  that 
he  decided  that  he  wanted  a 
south  location  as  well.  He  al- 
i*eady  had  taken  an  option  on  a 
piece  of  property  but  thought 
he  had  better  take  out  some 
insurance  before  he  bought  and 
built.  The  Market  Research  De¬ 
partment  went  through  a  similar 
set  of  statistical  gyrations  and 
came  up  with  another  optimum 
site.  The  spot  which  we  recom¬ 
mended  was  within  1,000  yards 
of  the  one  he  had  optioned.  We 
confirmed  his  sense  of  judgment 
and  good  management. 

“Now  the  Herald  was  em¬ 
barked  on  a  new  advertiser  di¬ 
mension. 

“This  was  no  sudden  decision. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  that  any¬ 
one  in  top  management  was 
aware  that  anything  particu¬ 
larly  new  or  startling  had  oc¬ 
curred.  Then,  another  big  adver¬ 
tiser  approached  the  director  of 
advertising. 

This  advertiser  had  a  large 
and  succes.sful  chain  of  men’s 
clothing  stores.  Some  of  his  pro¬ 
motions  laid  eggs  and  frequently 
his  advertising  boml)ed  out.  In¬ 
stead  of  applying  to  the  nearest 
egghead  factory,  he  came  to  his 
friends  at  the  Heiald.  What  he 
needed  was  a  full-scale  image 
study  .  .  .  what  population  seg¬ 
ments  think  WH.4T  about  you? 
How  much  will  it  cost?  The 
answer  was  easy  to  take  .  .  . 


less  than  a  thousand  bucks.  And 
the  research  was  even  more 
.startling  ...  he  had  been  aiming 
at  a  wrong  target,  lo,  these  many 
years.  He  was  talking  to  a  high 
income,  mature  audience  that 
was  ignoring  him  while  his 
greatest  potential  was  in  a 
younger,  dynamic  and  much 
more  volatile  spending  group. 
He  was  able,  by  an  adroit  shift 
in  his  advertising  message,  to 
develop  this  group  to  a  very  high 
degree. 

“Neither  of  these  studies  was 
‘normal’  for  the  market  research 
department  of  a  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  stalf  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  market  research  de¬ 
partment  was  becoming  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  its  principal  source 
of  revenue,  it  advertisers. 

“The  bumble-l)ee  was  soaring 
.  ,  .  all  l)ecau.se  nobody  had  told 
it  that  it  couldn’t  fly. 

The  Need  Is  lt<‘c«iaiii/.ed 

“By  now  there  was  a  gleam  in 
the  business  manager’s  eye, 
MaylH'  this  can  Ik*  a  real  service 
.  .  ,  a  new  dimension  for  the 
Herald.  .After  all,  a  good  profes¬ 
sional  researcher  has  expertise 
wherever  he  works  .  .  .  and  the 
Herald  had  good  jirofessional 
researchers  on  its  staff. 

“.After  an  all-day  session  of 
summit  proportions,  two  impor¬ 
tant  facts  l)ecame  clear: 

•  There  was  need  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  for  modest-jjriced  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  that  a  slightly- 
expanded  Herald  Market  Re- 
.search  .staff  could  supply  it. 

•  That  there  was  excess  com- 
imter  time  available  for  profit¬ 
able  use. 

“There  was  one  additional 
back-breaking  straw  .  .  .  that 
the  Herald  could  probably  make 
money  in  both  of  these  activities 
and  at  the  same  time  get  closer 
to  some  important  key  accounts 
through  an  expanded  advertiser 
service. 

“Now  the  gears  started  to 
mesh.  Promotion  designed  a  bro¬ 
chure  announcing  the  Market 
Research  Service  and  Computer 
Time  availability.  Most  market¬ 
ing  research  would  require  some 
computer  time  anyhow  ...  so 
this  was  another  plus.  Top  ad¬ 
vertising  and  administrative 
personnel  wrote  personal  letters 
to  probable  users  of  the  Service. 

Profit  Plus 

“.And  the  inquiries  started  .  .  . 
no  point  to  belabor  the  issue. 
They  came  from  all  manner  of 
commerce,  industry  .  ,  .  and 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


INAE  REPORT 


Sample  Plan  Door- Opener  For  Ad  Sales 


Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

.A  newspaper  sampling  cam¬ 
paign  among  key  advertising 
prospects  was  recommended  to 
memljers  of  the  International 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  as  a  way  to  promote  their 
individual  markets  and  sell  more 
linage  lo  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  suggestion  came  from 
Marvin  .A.  Lemkuhl,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  The  Cramer-Krasselt 
Co.,  a  .Milwaukee-based  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  which  recently 
offered  free  .30-day  newspaper 
subscriptions  in  its  industrial- 
site  advertising  campaign  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  (E&P, 
March  16).  The  free  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  anyone  of  60  newspapers 
afforded  interested  companies 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
true  picture  of  conditions  in  the 
cities  and  towns  located  near 
the  available  industrial  site 
areas. 

Lemkuhl  said  he  l)elieves  this 


same  technique  should  be 
adopted  by  newspapers  to  give 
advertising  executives  a  “first¬ 
hand  impression”  of  their  mar¬ 
ket  and  paper.  “Rare  indeed,” 
he  pointed  out,  “is  the  adver¬ 
tising  man,  whether  advertiser 
or  agency  executive,  who  regu¬ 
larly  sees  any  newspaper  other 
than  those  in  his  own  living¬ 
working  area.” 

These  admen,  he  said,  need  to 
see  the  “distinctively  local 
aspect  of  each  paper,”  by  read¬ 
ing  representative  issues  over  a 
period  of  time. 

“One  way  would  be  to  offer 
key  prospects  the  newspaper  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,”  he  said. 
“Those  who  respond  by  saying 
‘yes’  would  thus  qualify  for  this 
kind  of  sampling.  You  might 
want  to  accompany  some  issues 
with  a  special  note  or  memo 
calling  attention  to  certain  fea¬ 
tures.  You  might  want  to  con¬ 
clude  the  series  with  a  special 
letter  or  brochure,  spotlighting 


j)ertinent  market  data,  circula¬ 
tion  data.” 

In  other  cases,  he  said,  a 
newspaper  may  want  to  send 
only  food  pages  to  food  adver¬ 
tisers,  travel  sections  to  travel 
advertisers  .  .  .  “although  this 
does  not  portray  the  total  com¬ 
munity  chaiacter  of  the  paper 
the  way  a  complete  issue  does.” 

He  said  papers  might  con¬ 
sider  sending  marked  copies  to 
selected  prospects  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  ads  which  have  been 
notably  successful.  Or  perhaps, 
he  said,  kickoff  ads  launching 
new  campaigns  in  that  market, 

“As  a  stunt,  you  might  think 
about  blanking  out  all  the  local 
news  and  features  in  a  given 
issue,  then  sending  it  to  key 
executives  as  a  dramatic  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  importance  of 
local  coverage  in  your  market. 
Or,  blank  out  all  national  and 
international  news  features,  thus 
dramatizing  the  local  remainder 
of  your  content.” 
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goveinment.  Every  contract 
brought  a  modest  profit.  But 
this  is  not  the  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  .  .  .  every  contract  brought 
the  opportunity  to  get  together 
with  the  client’s  top  management 
team.  We  would  schedule  a  for¬ 
mal  luncheon  .  .  .  with  the  re¬ 
sults  prepared  professionally  for 
executive  presentation.  Conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  were 
di.scussed  openly  and  with  infi¬ 
nite  preparation.  One  such  lunch¬ 
eon  produced  a  $5800  contract 
for  additional  linage  before  it 
broke  up  .  .  .  and  the  additional 
linage  which  resulted  from  the 
research  findings  would  pay  the 
costs  of  the  whole  department 
for  a  year. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advising  one  of  its  adver¬ 
tisers  to  cut  back  on  its  ad 
budget?  The  Herald  did  ...  or 
rather  the  Market  Research  De¬ 
partment  recommended  this 
course  of  action  strongly.  The 
advice  was  received  with  mixed 
emotions. 

“Here’s  the  story.  A  large  and 
very  successful  chain  of  clothing 
stores  had  grown  with  the 
growth  of  Greater  Miami  .  .  . 
from  1945  when  it  established  its 
first  small  store  to  1965  when 
it  had  15  retail  stores  scattered 
all  over  Dade  County.  Like 
Topsy,  it  just  grew  .  .  .  This 
was  fine  as  long  as  everything 
was  growing  as  fast  .  .  .  popula¬ 
tion  discretionary  buying  in¬ 
come,  roads  and  so  forth. 

“When  we  took  a  long  look  at 
the  Company,  it  was  headed,  hell 
iH'nt,  for  disaster.  They  were 
“over-saturated’’  .  .  .  too  many 
outlets  for  the  population  dis¬ 
tribution.  Greater  Miami  was 
no  longer  a  set  of  15  major  and 
i.solated  communities  .  .  .  now  it 
was  one  large  interconnected 
metropolitan  area.  A  store  in 
Coral  Gables  could  .serve  South 
Miami  (or  vice  versa)  but  the 
area  could  not  support  two  out¬ 
lets.  Hialeah  could  be  served  by 
a  single  store  in  a  Miami  Springs 
location.  By  the  time  we  were 
through  mapping  the  essential 
demographics  and  indicating  the 
buying  and  traveling  patterns 
of  Greater  Miami,  we  demon¬ 
strated  without  questions  that 
he  was  competing  with  himself 
and  that  all  he  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  his  volume  was  seven 
stores.  We  further  recommended 
that  he  cut  back  his  almost  ex¬ 
cessive  newspaper  linage  ...  at 
lea.st  until  he  had  consolidated 
his  weakened  position. 

Saved  by  Research 

“The  company  followed  our 
advice  to  the  last  digit  .  .  .  To- 
<lay  they  are  in  fine  shape  .  .  . 
more  linage  with  the  Herald 
than  ever  before  and  a  relation¬ 
ship  that  is  so  close  .  .  .  you 
know,  the  president  comes  to  us 


every  time  he  gets  a  cold  to  see 
if  there  is  something  new  on  the 
market. 

“Sometimes  Market  Research 
would  suggest  a  ’pilot  study’  to 
crystallize  the  problem  or  to  de¬ 
fine  it  l)etter.  Usually  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  pilot  were  so  in- 
trigpiing  that  a  full-scale  le- 
search  program  was  commis¬ 
sioned.  Sometimes  the  pilot  an¬ 
swered  all  the  questions. 

“In  another  instance,  an  im¬ 
portant  study  for  Editorial  on 
the  ‘Mood  of  the  Miami  Negro 
Ghettos’  came  to  the  attention 
of  an  interested  governmental 
agency  who  commissioned  and 
paid  for  a  survey  of  major  pro¬ 
portions  based  on  some  of  the 
reported  findings. 

“There  is  one  criterion  for 
Herald  market  research  ...  it 
must  be  realistic  .  .  .  There  is 
little  time  available  for  adver¬ 
tiser  surveys  unless  they  are 
sales  oriented  and  with  a  strong 
advertising  utility.  In  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  useless 
(and  expensive)  things  in  the 
world  is  UNUSED  RE¬ 
SEARCH. 

A  I’ri/.e  W  inner 

“The  Herald’s  1968  story  of 
Miami’s  markets  and  The  Her¬ 
ald’s  audience  is  good!  How  do 
I  know?  It  took  First  Prize 
among  250  competing  major 
newspapers  in  the  33rd  Annual 
Editor  &  Piblishkr  Awards. 
So  we  have  official  confirmation 
that  we  can  turn  out  goo<l  re¬ 
search.  But  two  weeks  after  it 
hit  the  streets,  we  were  plan¬ 
ning  for  a  new,  expanded  and 
substantially  improved  market 
book.  They  may  have  to  create 
a  new  prize  just  for  us  next 
year!  In  back  of  all  this  is  the 
continuing  demands  of  S.ALES- 
MEN,  reps  and  local,  for  a 
sharper  selling  tool  and  we  have 
to  keep  it  sharp  if  it’s  to  do  the 


Pasteup  Girls’*  Credit 

Lines  Improve  Pages 

Athens,  Ga, 

“Page  composed  by  Monika 
Scbaaf.’’ 

“Page  composed  by  Sandra 
Nemer.” 

“Page  composed  by  Rita 
Finger.” 

“Page  composed  by  Ellen 
Lanthrip.” 

By  these  six-point  credit  lines 
you  know  the  girls  who  pasted 
up  the  ads  in  the  offset-coldtype 
Athens  Banner-Herald  and 
Daily  News. 

Publisher  N.  S.  Hayden  says 
the  “byline”  idea  can  effectively 
knock  out  the  “sloppy  look”  of 
pages  seen  in  many  offset 
papers.  The  signature,  he  says, 
instills  pride  in  the  product  and 
the  pasteup  girl  is  more  careful 
with  each  job. 


job  we  expect  it  to  do. 

“The  book  is  also  a  ‘sharp 
tool’  in  the  hands  of  the  selling 
staff  of  the  market  research 
department.  It  opens  up  lines  of 
(luestioning  for  client  after 
client.  It  paints  in  broad  strokes 
.  .  .  subsequent  research  fills  in 
the  detail.  The  market  book 
■structures  the  skeleton  .  .  .  the 
research  clothes  it  with  flesh 
and  blood. 

“Market  Research  often  can 
give  answers  when  all  other 
sources  are  closed.  For  example, 
all  of  you  have  tried  to  get 


The  Washington,  D.C.,  office  of 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  has 
been  appointed  as  regional  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  for  Volks¬ 
wagen  of  .America. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  Yeates,  for  six  years 
editor  of  Gifts  &  Decorative  .Ic- 
cessories  magazine,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  firm  of 
Hudson  Associates  as  senior  as- 
■sociate. 

*  «  « 

Harold  M.  Brauner  has  been 
named  an  account  supervisor  for 
Public  Relations  Aids.  He  was 
previously  marketing  manager 
for  Marketing  Essentials,  All- 
metal  Screw  Products,  and  Han¬ 
son  Publications. 

*  «  * 

The  appointment  of  Yola  Nos- 
worthy  as  sales  and  promotion 
manager  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Jamaica  Playboy 
Club-Hotel,  Ocho  Rios,  has  been 
announced  by  Playboy  Clubs  In¬ 
ternational.  Mrs.  Nosworthy  is 
a  native  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
♦  *  * 

Harry  J.  Welch  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  General  Precision 
Equipment  Corporation,  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.  He  succeeds  Nor¬ 
man  Wicks  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Rexall  Drug  and  Chemical 
Company. 

«  «  * 

Life  of  .\merica  Insurance  Co. 
(Chicago)  has  appointed  Ger- 
son,  Howe  &  Johnson  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  PR  agency  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  supplemental-income 
accident  insurance  policy. 

*  *  * 

Philadelphia  Fund  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Programs  have  gone  to 
Bliss/Grunewald  for  marketing, 
advertising,  public  relations  and 
sales  promotion. 

«  *  * 

Clarke  Can  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Kalish,  Spiro,  Walpert 
&  Ringold,  Philadelphia-based 
agency,  to  handle  marketing, 
advertising  and  public  relations. 
*  *  * 

Burton  Holmes  and  Paul  Vo- 
tano  have  been  named  account 


‘share  of  the  market’  informa¬ 
tion,  particularly  from  chains. 
Some  basic  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  supplemented  by  well-de¬ 
signed  field  work  can  approxi¬ 
mate  fairly  closely  share  of  the 
market  data. 

“The  function  of  market  re¬ 
search  is  vital  to  a  newspaper. 
It’s  also  vital  to  the  advertiser’s 
executive  decisions.  In  bringing 
research  and  advertiser  together 
in  a  multi-dimensional  service 
the  Miami  Herald  has  broken 
new  ground  in  community  rela¬ 
tions.” 


supervisors  at  Basford  PR-Pro- 
motion. 

*  *  « 

Michael  Tancer,  president  of 
Coro,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  fash* 
ion  jewelry,  has  named  Annette 
Green  Associates  to  handle  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Coro  and  Vendome 
lines. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Roger  W.  Kaufman  has  joined 
James  G.  .\nderson  Associates, 
Boston  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive.  He 

is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin 

♦  * 

The  national  office  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  announced 
additions  to  its  Public  Relations 
Committee.  Philip  C.  Carling, 
BBDO,  succeeds  Richard  W. 
Darrow,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  as 
chairman.  New  members  are 
Robert  A.  Kelly,  Pepsi-Cola; 
Bernard  W.  Frazier,  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber;  Leroy  J, 
Bieringer,  Harshe-Rotman  and 
Druck;  William  Ruder,  Ruder  & 
Finn;  Herbert  D.  Strauss,  Grey 
Advertising;  and  Martin  Mi¬ 
chael,  Wenger-Michael  Adver¬ 
tising  of  San  Francisco. 

«  4t  4k 

Joseph  Caggiano  has  been 
named  a  .senior  vicepresident  at 
Bozell  &  Jacobs. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Richards,  public  relations 
executive  and  newspaperman, 
has  joined  Woody  Kepner  Asso¬ 
ciates,  as  an  account  representa¬ 
tive. 

*  «  « 

Three  public  relations  profes¬ 
sionals  have  joined  the  staff  of 
Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc.  New  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  is  Henry  Stem,  for¬ 
merly  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  In  the  Chicago  office  is  Eli¬ 
nor  M.  Fahrenholz,  formerly 
with  Campbell-Ewald,  Chicago, 
as  director.  Broadcast  Produc¬ 
tion  Services.  In  the  New  York 
office  is  Joseph  Strear,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  David  O,  Al- 
ber  Associates. 


Public  Relations  Appointments 
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LAYOUT  A.M)  DESIGN 


Subtle  touch  of  brightness 

The  I^uas  Times  Herald 

Warren  Reported  Out 


- BLAST  ROCKS  CAPITAL - 

Fighting  Intensifies  in  Saigon 

D*  Li.  I  £1.  »  Allies  Bottle  in  Provinces; 

Kl9ni,  Lett  ft  Cong  Thrust  Falling  Bock 

For  Runoff  If 


Boll  So)rs  Hanoi 
Hurting  Position 


Reds  Shell  Saigon;^ 
Six  Persons  Killed- 


Panel  Mullt  Drinks 

Senators 
Tackle  Tax 
Monday 


Viefnem  Tefli 

Horrimon  Plons 
Report  to  LBJ 


Terms  Reached 
In  Phone  Walkout 


fate  s  Hand  ea  Tfcrettfe. 
0«scf  Speed)  98  Mdet 


Poverty 

WorChiel 

Resigns 


'Only  Dem  To  Troll  Hixon, 
'RFK's  Appcol  in  Toilspin 


Heort  Tronspiont 
Potients  Coining 


Vending  Firm  Bid 
For  Tovern  Foils 


Swift  Senate  Tax  Action  Due 


head  (de-hooded,  please)  one  column  to  the  ripht 
would  cure  that. 

New  look  is  upper  right. 

Body  type  always  was  indented  and  column 
rules  were  sunk.  Now  cutofTs  are  sunk,  too.  All  the 
way  through  the  paper.  Eighteen  points  of  white 
space  replaced  the  cutoffs.  This  is  a  subtle  but 
noticeable  change. 

The  new  patterns  are  rectangles,  horizontal  and 
vertical  but  basically  horizontal.  Each  corner  of  the 
page  packs  weight. 

Kickers,  previously  all  caps,  now  are  caps  and 
lower  case.  The  proportion  of  the  kickers  was  boosted 
one  size.  That  is,  the  kicker  on  a  36-point  main  head 
now  is  24  point  instead  of  18  point.  This  is  a  good 
idea.  Credit  Charles  Dameron  with  it. 

In  the  old  page,  the  weather  and  index  package 
have  a  Ben  Day  rule  atop  and  lielow.  Now  the  Ben 
Day  is  gone.  A  minor  change,  yet  effective. 

Rules  and  box-alls  have  been  dropped  from  boxes, 
except  for  rare  circumstances.  One-column  boxes 
are  indented  one  pica  on  each  end.  Two-column  boxes 
are  indented  two  picas  on  each  end.  Heads  on  boxes 
are  indented  the  same  way,  to  prevent  overhangs. 

Note  the  headline  structure  in  the  Wild  Run.  It’s 
an  evolution  of  the  kicker  combination.  Wild  Run 
is  48  point.  The  two  lines  of  two-column  are  24  point. 

Captions  are  10  Vogue  extra  bold  italic.  A  variety 
of  captions  had  been  used.  Now  all  except  those  in 
the  Living  (women’s)  section  are  Vogue.  Living 
u.ses  Garamond.  Sometimes  captions  carried  overlines 
and  sometimes  not.  Now,  no  oveilines  anywhere. 

“The  paper  looks  a  lot  better  and  I  think  we  are 
on  our  way  to  a  much  cleaner,  brighter  appearance,” 
.lames  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  president  and  publisher, 
remarked  of  the  changes. 

A  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  simply  by 
throwing  things  away. 

So,  where  do  you  keep  your  hell  boxes? 


Big  in  Big  D  is  the  Dtillas  Timei^  Herald. 

It’s  in  its  92nd  year,  with  around  210,000  p.m. 
and  2.50,000  Sunday.  Big  D  is  nudging  a  million  in 
population. 

Early  in  June  the  Times  Herald  embarked  on  a 
revamp  project.  The  aim  was  subtle  changes  to 
improve  eye-appeal  and  readability.  Without 
diminishing  the  paper’s  identity. 

The  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Hollingsworth,  managing  editor;  Charles 
Dameron,  a.ssistant  managing  editor,  and  Kenneth 
Smart,  assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  with 
department  heads  cooperating. 

Upper  left,  the  previous  look. 

profusion  of  Ben  Day  devices  had  been  used 
throughout  the  paper.  They  smudged  it.  These  things 
consisted  of  hoods,  box-alls,  wave-rule  boxes,  coin¬ 
rule  boxes,  Ben  Day  rules  atop  and  below  various 
elements  and  other  contrivances. 

Not  many  of  these  devices  appear  on  this  old- 
look  page.  You  don’t  need  many  to  mess  up  a  page. 
.\n  example,  however,  is  the  hood  on  the  Harris 
Sur\’ey.  These  only  make  work  in  the  composing 
room. 

Before  the  revision,  format  .structure  emphasized 
vertical  strings  of  type,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  dog  legs  instead  of  horizontal  masses. 

This  old-look  page  contains  three  dog  legs,  one 
with  a  three-column  lead.  Then,  the  Phone  story 
forms  a  T-sciuare  with  shallow  body  type  in  its  first 
and  third  columns  and  deep  l)ody  type  in  its  second 
column. 

The  two-column  head  in  bottom  left  of  the  old 
page  puts  plenty  of  punch  in  that  area.  Lower 
right  fades  out,  however.  Shoving  the  three-column 
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Here's  why  the  American  Trucking  Industry 
has  the  world's  safest  driving  record. 


America’s  safety-minded  truck  and 
trailerbuildershewtothehigheststan- 
dards  of  design,  engineering,  man¬ 
ufacturing— so  professional  drivers 
have  the  finest  equipment  available! 


Truck  fleet  operators  conduct  sys¬ 
tematic  programs  of  safety  inspec- 


The  v/orld’s  best  drivers  complete 
the  picture.  Carefully  selected,  thor- 


tions  and  vehicle  maintenance— so  oughly  trained,  intensely  proud  of 


trucks  that  were  built  to  be  safe 
stay  safe! 


their  record,  these  men  prove  that 
safety  is  no  accident! 


THE  RECORD:  Although  trucks  total  16.1%  of  the  registered  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States,  only  10.9%  of  all  vehicles  involved  in 
highway  accidents  are  trucks.  (And  “involved”  does  not  imply 
“blame”.)  It’s  an  enviable  safety  record— one  worth  publicizing  as 
a  goal  for  all  drivers. 


American  Trucking  Industry'^ 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


International  Publishing  Corporation  Limited 


Hugh  Cudlipp  succeeds  Cecil  King 

Growth  prospects  remain  excellent 
despite  decline  in  profits  for  year  in 
difficult  economic  conditions 

Significant  developments  in  the 
United  States 


POINTS  FROM  THE 
DIRECTORS'  REPORT  FOR 
THE  YEAR  TO  29th 
FEBRUARY,  1968 

On  30th  May  1968,  Mr.  Hugh  Cudlipp 
succeeded  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King  as 
Chairman  of  the  International  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation,  the  world's  leading 
publishing  organisation.  It  is  based  on 
London,  controls  a  massive  group  of 
companies  in  every  publishing  activity 
• — newspapers,  magazines,  journals, 
books,  printing,  and  computer-based 
information  services — and  has  sub¬ 
stantial  interests  in  television  and  paper 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hugh  Cudlipp,  who  is  54,  has  been 
Deputy  Chairman  for  three  years  and 
was  Chairman  of  the  I  PC  Newspaper 
Division  which  publishes  17  national 
and  local  newspapers  including  the 
Daily  Mirror,  the  Sunday  Mirror,  the 
Sun.  The  People,  and  the  Daily  Times 
of  Nigeria.  He  has  been  closely  in¬ 
volved  for  many  years  in  the  top  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Corporation's  affairs, 
gaining  wide  knowledge  of  the  business 
side  of  publishing  to  add  to  his  un¬ 
rivalled  editorial  ability. 

Mr.  Cecil  King,  now  aged  67,  was 
Chairman  of  I  PC  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Daily  Mirror  Group,  for  17  years 
and  a  Director  for  nearly  40  years. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  trading  profit  from  printing  and 
publishing  for  the  year  to  29th  February 
1968,  amounted  to  $17.38  million,  a 
fall  of  $8.58  million  from  the  level  of 
the  preceeding  year.  Sales  were  main¬ 
tained  at  over  $327  million  (at  the  new 
rate  of  exchange),  and  the  decline  in 
profit  was  largely  due  to  difficult  trad¬ 
ing  conditions,  increased  costs,  and 
investment  in  reorganisation  for  greater 
efficiency  and  future  growth. 

The  Directors  are  recommending  a 
final  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of 
1 0%,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  1 8% 
compared  to  21%  in  the  previous  year. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  profit 
for  the  current  year  will,  subject  to 
unforeseen  circumstances,  adequately 
cover  the  new  dividend  rate. 

Trading  conditions  were  particularly 
difficult  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
when  advertising  revenue  was  over 
$5  million  less  than  in  the  comparable 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  rise  in 
costs  during  the  year  was  exacerbated 
by  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling,  but  little  relief  could  be  obtained 
from  higher  sales  revenue  because  the 
raising  of  cover  prices  for  the  main 
newspapers  and  magazines  had  to  be 
deferred  in  conformity  with  the  British 
Government's  prices  and  incomes 
policy. 


Nevertheless,  the  Corporation  pro¬ 
ceeded  deliberately  with  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  its  varied  interests,  incurring 
costs  which  will  bring  their  return 
through  more  efficient  operations.  The 
many  activities  of  the  Corporation's 
companies  have  now  been  grouped 
into  divisions  for  each  class  of  product, 
with  each  divisional  management 
largely  responsible  for  developing  its 
own  operations  and  profits. 
Rationalisation  and  modernisation, 
in  several  divisions  permitted  reduc¬ 
tions  in  manpower,  but  the  substantial 
initial  costs,  including  redundancy  pay¬ 
ments  to  staff,  have  been  charged  as 
expenditure  in  arriving  at  the  trading 
profit  for  the  year. 

The  Corporation  continued  with  its 
programme  for  developing  new  activi¬ 
ties  and  new  production  methods 
which  will  be  of  growing  importance  in 
the  future.  A  New  Enterprises  Division 
was  formed  for  the  commercial  exploit¬ 
ation  of  new  markets  and  products  in¬ 
cluding  computer-based  information 
services  and  the  use  of  new  techniques 
for  training  and  education. 

In  December  the  Corporation  acquired 
Butterworth  &  Company  (Publishers), 
the  leading  legal  and  medical  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
widespread  international  interests. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INTERESTS 

■  PC's  Business  Publishing  Division, 
Iliffe-NTP  International,  publishes  over 
140  business  and  technical  magazines. 
Through  International  Business  Press 
Associates,  and  its  association  with 
more  than  110  other  magazines 
throughout  the  world,  the  division 
offers  advertisers  and  readers  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  international  services.  Iliffe- 
NTP  International  has  six  offices  in  the 
United  States,  in  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  San  Francisco. 

During  and  since  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  division  increased  its  interests  in 
business  publishing  in  Sweden, 
Belgium  and  West  Germany:  it  plans  to 
increase  its  interests  in  the  Netherlands. 
New  magazines  have  been  launched 
for  the  European  market.  ' 

A  significant  development  in  the  USA 
was  the  execution  of  an  agreement  for 
the  merger  into  Cahners  Publishing 
Company  of  the  well  established 
Conover- Mast  organisation.  On  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  deal,  IPC's  interest  in 
Cahners  will  be  reduced  from  40%  to 
just  over  30%,  but  this  interest  will  be  in 
an  enlarged  group  with  annual  sales 
approaching  $50  million  and  publish¬ 
ing  over  30  magazines.  Cahners  has 
also  acquired  another  leading  American 
technical  journal.  Package  Engineering. 
In  July  1967,  IPC  acquired  further 
shares  in  the  International  Computa- 
print  Corporation  of  Philadelphia,  USA, 
which  became  a  subsidiary.  This 
Corporation  works  closely  with  the 
New  Enterprises  Division  in  London  to 
provide  computer  typesetting  and  com¬ 
piling  services  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hamlyn  Publishing  Group,  IPC’s 
Book  Division,  has  a  list  of  over  4,000 
titles  including  children's  books,  edu¬ 
cational  books,  and  the  famous  series 
of  art  books.  It  has  continued  to  increase 
its  American  sales,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  considerable  expansion 
in  Canada  through  the  recently  formed 
Hamlyn  Publishing  Group  (Canada), 
of  which  it  owns  two-thirds  of  the 
shares.  Over  30%  of  the  division's  sales 
are  exports  from  the  U.K.,  and  it  is 
developing  the  production  of  co¬ 
edition  books  in  different  languages. 
The  Hamlyn  Publishing  Group  is  also 
expanding  its  activities  and  interests  in 
Australia.  A  new  company,  Paul 


Hamlyn  Pty.,  began  trading  in  January 
to  serve  this  valuable  and  growing 
market.  It  will  not  only  market  the 
parent  company's  books,  it  will  also 
publish  books  of  special  interest  to 
Australian  readers.  The  division  has 
also  acquired  an  interest  in  an  enter¬ 
prising  Australian  paperback  publisher. 
Sun  Books  Pty.,  through  which  it  will 
market  its  own  paperback  range  now  in 
preparation. 

Butterworth  &  Company  (Publishers) 
has  subsidiaries  in  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  It  has 
reorganised  its  American  distribution 
network.  More  than  half  the  company's 
$9.1 2  million  sales  last  year  comprised 
publishing  overseas  and  exports  from 
the  UK;  it  is  planning  the  continued 
expansion  of  both  these  activities. 
Distribution  of  IPC's  newspapers  in 
Nigeria,  the  Daily  Times,  and  the 
Sunday  Times,  was  disturbed  by  the 
civil  war,  and  profits  declined. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES 
AND  PRINTING _ 

The  Daily  Mirror,  the  largest  circulation 
national  daily  newspaper  in  Britain, 
achieved  an  average  daily  sale  of  over 
5^  million  during  the  second  half  of 
1967.  The  Sunday  Mirror  and  The 
People  also  increased  their  sales,  but 
the  Sun,  with  a  reduced  circulation  in 
spite  of  high  editorial  standards,  re¬ 
mains  a  source  of  anxiety. 

Development  of  new  production 
methods  for  IPC's  newspapers  is  pro¬ 
gressing  fast.  The  web-offset  plant  in 
Belfast,  printing  the  Irish  editions  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  the  Sunday  Mirror,  has 
demonstrated  that  newspapers  can  be 
produced  on  a  national  scale  with  full 
colour  and  in  a  greater  variety  of 
regional  editions:  this  will  be  of  great 
appeal  to  advertisers  and  readers.  IPC 
has  now  ordered  a  new  web -offset 
printing  plant  for  its  Scottish  news¬ 
papers  which  will  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  and  should  be 
operational  in  late  1 971 . 

Most  of  IPC's  70  consumer  magazines, 
including  the  women's  market  leaders 
Woman  and  Woman's  Own,  achieved 
higher  circulations  during  the  second 
half  of  1 967-68  than  in  the  comparable 
period  of  the  previous  year.  Reduced 
advertising  revenue  and  increased 


costs,  however,  caused  profits  to  fall. 
From  May  this  year  the  three  com¬ 
panies  which  publish  magazines  have 
been  operating  within  a  new  Magazine 
Division  which  will  bring  advantages 
of  unified  management,  particularly  in 
areas  of  marketing,  promotion  and 
distribution. 

The  Printing  Division  has  continued 
with  its  major  rationalisation  pro¬ 
gramme,  reducing  the  number  of  its 
factories  and  investing  in  new,  highly 
advanced  equipment  which  will  im¬ 
prove  quality  and  output.  The  facilities 
offered  to  IPC's  magazines  for  printing 
editorial  and  advertisements  in  colour, 
and  in  more  regional  editions,  are  being 
expanded. 

TRADE  INVESTMENTS 

IPC's  major  investments  are  28%  of  the 
equity  in  the  Reed  Paper  Group  and 
22%  of  the  equity  in  the  Associated 
Television  Corporation. 

During  1 967-68  there  was  a  decline  of 
$1.64  million  in  the  income  received 
from  the  Reed  Paper  Group.  The 
Associated  Television  Corporation, 
however,  has  increased  its  dividend 
rate  by  5%  and  the  total  value  of  IPC's 
trade  investments  rose  during  the  year 
by  20%  to  $1 50  million. 

THE  FUTURE _ 

In  the  early  months  of  1968,  IPC  was 
able  to  apply  justified  increases  in 
cover  prices  and  advertising  rates 
which  had  been  postponed  because  of 
the  British  Government’s  policy  of 
restraining  price  and  wage  increases. 
These  increases  will  bring  in  substantial 
extra  revenue.  After  the  absorption  of 
increased  newsprint  and  other  costs 
stemming  from  devaluation  of  the 
pound  sterling,  the  Board  anticipates 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  recovery 
in  trading  profits  during  1968-69. 

The  further  outlook  must  remain  un¬ 
certain  because  the  publishing  industry 
in  Britain  is  inevitably  influenced  by  the 
general  state  of  the  economy.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Board  is  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  examining  all  aspects  of 
the  Corporation's  business  and  is 
determined  to  ensure  the  sustained 
growth  of  both  profits  and  earnings 
in  the  future. 


57  J-Grads 

Make  SDX 

Honor  Roll 


Chicago 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Society,  has 
awarded  19*>8  citations  for 
achievement  to  57  journalism 
graduates  who  were  selected  as 
outstanding  in  their  classes  at 
colleges  and  universities  where 
the  Society  has  chapters. 

Award  recipients  are  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  character, 
scholarship  in  all  college  work, 
and  competence  to  perform  jour¬ 
nalistic  tasks.  The  citations  are 
not  restricted  to  memliers  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  men  receiving  the  dis¬ 
tinction  this  year  are: 

Aliiliama — Richanl  I,.  Kitchen,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

.Arizona — Nicholas  C.  Proffitt.  Tucson. 
Arizona  State  —  John  E.  Polich. 
Scottsdale. 

Ball  State — Brian  T.  Usher.  Muncie. 
Ind. 

Bjiylor — Edward  F.  Kelton,  .Andrews. 
Texa.s. 

Bowlinir  Green  State — Rofter  E.  R. 
Holliday,  London,  Eng. 

Brigham  Young — Hon  L.  Searle  Jr.. 
Provo.  Utah 

Butier  —  John  Ullmann.  .Somerville. 
Mass. 

California  —  Roliert  P.  Stratmore. 
Kensington,  Calif. 

Colorado-  David  B.  Swanson,  Denver. 
Drake — Chris  Sch^er,  Cedar  Rapids, 
low.a. 

Duquesne — .Ala-i  AV.  Frank,  Pitts- 
liiirgh. 

Florida — Harvey  M  .Alper,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y. 

Georgia — James  R.  Taylor,  Summer¬ 
ville.  Ga. 

Houston — Ray  Waldrep.  Houston. 
Illinois — Bruce  Zumstein.  Eimw<M>d 
Park,  III. 

Iowa— Jeffry  J.  Hluliek,  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

Kansas — Danforth  W.  Austin,  Salina. 
Kan. 

Kansas  State— Bill  Buzenberg,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan. 

Kent  .State — Jose|>h  E.  Grisola,  Bar- 
l«erton,  Ohio. 

Kentucky— Kfnneth  R.  Hoskins,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Long  Island— James  F.  McCormick, 
Jr..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Maryland— James  R.  Fellows,  College 
Park.  Md. 

Minnesota  —  Michael  H.  Anderson, 
Minneaiiolis. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

To  kMs  In  toaeh  witli  marknting. 
advwtUins.  sabliihlni  and  graphic 
arts  in  Auitralia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PubUMhtd  fortmithtly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  S9  I 
Corner  Butt  A  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney.  Austrslia 


Mississippi — Dwijfht  L.  Gentry,  Pon¬ 
totoc.  Miss. 

Missouri — Stephen  M.  Rivkin,  Drexel 
Hill.  Pa. 

Montana — Bennett  R.  Hansen,  Hel¬ 
ena. 

Nebraska  —  Richard  Theis,  £<liua. 
Minn. 

Nevada— Joseph  W.  HelKerson,  Keno. 

North  Carolina — William  R.  Amloni?, 
South  Miami,  Fla. 

North  Dakota— Jan  C.  Sviire,  Hudson. 
Wis. 

Northern  Illinois—  l^nnie  D.  Ruben- 
dall.  Polo.  in. 

North  Texas  State — Melvin  R.  Tittle. 
Brady,  Texas  and  Howard  Swindle, 
l>enton.  Texas. 

Northwestern  -  Michjiel  M.  Conway. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ohio  -  Thomas  A.  Price,  West  Mifllin, 
Pa. 

(Vhio  State  Ronald  L.  Floor.  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma — Hanay  GeioRamah,  Ana- 
darko,  Okla. 

Oregon  —  Mike  Fancher,  (lunlen 
Grove,  Calif. 

Pennsylvania  State  —  Thomas  Du¬ 
laney,  Coraopolis.  Pa. 

Sacramento  State^* -Steven  F.  Haskins. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

St.  Bonaventure — Peter  J.  Kuhn. 
PiMighkeepsie.  N.Y, 

St.  Thomas -Michael  R.  Newes.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  —  Russ 
Barnard.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

South  Carolina  —  Henry  Counts. 
Springfield,  S.C. 

Southern  Illinois — John  Epi>erheimer. 
Harrisburtr,  III. 

Southern  Methodist — Darrell  L.  Rails- 
haek,  Phillips.  Tex. 

^nfuse-  Don.'ild  Ondreykt>,  Kndwell. 

Tennde  J.  Russell  Pelt/..  Bala  Cvn- 
wyd.  Pa. 

Texas — Peter  M.  Heyne.  Houston. 

Texas  Christian— Robert  G.  Liming. 
Due  West.  S.C. 

Te.xas  Technologicjil  —  James  West. 
Rf>sweil.  N.M. 

Tuls,a — Rol»ert  L.  Brown,  Tulsa. 

Washington  State -Neil  A.  Felgen- 
hauer,  Fairfiekl.  Wash. 

Washington  &  Lee  Donovan  D.  Hu- 
sat,  Munroe  Falls,  Ohio. 

\Vest  Virginia --Christ(»i>her  NwoImmIo, 
Enugu,  Nigeria. 

Wyi^mmg — Ru|>ert  H.  Kllis.  Laramie. 

• 

In  Newsprint  Sales 

San  Francisco 
James  D.  Westphal  has  lieen 
appointed  Crown  Zellerhach 
Corporation’s  central  regional 
sales  manager  for  newsprint.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  newsprint 
sales  in  Northern  California, 
Northern  Nevada  and  Utah.  He 
has  b(*en  with  the  company  since 
he  received  a  master’s  degree  in 
business  administration  from 
Stanford  University  in  1951). 
For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
been  supervisor  of  college  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  company. 
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EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

A  Slip  of  the  Lisp 


The  consensus  of  critics  concerning  the  use  of  dia¬ 
lect  in  news  stories  is  that  it  is  usually  best  avoided. 
Performed  by  an  expert  who  also  po.ssesses  discrimina¬ 
tion,  the  representation  of  dialect  or  unusual  accents, 
broken  English,  brogues,  or  -whatever  can  indeed  give 
a  stoi-y  a  memorable  and  amusing  flavor.  Preferably, 
however,  this  must  lie  tione  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give 
the  reader  the  impression  that  the  person  quoted  is 
iHMiig  either  ridiculed  or  patronized. 

Few  newspaper  writers  have  a  good  enough  ear  to 
reproduce  dialects  or  accents  or  other  peculiarities 
accurately.  It  is  lietter  not  to  make  the  attempt  at  all 
than  to  bungle  the  job.  Something  similar  happens 
when  a  writer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  use  a  technical 
or  foieign  phrase — almost  always  a  display  of  pride 
of  learning,  a  most  unamiable  trait — and  then  mis¬ 
spells  it  (e.g.,  c>(  toto  for  in  toto)  or  misapprehends 
its  meaning. 

The  worst  example  I  have  seen  lately  of  a  botched 
job  of  rendering  a  jieculiar  pronunciation  appeared  in 
Xewsu'eek.  A  person  descrilied  as  a  fag  clerk  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “Just  a  minute,  Marvin,  can’t  you 
sthee  I’m  too  bisthy  with  these  pajiers  here?’’ 

The  writer  was  attempting  to  represent  a  lisp,  the 
sjieech  abnormality  in  which  the  sounds  s  or  z  are 
given  the  sound  of  tli :  “Oh  thay  can  you  thee.” 

But  he  i-etained  the  .x  instead  of  substituting  tli  for 
it.  A  suitable  punishment  for  him  and  for  the  copy 
editor  who  passt'd  this  might  be  to  compel  them  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  pronounce  nfliee  and  bixthj^  (which  should 
have  lieen  thee  and  bithy  for  see  and  busy). 

This  atrocious  example  demonstrates  another  com¬ 
mon  failing  in  representing  a  lisp,  that  is,  neglecting 
to  change  all  the  s-sounds  into  (//-sounds.  People  w-ho 
lithp  lithp  all  the  time.  The  quotation  should  have  run, 
“Jutht  a  minute,  Marvin,  can’t  you  tliec  I’m  too  bithy 
with  theeth  paperth  here?” 


Wayward  Words 


“Pioclor  Thomson  is  John  C.  Lincoln,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Administration  at  Claremont  Men’s 
College  and  Claremont  Graduate  School.” 

The  context  of  this  sentence  did  not  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  undoubtedly  occurred  to  many  readers, 
namely,  why  has  Lincoln  lieen  masqueratling  as  Thom¬ 
son  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  acquainted  with  academic 
matters  recognized  immediately  that  the  comma  after 
Lincoln  was  a  boner,  and  that  Thomson  is  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  a  professional  chair  endowed  by  or  in  memory 
()i  Lincoln. 

This  may  seem  like  a  nonce-error,  probably  typo¬ 
graphical.  There  is  no  way  of  explaining  this  in¬ 
stance  of  it;  perhaps  it  was  an  accident.  But  I  have 
seen  the  error  often  enough  to  conclude  that  the  reason 
for  it  is  usually  ignorance. 
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Just  a  reminder 


Never  realtor. , 

Always  Realtor. 


We  invented  the  term  "Realtor”  many  years  ago.  It  is  a 
registered  service  mark  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  So  it’s  legally 
entitled  to  a  capital  letter,  just  like  Coca-Cola,  Technicolor, 
or  Rotarian. 

Every  leading  dictionary  distributed  in  the  United  States 
carries  (or  will  carry  In  its  next  printing)  a  definition  that  spells 
out  precisely  what  a  Realtor  is,  with  a  capital  R. 

We’re  proud  of  our  designation  and  all  it  implies.  And  as 
much  as  we  like  seeing  it  in  print  any  time  or  anywhere,  we  like 
even  better  seeing  Realtor  used  correctly— to  apply  only  to 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
and  with  a  capital  R. 

We  know  doctors,  ministers  and  mothers  don’t  get  a  capital; 
but  then  these  words  aren’t  registered  trademarks.  The  term 
"Realtor”  is.  So  we’ll  appreciate  it  if  you’ll 
remember  to  give  us  a  capital  R  from  now 
on.  Every  time. 


Realtor— a  professional  in  real  estate  who  subscribes  to  a 
strict  Code  of  Ethics  as  a  member  of  the  local  and  state 
boards  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


REALTOMS'  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20036 


■  ■ 


Pick  up  the  phone  book  and  the  city  is  at  your  beck  and  call.  Your  . 

Yellow  Pages  list  every  product  or  service  you  could  possibly  •  •>*- 

imagine.  The  White  Pages  tell  you  a  friend’s  forgotten  number, 
or  help  you  with  a  busy  list  of  phone  calls. 

Great  Northern  makes  directory  paper  to  provide  this  an- 
nual  service  for  millions  of  subscribers.  It's  strong,  lightweight 
and  highly  printable.  We  produce  thousands  of  tons  of  it  a  year. 

What  else  from  Great  Northern?  Newsprint— we're  this 
country's  leading  independent  supplier.  And  we  make  paper 
for  catalogs.  Mass  magazines.  Paperback  books.  Container- 
board  for  independent  boxmakers.  And  plywood  used  in 

To  meet  the  demand.  Great  Northern  draws  on  more  than  2.4 
million  acres  of  woodlands.  Yet  we  actually  grow  more  trees  than  we 
harvest.  And  in  Maine,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  many  of  our  green 
forest  lands  are  open  for  the  public’s  enjoyment. 

Making  paper  for  people  is  the  business  of  Great  Northern.  Specify  Great  Northern  on 
your  next  paper  order. 


For  a  reproduction  of  the  first-known  telephone  directory  published  in  1878,  write: 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Dept.  P2G2,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  PAPER 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

\  VISIT  TO  THE  VINEYARD 
By  Jerome  Aumente 


A  gossamer  gray  afternoon 
dampened  Martha’s  Vineyard 
with  mist  and  soft  rain,  and 
Henry  Beetle  Hough  was  in  a 
reminiscent  mood. 

While  the  latest  round  of 
visitors,  liesides  a  i-eporting 
team  from  a  nat  onal  magazine, 
moved  through  the  18th  century 
house  sided  in  hand-hewn  cedar 
shingles  which  contains  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices  of  the  Vineyard 
(inzette.  Hough  went  about  his 
business. 

He  seemed  as  undisturl)ed  as 
the  large  collie  sprawled  asleep 
aci'oss  the  entrance  foyei-,  ready 
to  trot  around  the  block  when 
Hough  took  one  of  his  regular 
"walking”  breaks. 

.\s  machines  clanked  out  lead 
slugs  in  the  rear  print  shop. 
Hough  paused  during  a  tour  to 
puzzle  briefly  over  the  current 
turmoil  at  Columbia  University. 
He  searched  memories  of  his 
own  anti-militarist  activities 
during  World  War  1  when  he 
was  a  journalism  student  on 
Morningside  Heights,  but  he 
found  nothing  to  compare  with 
today’s  chaos. 

Anecdotes  Knd  our  Knd 

Rack  in  his  office.  Hough  met 
with  a  grou])  of  Nieman  Fellows 
fiom  Harvard  University,  all 
alH)ut  to  r»'turn  to  their  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  after  a 
year’s  study,  and  a  pleasant 
.string  of  anecdotes  tumlded  end 
over  end. 

P'oi-  two  semesters,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  had  puffed  after-dinner 
cigars  and  drunk  bourbon  with 
publishers  and  editors  from 
around  the  nation.  This  made  it 
all  the  more  refreshing  now  to 
sit  in  old  clothes  in  a  cluster 
aiound  this  good-natured,  low- 
key  man  who  talked,  without 
need  of  whisky  or  cigars,  of  the 
paper  he  was  passing  on  to 
James  (Scotty)  Reston. 

He  had  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
father  who  l)equeaths  the  farm 
to  a  trusted  son  and  knows  it 
will  flourish  with  crops,  not  fall 
to  weed  or  suMi vision. 

The  3(*th  annual  invitation 
edition  with  eight  sections  and 
si.\ty-pages  selling  for  40-cents 
was  off  the  press.  The  masthead 
of  the  (I'azette,  founded  in  1816, 
was  marked  with  a  bucolic 
jumble  of  plant  gi  owth  and  vine, 
a  man  plowing  l>ehind  a  field 
hor.se,  all  encircled  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes  with  leaf  and  .stem. 
The  overline  announced:  “So 
summer  comes  and  we  return  to 
summer,  seeking  the  .small 
Island,  finding  summer  theie 
where  we  rememlHM-ed  between 


June  and  September.” 

Information  crammed  the 
masthead.  Not  truncated 
weather  blurbs  or  stock-market 
indexes,  but  a  statement  of  aims 
and  a  delineation  of  turf:  “De¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  six 
towns  on  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  viz.,  Edgartown,  Oak 
Bluffs,  'T  i  s  b  u  r  y,  (Vineyard 
Haven),  West  Tisbury,  Chil- 
mark.  Gay  Head.  These  with 
Gosnold,  constitute  Dukes 
County.” 

And  then  fui  ther,  on  the  left 
hand  side:  “Island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard,  seven  miles  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Winter  Population:  6,000; 
in  Summei',  40,000.  Twenty  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  Bedford, 
eight  miles  from  Boston,  and 
l.’iO  miles  from  New  York.” 

.New  Owners 

So  Ih*  it.  This  was  no  ordinary 
weekly,  and  now  it  was  further 
set  apart  from  the  dull  herd  by 
the  names  of  its  new  owneis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Reston  who 
for  the  time  Iwing  will  content 
themselves  with  contributing 
occasional  pieces  (Reston  had 
already  penned  an  article  for 
the  paper  on  his  Easter  stay  on 
the  island  and  an  article  carried 
the  byline  of  Sally  Reston  over 
an  interview  with  John  Updike 
who  tells  how  he  wrote  and 
revised  “Couples”  in  Chilmark.) 

.Although  Hough  considers  the 
executive  editorship  of  the  Xew 
York  Tiineit  second  to  a  few 
things  including  the  presidency 
of  the  nation,  he  did  not  allow 
the  weekly  mania  for  localizing 
an  angle  to  carry  him  to  fits  of 
purple  extieme. 

Publisher  Reston’s  apj)oint- 
nont  as  ex''cutive  editor  of  the 
Tinieit  merited  no  more  than  a 
one-column  heading  in  the  da- 
zette,  over  four,  straight-for¬ 
ward  paragraphs  and  enough 
unusal  white  space  to  require 
one  of  those  aphoristic  fillers 
which  read:  “It’s  nip  and  tuck 
to  get  the  spring  work  done,  and 
there’s  a  lot  more  of  it  than 
usual  to  do.” 

-Above  a  break  in  the  fold  was 
a  three-column  picture  of  a  fine, 
un.saddled  horse,  companion 
trotting  alongside,  all  silhouetted 
on  a  blank  horizon  under  the 
heading:  “Thinking  Together  in 
the  Crisp  Island  Sun.” 

Section  -A  was  dominated  by 
a  deeply  cut  five-column  picture 
of  a  gull  soaring  over  the  breed¬ 
ing  place  of  gulls,  and  the  head: 
“There’s  a  Time  and  Place  for 
Soaring,  of  Birds  and  Thoughts 
and  Fancies,  in  Every  Vineyard 


Summer.” 

Nearby,  a  first-person  account 
was  titled:  “How  It  was  to  Have 
Been  a  Boy  on  the  Vineyard  65 
Years  Ago — There  were  Elderly 
Adventures  and  Survivals  of 
Old  Ways  That  Instructed  and 
Entertained.” 

If  that  might  send  Xew  York 
Paily  Xewn  headhunters  into 
profane  titters,  take  yet  another 
headline:  “Singularly  Unsuper¬ 
vised  Were  Her  Creative  Island 
Summers  .  .  .  Life  on  East  Chop 
Overflowed  with  Bounty  of 
Simplicity  in  Victorian  Cottage 
That  Giew  (sic).”  Or  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  another  headline: 
“Letter  to  Miss  Emma  Recalls 
Old  Times  at  Cedar  Tree  Neck 
— Just  to  Reach  that  Blessed 
Spot  was  Like  Heaven — Beauty 
and  Fun  .Abounded  There.” 
.Alongside,  was  a  massive  cut  of 
Canadian  geese  over  a  pond. 

Hough  and  Fulilzer 

While  Joseph  Pulitzer  looked 
down  from  his  picture  frame  on 
Hough  and  his  guests — Pulitzer 
with  his  inevitable,  pained  and 
surprised  look — Hough,  himself 
a  pi  ize  winner  in  the  Pulitzer 
competition  for  his  historical 
writings  on  journalism,  sat  be¬ 
hind  a  battered  typewriter  and 
talked  of  life  on  his  island. 

Wide,  sagging  planks  in  the 
old  house  strained  t)eneath  the 
guests  crowded  into  the  room. 
Occasionally,  the  room  glowed 
with  the  flood  lights  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  photographer.  For  fleeting 
seconds,  the  effect  was  of  100 
refrigerators  suddenly  thrust 
open.  Then,  mercifully,  the  harsh 
glare  would  disappear  and  the 
office  melted  back  into  the  cloud- 
softened  shadows  of  early  after¬ 
noon.  The  rolltop  desk  was 
strewn  with  clippings,  papers 
and  letters.  Photos  were  every¬ 
where — of  a  seagull,  or  one  of  a 
collie,  resembling  the  l>east 
asleep  outside.  The  latter  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  firm  note  on  the 
front  door  forbidding  entrance 
to  all  masculine  dogs. 

Hough,  71,  talked  of  Reston, 
.■)8,  and  Reston’s  three  sons,  all 
interested  in  journalism.  “The 
Restons  are  ideal!  It  will  go  on 
in  the  profession,”  Hough  said 
of  his  paper. 

He  had  no  lack  of  potential 
buyers.  Hough  descril)ed  a  phone 
call  from  a  newly  retired  head 
of  an  important  ad  agency  who 
called  to  buy  the  paper.  Hough 
never  said  this,  but  it  was  not 
hard  to  imagine  him  politely 
listening  while  he  traced  the 
flight  of  an  imaginary  gull  In 
his  mind,  and  finally,  when  the 
talking  had  stopped,  telling  the 
ad  piesident,  firmly  no,  definitely 
no,  but  the  paper  was  not  for 
sale — in  politeness  omitting  the 
final  phrase  “to  him.” 

A  vigorous,  slim  man  with  a 
round,  polished  head.  Hough 


(Mr.  Aumente  wrote  this 
article  for  E&P  while  he  was 
finishing  up  his  year  as  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard.  He  has 
returned  to  the  Detroit  News 
where  he  is  a  specialist  in  urban 
and  Canadian  affairs.) 


rises  early  to  begin  his  workday, 
walks  several  miles  a  day,  and 
substitutes  walks  around  the 
block  with  the  collie  for  coffee 
breaks  to  punctuate  his  60-hour 
work  week. 

A  Love  Affair 

It  was  Patriots’  Day,  April 
19,  1920,  when  Hough  and  his 
wife  visited  the  teen-owner  of 
the  Gazette  who  had  an  office 
over  a  store  down  the  street. 
The  young  couple  were  met  by  a 
man  in  a  sagging  purple 
sweater,  a  straw  hat  and  a 
chewed  cigar.  “He  seemed  very 
ancient.  He  was  64.  The  other 
day  I  was  thinking,  and  now 
I’m  71  .  .  .  your  point  of  view 
changes,”  Hough  said  more  to 
himself. 

When  the  Houghs  bought  the 
paper,  they  were  as  excited  as 
the  Restons  are  now.  It  is  hard 
to  associate  such  an  emotion 
with  the  author  of  the  well- 
crafted,  revered  Times  columns, 
but  Hough  descril)ed  Reston  as 
“tickled”  as  if  the  paper  were 
a  “new  toy.”  “He’s  in  love  with 
the  island,  and  he’s  in  love  with 
the  paper,”  Hough  said.  Both 
items  were  clear  prerequisites 
for  anyone  who  ever  hoped  to 
buy  the  Gazette. 

Hough  has  only  taken  the  car 
ferry  to  the  mainland  about 
three  times  in  as  many  recent 
years,  and  the  last  vacation  was 
to  New  York  City,  an  experience 
he  vows  never  to  repeat.  Both 
World  Wars  and  television  have 
turned  his  island  “upside  down,” 
he  said,  but  he  accepts  this  with 
the  l)elief  that  “nothing  ever 
stays  the  same.” 

Even  the  youthful  revolt  has 
hit  the  island,  and  most  recently 
there  was  a  narcotics  laid  in 
which  those  rounded  up  included 
the  son  of  Yale’s  president.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  islanders 
over  65  is  higher  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average.  Hough  senses 
the  ages  of  those  who  come  regu¬ 
larly  getting  younger,  oi-  at  least 
it  seems  that  way. 

Old  sea  captains  who  once 
lived  out  retirement  in  frame 
houses  angled  toward  the  harbor 
are  gone.  So  are  the  old  breed  of 
grocery  storekeepers.  One  thing 
seems  eternal:  “the  summer 
people  still  take  it  easier,  and 
the  island  people  still  work 
harder  in  summer.  The  summer 
crowd  comes  from  the  state, 
from  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area,  and  life  coalesces  around 
the  yacht  club  activity.” 

(Continued  on  nert  page) 
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Hough  included  in  his  thumb¬ 
nail  island  census  “the  stuffy 
Bostonians  from  Gloucester  .  .  . 
remnants  of  the  cottage  crowd 
.  .  .  and  up-island,  you  have  the 
painters,  the  liberals,  the  radi¬ 
cals,  the  communists,  the  writers 
.  .  Who  was  Martha,  he  was 
asked  (for  the  one-millionth 
time).  Legend  has  her  as  the 
daughter  of  the  founder.  Hough 
said,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
she  is  in  fact — his  mother-in- 
law.  The  Vineyard  in  the  island 
name  is  still  deserved.  Hough 
dropped  to  almost  prayerful 
reverence  as  he  described  the 
wild,  dark  purple  grapes  and 
the  fragant  scent  they  cast  in 
summer. 

No  one  can  say  what  new 
<lirections  the  Gazette  might  take 
under  the  Restons,  but  for  the 
time  being  Hough  will  continue 
to  run  the  paper  with  the  help 
of  the  same  handful  of  editorial 
))eople.  He  is  confident  that  Res- 
ton  is  unpretentious  in  his 
future  plans;  to  turn  it  into 
something  literary  would  l>e  in 
Hough’s  estimation,  too  “coy.” 

The  Gazette  generally  stays 
out  of  national  politics,  and 
sometimes  eschews  state  politics 
in  an  amusing  way.  Hough  re¬ 
membered  a  long-winded  in- 
aug^ural  address  sent  him  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  one  governor  of  the 
state.  He  tossed  it  into  the  waste 
basket.  Then  a  correction  came 
through — a  minor  change  in  a 
phrase  on  page  27.  The  Gazette 
mischievously  carried  the  cor¬ 
rection  front  page. 

It  does  not  always  remain 
apolitical  despite  its  claim. 
Hough  recalled  once  that  the 
l)aper  decided  to  “break  loose” 
editorially  with  criticism  of  the 
“other  McCarthy.”  It  chose  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  praising 
a  local  bookstore  owner  who  pre¬ 
pared  a  display  table  of  anti- 
McCarthy  materials.  Then  there 
was  the  week  the  paper  felt  it 
necessary  to  chastise  Time  mag¬ 
azine  for  the  blithe,  pithy  and 
incorrect  charge  lumping  all 
country  papers  together  into  the 
netherworld  of  publications  that 
“come  smudgingly  from  flat  l)ed 
presses.” 

Cunlinuul  Crusade 

If  there  is  any  single,  domi¬ 
nant  issue  for  Hough  it  is  to 
preserve  the  island  environment 
which  is  constantly  threatened. 
Martha’s  Vineyard  resembles  an 
upside-down  dog  ignoring  the 
beckoning  gesture  of  Cape  Cod’s 
curled  bent  finger.  If  anything, 
the  island  wants  to  avoid  the 
over-development  that  has  hit 
Provincetown,  and  which  has 
reached  Nantucket  off  the  main¬ 
land. 

The  short,  12-week  season 
gives  the  island  some  protective 
weapon  against  greedy  commer- 
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cial  development,  but  there  is 
still  much  dealing  in  land,  high 
prices,  and  the  constant  possibil¬ 
ity  of  motel  mildew  on  the  land¬ 
scape.  No  one  has  come  up  with 
a  legislative  solution  (and 
Hough  himself  does  not  relish 
the  idea  of  the  island  becoming 
“the  prexy  of  Boston  poli¬ 
ticians.”). 

Hough  has  supported  the  need 
for  protective  zoning,  although 
this  has  angered  some  readers. 
He  is,  rightly,  proud  of  his  cam¬ 
paign  which  raised  $200,000  in 
four  short  months  to  create  a 
preserve  at  Cedar  Tree  Neck. 
The  move  encouraged  further 
gifts  of  land,  and  the  island  may 
end  up  with  nearly  400  acres 
in  this  single  preserve  alone. 
“Someone  said  the  most  potent 
influence  in  America  is  little  old 
ladies  in  sneakers,  and  it  is 
true,”  Hough  said  of  one  wing 
of  his  preservationist  army. 

People  have  elected  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  Their  at¬ 
tachment  to  each  other  is  more 
binding  Ix'cause  they  are  island 
people.  And  the  Gazette  main¬ 
tains  this  even  in  off-season, 
when  many  of  the  off-islanders 
continue  to  get  the  paper.  And 
the  readers  know  they  will  get 
the  local  story  in  depth. 

“Here  we  insist  on  writing 
things  fully,”  Hough  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  likes  to  get 
reporters  l)efore  journalism 
schools  have  taught  them  to 
“keep  it  short.”  He  described 
with  unspoken  horror,  one  re¬ 
porter  who  used  the  luxury’  of  a 
half-day’s  time  to  gather  ma¬ 
terial,  and  wrote  only  seven 
paragraphs.  It  just  would  not  do. 

Hough  is  outspoken  about 
mediocre  weekly  papers:  “The 
main  enemy  is  regimentation. 
They’re  all  doing  the  same  thing. 
They’re  all  going  to  offset. 
They’re  all  cheating  the  readers 
by  setting  as  little  type  as  pos¬ 
sible,  I  haven’t  been  to  a  press 
association  meeting  in  30  years 
— all  they  talk  about  is  making 
a  buck.” 

People  interested  only  in  a 
buck  do  not  remain  long  at  the 
Gazette.  Hough  enjoys  telling 
the  story  of  a  woman  stringer 
from  one  of  the  coves  who  sends 
in  dispatches  on  scraps  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  She  mailed  her  an¬ 
nual  bill  for  stringer  services 
and  it  totaled  $25.  Appended  to 
it  was  the  note:  “How  about  a 
raise  after  50  years?”  She  got  it. 
• 

Michigan  Winners 

Detroit 

Three  Detroit  Free  Pre:^it  staff 
memliers  won  the  top  prizes  in 
three  categories  of  the  comneti- 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Michigan 
.\P  Editorial  Association.  They 
were:  features — Barbara  Stan¬ 
ton;  sports  writing — Joe  Falls; 
newspictures — Tony  Spina. 
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Townes  Centennial 
Marked  by  Weekly 

Montclair,  N,  J. 

The  weekly  Montclair  Times 
published  a  Centennial  Supple¬ 
ment  dedicated  to  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Tow’n  of  Mont¬ 
clair, 

The  48-page,  black-and-white 
tabloid  section  was  issued  June 
13  as  an  insert  to  the  Thursday 
edition  of  the  standard  Times 
which  ran  36  pages  on  that  date. 

Advertising  included  institu¬ 
tional  space  from  local,  regional, 
and  state  business  and  banking 
firms,  and  participation  by- 
churches,  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  civic  and 
social  groups  in  the  Montclair 
region. 

Advertising  director  for  the 
centennial  pi’omotion  was  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Kane,  of  Montclair,  a 
free  lance  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agent.  Editor  was 
Harry  W.  Goas  of  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Hugh  F.  Gerard  of 
the  Times  staff  was  art  director. 

The  Montclair  Times  itself  is 
only  nine  years  away  from  its 
own  centennial.  Garvin  P.  Tay- 
liM’  is  publisher  of  the  paper, 
established  in  1877.  Joseph  M. 
Cudone  is  president  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  Donald  J.  Mulford  is 
associate  publisher. 


The  Times  has  an  ABC  audit 
of  just  over  10,000  copies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mulford,  a  loss  of 
only  213  subscribers  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  past  year  after 
the  subscription  rate  was  raised 
from  $6.50  to  $8.50  a  year,  by 
mail,  and  the  copy  price  was 
increased  from  15^  to  20^. 

• 

$50  Fine  Imposed 
For  Court  Photos 

A  freelance  photographer  who 
took  pictures  of  a  group  of  pro¬ 
testing  property  owners  inside  a 
United  States  District  Court 
courtroom  in  New  York  pleaded 
guilty  to  summary  contempt  and 
was  fined  $50  by  Judge  Milton 
Pollack. 

The  photographer,  Anthony 
DeCrescenzo,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
with  a  group  of  65  persons  who 
were  ousted  from  the  courtroom 
when  they  began  protesting 
Judge  Pollack’s  dismissal  of  the 
action  they  had  brought  against 
the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Judge  Pollack,  who  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  action  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  federal  ques¬ 
tion  involved,  said  he  had  been 
lenient  with  DeCrescenzo  be¬ 
cause  of  his  expressed  ignorance 
of  the  prohibition  against  taking 
photographs  in  federal  court- 


ill  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but 

in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  “Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine.”  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
I  on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it.” 
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JeflF  Clark  to  Teach 
At  Gra<ly  J-School 

Athens.  Ga. 

I>r.  Jeff  Clark  of  Rowling 
Green  (Ohio)  State  University 
will  l)eoome  a  professor  in  the 
Henry  \V.  Grady  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
next  Septeml>er,  according  to 
Dean  John  E.  DrewTy. 

r>r.  Clark,  in  addition  to  his 
teaching  duties  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University  for  the 
j)ast  eight  years,  has  sei  ved  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  North¬ 
western  Ohio  District  Journal¬ 
ism  Association  for  high  school 
journalists.  In  this  capacity,  he 
has  directed  annual  fall  work¬ 
shops,  a  newspaper  evaluation 
service,  and  a  spring  awards 
program. 

For  10  years  Dr.  Clark  has 
.served  as  judge  for  the  feature 
writing  contest  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  by  Quill  and 
Scroll,  international  honorary 
society  for  high  school  journal¬ 
ists. 

*  *  « 

Joii.v  Griffin,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  HnnolnUi  Advertiser 
— a  one-year  leave  of  absence  to 
study  central  and  south  Pacific 
islands  on  an  .\licia  Patterson 
Fund  fellowshij). 

*  *  * 

Ron  Yoi  ngblooi)  —  from 
United  Press  International  in 
Chicago  to  general  assignment, 
Honolulu  Advertiser. 

«  *  ♦ 

W.4LI.Y  Willis — from  business 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  to  public  relations  director 
with  .4mfac  Inc.,  Honolulu. 

*  ♦  * 

Dri*  Von  Bergen,  manager 
of  United  Press  International’s 
F rankfort,  Ky.,  bureau — named 
manager  of  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
bureau. 

*  »  ♦ 

John  E.  Giiniven — from 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  Lexington.  Ky..  bu¬ 
reau  to  manager  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort.  Ky.,  bureau. 


MRS.  JOAN  LARSON  has  been 
named  director  of  photography  in 
the  Peace  Corps  Office  of  Public 
Information,  Washington.  She  has 
been  with  the  anti-poverty  pro¬ 
gram  since  its  inception  in  1964, 
most  recently  serving  as  deputy 
director  of  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Division  of  VISTA.  Earlier 
she  spent  I  I  years  in  Japan,  where 
she  wrote  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Mainichi  Daily  News. 

J.v.MEs  W.  L.ambert,  Xatchez 
Hewoernt — elected  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  ♦  * 

Lee  Daniels,  formerly  with 
the  ('iimden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
— to  general  assignment  with 
the  Phihtdelpliia  Dnily  Sews. 

♦  *  * 

Jeffrey  Van  Tienen — from 
letail  advertising  representative 
to  Sales  Planning  Manager  of 
the  .Xnsonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

C 1 1  ARL<  tTTE  LEIG  H  -T  A  YLOR — 
fi  om  Outlook  on  Living  editor  of 
the  Santa  .Moniea  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook  to  director  of  pul)- 
lic  relations  and  promotion  for 
the  Thomas  .A.  Dooley  Founda¬ 
tion,  .San  f'rancisco.  AIrs.  Toni 
Frank  moves  from  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montrose  (Calif.) 
Ifailg  Ledger  to  succeed  her. 
Mrs.  .Margie  Daniels  Oster — 
promoted  to  associate  women’s 
editor. 


NeMspaper  Reatlers 
—Informed  and  Intpiisitive 

The  education  explosion  is  the  principal  reason  today's 
newspaper  reader  is  more  informed  and  Inquisitive 
than  he  was  less  than  a  generation  ago. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTELY  SERVICE 

1735  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006  202-296-6800 


news 

liPI  Names  Gallow  ay 
As  Indonesia  Chief 

.Appointment  of  Joseph  L. 
Gallowa.v  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  manager  foi-  Indonesia 
was  announced  by  Donald  J. 
Brydon.  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  .Asia.  Gal¬ 
loway  succeeds  Richard  1.  Stone' 
with  headeiuaiters  in  Djakarta. 

Galloway,  26-year-old  Texan, 
joined  UPI  in  Kansas  City  in 
1961  and  served  as  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  liefore 
being  transferred  to  Tokyo  in 
1964.  He  covered  the  war  in 
Vietnam  for  18  months, 

*  *  * 

Willard  Clark,  foimerly 
with  the  Steubenville  (Ohio) 
Heralfl-Star  and  UPI  news  pic¬ 
tures  in  New  York — from  editor 
and  publisher  of  U.N.  Camera 
magazine  to  photographic  edi- 
tor-at-large  for  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

tf  *  * 

Vir  Maerki — from  political 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Fiurlington  (V’t.)  Free  Press  to 
news  director  for  WVNA’-tv  in 
Burlington. 

«  *  « 

Harvey  H.  Segal,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  l)een  named  to  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  Iward  as  a 
specialist  in  economic  affairs. 
He  succeeds  M.  J.  Ross.ant,  now 
director  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund. 

* 

.Alan  B.  Wayne,  formerly 
with  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune  and  the  Boston 
bureau  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  —  appointed  regional 
publicity  manager  for  United 
.Air  Lines  in  the  New  York  area. 
*  *  * 

Herald  L.atiiam,  formerly 
with  the  .Atlanta  Journal,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  and  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginia-Pilot  and  now  director  of 
public  relations  with  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce — named  acting  editor  of 
Cincinnati  magazine. 

*  *  * 

William  S.  Odlin  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  reporter — now  editor  of 
Transport  Topics,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  .American 
Ti  ucking  .Associations, 

*  *  « 

.Margaret  Peasley,  giaduate 
(B.S.  in  .Advertising)  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
— named  editor  of  the  Family 
Star,  employe  newspaper  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  She 
will  also  write  promotion  copy. 
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Andrew  V.  Ippolito 


Librarians  Elert 
Ippolito  of  NcHstlay 

■Andrew  V.  Ippolito,  director 
of  librai  y  and  research  at  .\ews- 
dny.  Long  Island  newspaper,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  News- 
))aper  Division  of  the  Special 
Libraries  .Association  at  the 
organization’s  recent  convention 
in  Los  .Angeles. 

The  division  includes  mem- 
liers  from  the  newspaper, 
periodical,  television,  radio  and 
advertising  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  officers  are:  James 
Doohan,  Kansas  City  Star,  vice- 
chairman;  James  Scofield,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  secretary- 
treasurer;  John  Frankland,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  director,  and 
Josephine  Johnson,  Louisville 
C oiirier-Jou  rnal,  director. 

Next  year’s  conference  will 
take  place  June  2-7  in  Montreal. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

High  Conner — promoted  to 
manager  of  the  United  Press 
International  Newark,  N.J., 
bureau. 

-.  *  * 

Jeanette  Sarkisian  Wagner, 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  a  senior  articles  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post — named  articles  editor  of 
Cosmopolitan. 

♦ 

Crosby  N.  Boyd  Jr. — from 
the  national  sales  staff  to  as¬ 
sistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Star. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Star. 

*  •  * 

Charles  C.  He.\ton  3rd — 
from  the  real  estate  sales  staff 
to  real  estate  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Star, 
succeeding  Robert  M.  Knight, 
who  joined  the  Star’s  national 
adveitising  staff. 
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in  the  news 


ANPA  Committee 
Chairmen  Named 

New  chairmen  for  four  com- 


Sports  Direelor  and 
Sports  Editor  Named 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Naahville 
lianner,  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Fred  Russell  to  sports 
director  and  Edpar  Allen  to 
sports  editor, 

Russell  has  lieen  sports  edi¬ 
tor  sir.ce  1930.  He  also  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  Publishing  Company. 

.\llen  has  been  a  member  of 
the  sports  staff  since  1942. 

Stahlman  said  Russell  will 
new  be  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  his  daily  column  and  to  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Honors  Court  of  the 
National  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 
From  1949  through  1902,  he 
wrote  the  annual  “Pigskin  Pre¬ 
view”  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
books  of  sjiorts  humor  and  an 
autobiography,  “Buiy  Me  In  .An 
Old  Press  Box.” 

.Allen,  in  1901,  was  voted 
Tennessee’s  “Sports  Writer  of 
the  Year.” 

♦  K>  ♦ 

WiLLlA.M  Egi.nto.v  of  the  hncn 
City  Presn-Citizen  —  elected 
chaiiman  of  the  Iowa  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
.Association. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  R.  Bell — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  editorial  writer 
to  managing  editor  of  the  I’ic- 


JoHN  R.  Stallard  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  city  desk  after  a  year’s  ab¬ 
sence  to  write  a  book  on  frontier 
living. 

♦  «  « 

Sid  Porter — promoted  to  Vo¬ 
lusia  County  Manager  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star, 

♦  lie 

C.  Roland  Higiies,  special 
projects  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va. )  Tinien  and  the  World- 
Xewn  who  spent  27  of  his  43 
years  with  the  papers  as  sports 
editor  of  the  W-N — retired 
June  30.  He  is  succeeded  by  .Al 
Minor,  W-N  copy  editor. 

*  *  « 

Jim  G.  Cotton — promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Contra  Cofita  Times  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Lyle  W.  Lakaver — from  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Chula  \’istn 
(Calif.)  Star-News,  to  associate 
editor  of  Rohr  News,  Rohr  Cor¬ 
poration,  Chula  Vista. 

«  *  * 

Lewis  E.  Heifner — from  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  lieacon  Journal 
to  business  manager  of  the 
(llohe.  Catholic  Diocesan  news¬ 
paper  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

*  «  « 

Joseph  .M.  Gi’ilfoyle,  former 
news  executive  on  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  Dow  Jones 
News  Service,  succeeding  Sam- 
l  EL  C.  Lesch,  who  is  retiring. 


mittees  have  been  announced  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  -Association.  "They  are: 

Postal — Stephen  W.  Ryder. 
Ottaway  Newspapers. 

Traffic — William  L.  McLean 
111,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Mobile  Radio — S.  B.  Whitten- 
harg,  .Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  and 
(Uohe-Times. 

Public  Relations — Irvin  S. 

Taubkin,  New  York  Times. 

Other  committee  chairmen 
are: 

Fedeial  Laws — John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  Wirhittt  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

Taxation — Hall  T.  McGee  Jr., 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  S: 
Courier  aud  Post. 

Press  Communications — .Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  News- 
jiapers. 

Newspaper  in  the  Classroom — 
Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World. 

News  Research  Center — 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis 
(Ind. )  Star  and  News. 

Journalism  Education — Ken¬ 
neth  MacDonald,  Bes  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

Labor  Relations — Miles  P. 
Patrone. 

Supervisory  T raining — .Alliert 
Spendlove,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

The  Newspaperlwy  committee 
is  to  lie  absor)>ed  by  a  Circula¬ 
tion  committee  which  will  be 
named  later. 

*  *  * 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER— James 
Paul  Hanlon,  above,  a  senior  at 
Mahwah  High  School,  Mahwah, 
N.J..  has  won  the  $500  Walter  E. 
Sheldrick  Scholarship  awarded  by 
the  twice-weekly  Ridgewood  News¬ 
papers  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Judging  was  based  on  scholarship, 
extra  curricular  activities,  interest 
in  journalism  and  financial  need. 
The  18-year-old  winner  will  major 
ii  journalism  at  Central  Michigan 
University.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  in  memory  of  the  late 
Walter  E.  Sheldrick,  vicepresident 
of  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers,  who 
died  in  1965. 


toria-  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times.  He 
succeeds  Leslie  Fox.  who  died 
-May  24. 

4t  « 

.Michael  H.  Upt.agrafft — ap- 
l)ointed  Spokane  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  succeeding  Roberta 
Ulrich,  transferred  to  UPI’s 
Portland  bureau. 

♦  ♦  # 

Eleanor  Marra,  managing 
editor  of  the  HV.s)  Orange 
(N.  J.)  Chronicle,  is  the  first 
woman  and  the  first  journalist 
elected  president  of  the  West 
Grange  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
«  «  « 

Peter  J.  Sena — from  rewrite 
man  at  the  Philadelphia  In- 
(ptirer  to  the  public  relations 
department  of  Smith,  Kline  and 
French,  pharmaceutical  manu¬ 
facturers. 

*  V  » 

E.  .A.  Sebestven,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Saskatoon 
( Sask.)  Star-l^hoenijr — named 
to  the  new  position  of  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  general 
manager.  Cam  McKenzie,  sports 
editor  for  19  years,  liecomes 
managing  editor.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Jack  Cook. 


*  *  * 

Linda  Cottam,  “outstanding 
woman  graduate  of  19<)8”  at 
.Arizona  State  University — to 
the  staff  of  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Phoenix  Oazette. 

*  *  « 

Don  Whitehead,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  colum¬ 
nist  and  two  time  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner — the  first  annual  Harlan 
Countian  of  the  Year  award 
from  the  Harlan  Jaycees. 


William  B.  Simonson  Jr., 
business  manager  of  the  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  .Advance — named 
plant  manager. 

*  V  * 

Cy  Kennel — named  retail 
advertising  manager  of  '  the 
Hagerstown  (.Md.)  Herald-Mail, 
succeeding  W.  J.  Santman,  who 
retired  after  45  years  with  the 
newspapers.  Earl  L.  Doughty 
replaces  Kennel  as  general  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager. 


Chapter  Officers 

Dallas 

Dallas  Chapter  ef  the  -Ameri¬ 
can  -Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  installed  new 
officers  recently.  They  are: 
President  —  James  S.  Alley 
( Katz) ;  vicepresident — James 
.M.  Cooper  (Sawyer,  Ferguson  & 
Walker;  and  secretarj’-treas- 
urer — Dick  Saunders  (Bran¬ 
ham). 


jf. 
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Danger  at  UN 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


inR’s  UN  proceedings,  he  paused 
long  enough  to  say  he  had  read 
the  latest  dispatches  from 
Prague  “wdth  interest.”  In  view 
of  the  absence  of  action  on  his 
own  case,  however,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  say  nothing. 

Aside  from  covering  major 
proceedings  (the  bureau  is  ex- 
l>ected,  incidentally,  to  file  some¬ 
thing  for  AP  world-wide  distri¬ 
bution  any  time  a  delegate  from 
any  of  the  122  membership  na¬ 
tions  says  or  does  anything), 
Harrelson  and  his  associates  file 
al)out  100  special  articles  a  year, 
on  background,  personalities  and 
j)rofiles,  for  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Slack  Season 

When  a  slack  season  comes, 
which  it  sometimes  does,  the  men 
try  to  work  in  a  few  weeks  of 
vacation.  Harrelson  and  Besser 
manage  to  get  away  during  July 
and  August  and  Oatis  takes 
most  of  his  four  weeks  alwut 
Christmas  time. 

A  reporter  covering  the  UN 
for  the  AP  accumulates  a  great 
(leal  of  overtime,  which  he  adds 
to  his  vacation  schedule. 

“We  work  it  off,  a  day  here 
and  there,”  Harrelson  said.  “A 
day  added  to  a  weekend.  It’s 
mighty  nice  on  the  golf  courses 
on  Monday  —  nobody  much 
around.  I  like  to  get  in  a  little 
of  that.” 

While  he  is  not  covering  UN 
debates,  writing  feature  stories 
and  doing  profiles,  or  playing 
golf  on  his  days  off,  Harrelson 
goes  to  Canada  and  writes  about 
Canadian  life.  He’s  a  specialist 
on  Canadian,  politics. 

“I’ve  covered  every  Canadian 
election  since  1957 — six  of 
them,”  he  said.  “I’ve  established 


intervention,  bounded  back  in 
public  favor,  he  recalled,  with 
its  efforts  to  halt  the  Pakistan- 
Indian  war,  and  later  to  restore 
peace  on  Cyprus,  between  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots,  inflamed 
by  ancient  animosities.  Then  the 
Israeli-Arab  war. 

With  all  respect  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  six-day  victory  achieved 
by  the  Israeli  forces,  Harrelson 
believes  that  the  restoration  and 
preser\’ation  of  peace  is  due 
largely  to  UN  mediation.  He 
pointed  to  the  effectiveness  along 
the  Suez  Canal,  a  sort  of  um¬ 
pire  operation. 

“There  are  exchanges  of  gun¬ 
fire,”  he  said,  “but  UN  observers 
on  either  bank  have  kept  the 
combatants  apart.” 

The  UN  has  l)een  descrilied  as 
a  big,  floundering,  growing, 
fumbling  bureaucracy.  But  pos¬ 
sibly  something  like  it,  too 
luml)ering  and  ponderous  for 
emotion  and  immediate  action, 
is  what  a  world  organization, 
dedicated  primarily  to  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace,  must  in  effect  be. 
Harrelson’s  view  is  that  the  UN 
works  j)onderously,  but  works 
and  is  doing  l)etter  than  it  used 
to. 

Many  Voices 

And  he  is  aware  of  something 
that  j)ossibly  a  lot  of  people  do 
not  know.  Thinking  has  changed 


at  the  UN.  For  a  time  it  was 
numbers  that  counted — one  man, 
one  vote:  a  growing  number  of 
nations.  More  and  more  areas 
achieving  independence  and 
sending  a  delegate  along  w’ith  a 
flag.  The  flag  waved  and  the 
delegate’s  voice  was  heard  in 
the  General  Assembly,  the  gen¬ 
uine  “democratic”  assemblage 
of  nations. 

“So  many  voices  were  heard 
demanding  so  many  things,” 
Harrelson  said,  “that  it  became 
impossible  to  get  anything  done.” 

The  emphasis,  he  said,  is  back 
to  the  Security  Council,  where 
there  are  only  15  memljers,  five 
of  them  permanent.  These  are 
the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  the  USSR, 
and  Free  or  Nationalist  China. 
The  remaining  10  are  elected 
for  two-year  terms  in  the  Gen- 
eial  Assembly,  and  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  immediate  reelection. 

So  the  action  at  the  UN  is 
away  from  what,  in  U.S.  politics, 
has  become  the  dominant  philos¬ 
ophy — one  man,  one  vote.  Here, 
all  this  time,  we  have  l)een  shift¬ 
ing  the  political  furniture  to 
conform  to  a  UN  savoir  that  has 
given  way,  like  style  in  women’s 
hats,  to  something  we  thought 
had  gone  out  with  Kipling  and 
the  British  Empire.  One  comes 
away  from  the  UN  with  an  old 
old  thought ;  the  more  things 


change,  the  more  they  are  the 
same. 

That’s  life.  Or  as  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  man  would  say,  busy  with 
the  running  story,  that’s  a  fea¬ 
ture  I’ll  get  roun(i  to  later. 

• 

100  Years  for  County, 

101  Years  for  Paper 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

A  204-page  Centennial  edition 
commemorating  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Etowah  County  was 
published  June  23  by  the  Gads¬ 
den  Timex.  Included  also  was 
reference  to  the  Times’  101st 
anniversary. 

The  bulk  of  the  editorial  pages 
were  reproductions  of  front 
pages  appearing  in  the  Times 
during  the  past  century.  The 
Times  was  founded  July  3,  1867. 

The  editorial  content  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Executive  Editor  Paul 
.Meloun.  Don  Thrasher,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  and  Mrs.  Ora 
Biggs,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  were  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

A  (]orrf<*lioii 

The  revised  data  for  the  1968 
E(feP  International  Year  Book 
(June  8,  page  28)  incorrectly 
named  the  New  American  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  The  paper 
there  is  the  Xew  Mexican. 


enough  contact  to  where  I  can 
get  a  story  without  too  much 
work,  by  calling  up  the  right 
l)eople  and  checking  with  them.” 

He  was  preparing  to  leave  to 
cover  the  June  25  elections  in 
Canada. 

When  he  gets  back,  there 
might  be  something  new  at  the 
UN.  “You  never  can  tell,”  he 
said.  war  somewhere — sud¬ 
denly  you  have  something  on 
your  hands.” 

Here  to  Stay 

.After  22  years  covering  the 
Big  Glass  Box  on  the  East 
River,  day  by  day,  Harrelson 
doesn’t  believe  the  UN  is  likely 
to  .soon  go  out  of  business,  as 
many  so  frequently  predict. 

The  UN,  possibly  at  its  lowest 
ebb  in  the  early  fall  of  1964, 
following  the  Congo  fiasco  and 
the  refusal  of  Soviet  Russia  to 
])ay  its  share  of  the  co.stly 
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A  14  TO  I  SHOT — A  photo  mural.  "Belmont  in  Years  Gone  By," 
was  presented  to  the  New  York  Racing  Association  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Composed  of  14  photographs,  it  depicts  scenes 
at  Belmont  Park  during  its  100-year  past  and  hangs  in  the  grandstand 
area.  The  presentation  was  made  by  News  Executive  Editor  W.  A. 
Casselman  (left)  and  Sports  Editor  Bob  Anderson  (right)  to  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Dickinson,  president  of  the  New  York  Racing  Association.  In 
accepting  the  mural,  Mr.  Dickinson  said,  "I  feel  it  fitting  that  the 
Daily  News,  which  pioneered  in  photo  news  coverage,  should  have 
donated  the  outstanding  photo  mural  dedicated  here  today." 
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Linage 


1968  1967 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-#  .  3,219.000  2,840,003 

§B#acon  Journal-S  ....  1,268,891  1,080,601 


Grand  Total  .  4,487,891  3,920,604 

ALBANY  N  Y# 

•Knicli#rbocl(#r-N#ws-#  I, "475,187  1.688,479 

Tlm#s  Union-m  .  1,460,537  1,463,827 

5Tim#t  Union-S  .  926,509  991,413 


Grand  Total  .  3.M2,233  4,143,719 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-tn  .  2,051,327 

SJournal-S  .  615,232 

Tribune-#  .  2,096,589 


1,918,976 

629,573 

1,928,076 


Grand  Total  .  4.763,148  4,476,625 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,127,077 

Journal-#  .  3,734,651 

Journal  & 

Conititution-S  .  1,327,638 


2,630,715 

3,275,512 

1,292,444 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
Th#  linage  tabulation  shown  her#  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
esclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  per¬ 
mission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

bcept  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  May  1968  Linages 
•Includes  33,513  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludas  29,754  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  37,963  lines  PARADE 
JTlncludes  59,515  lines  WEEKEND. 


1968 

1967 

CHICAGO 

ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  . 

4,779,661 

4.369,891 

Tribune>S  . 

2,130,604 

1,956,220 

fDaily  News-e  . 

2,340,041 

2,352,276 

American-e  . 

1,257,623 

1.249.826 

Amarican-S  . 

506,222 

594,862 

Sun-Times-m  . 

2,527.492 

2,452,983 

$Sun-Timas-S  . 

1,251,618 

1,209,151 

Grand  Total  . 14,795,261  14,185,209 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1968 — 4,779,661  includes  895,605 
lines;  1967—4.369.891  includes  613.371  lines. 
— S  1968—2,130,604  includes  415,183  lines; 
1967-  1,956,220  includes  374,791  lines.  Daily 
News-e  1968 — 2,340,041  includes  92.988  lines. 
Sun-Timas-S  1968— 1.251,618  includes  199- 
709  lines;  1967—1,209.151  includes  229.688 
lines. 


Grand  Total  .  8.189,366  7,198,671 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-#  1968—3,734,651  includes  144,844 
lines;  1967-3,275.512  includes  96,723  lines. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,753,196  2,607,044 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,471,094  1,434,608 

Post  «  Times-Star-e  ...  2,807,283  2,699,957 


§News-American-S  .... 

716,285 

705,201 

News-American-e  . 

1.776,097 

1,687,951 

1.765,146 

1,793,159 

Sun-e  . 

2,603,201 

2,508,586 

fSun-S  . 

1,651,007 

1,653,802 

Grand  Total  . 

8,511,736 

8,348,699 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

1,190,472 

1,125,957 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2,223,236 
§Advocate-S  .  552,524 


Grand  Total  .  2,775,760 

NOTE;  State-Times-e  t  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 


BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  1,642,423  1,652,664 

|Pr»$5-S  .  525,592  475,851 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  4al,67l  518,273 


Grand  Total  7,031,573  6,741,609 

NOTE;  Post  ft  Times-Star-e  1967-2,699,- 
957  includes  35.900  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,330,695  3,026,645 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,872,938  1,620,151 

Press-e  .  3.663,179  3,464,563 


Grand  Total  .  8,866,812  8,111,359 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealar-m  1968—3,330,695  includes  660 
lines.  Plain  Daaler-S  1968—1.872.938  in¬ 
cludes  81,001  lines;  1967 — 1,620,151  includes 
35.898  lines.  Press-e  1968—3,663,179  includes 
672,618  lines;  1967—3,464,563  includes  487,. 
990  lines. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3.341.880  3,036,050 

Dispatch-S  .  1,625,533  1,454,051 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,295,917  1,173,735 


Grand  Total  .  6,263,330  5,663,836 


Grand  Total  .  2,649,686  2,646,788 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,380,817  1,182,756 

News-e  .  2,362,519  2,073,070 

tNews-S  .  820,181  747,026 


Grand  Total  .  4,563,517  4.002,852 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1968-2,362,519  includes  78,441 
lines;  1967 — 2,073,070  includes  67,685  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  847,208  756,850 

Advertiser-S  .  411,936  411,087 

Globe-e  .  1,920,136  1,931,663 

Globe-m  .  2,150,204  2,008,755 

«Globe-S  .  1,853,579  1,751,811 

Herald-Traveler-m  ....  1,485,523  1,264,636 

tHerald-Traveler-S  ....  965,493  1,029,666 

Traveler-e  .  —  1,493,582 


Grand  Total  .  9,634,079  10,648,050 

NOTE:  Traveler-e  ceased  publication 
effective  with  the  July  8,  1967  issue. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Eipress-m  _  1,451,722  1,422,131 

ICourier  Express-S  _  1.276,903  1,135.144 

fEveninq  News-e  .  3,369,618  3.053,548 


Grand  Total  .  6,098,243  5,630,823 

NOTE:  Part  run  adveitisinq  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1968—1,276,903  includes 
43,200  lines;  1967—1,135,144  includes  72,600 
lines.  Evening  News-e  1968—3,369,618  in¬ 
cludes  118,320  lines. 


CAMDEN.  N.J. 


Courier- Post*e  . 

2,263,612 

2,232,256 

CHARLOTTE 

,  N.C. 

News-e  . 

1,673,419 

1,502,185 

Observer-m  . 

2,588,334 

2,251,479 

§Observer>S  . 

788,323 

735,242 

Grand  Total  . 

5,050.076 

4.488  906 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,330,717  3.187,425 

tNews-S  .  1.009,160  924,660 

Times  Herald-a  .  3,710,633  3,653,362 

ITimes  Harald-S  .  1,108,717  1.085.838 


Grand  Total  .  9,159,227  8,851,285 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Times  Herald-e  1968—3,710,633  includes 

214,096  lines;  1967-3,653,362  includes  332,- 
912  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1968-1.108,717 
includes  43.420  lines;  1967—1.085,838  in¬ 
cludes  74.132  lines.  News-a  1968—3.330.717 
includes  102.240  lines;  1967—3.187,425  in¬ 
cludes  175,000  lines.  News-S  1968-1.009.- 
160  includes  17,488  lines;  1967-924,660  in¬ 
cludes  41,900  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,8^,093  2,676,871 

News-e  .  2,909,839  2,792,499 

§News-S  .  761,286  734,648 


Grand  Total  .  6,511,218  6,204,018 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  2,871,689  2.796.280 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  515,524  533,623 

Post-e  .  3,340,223  3.374.241 

Post-S  .  1,233,676  1,123,230 


Grand  Total  .  7,961,112  ,7,827.374 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1968—3,340,223  includes  177.296  lines; 
1967-3,374,241  includes  313,177  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reqister-m  .  823,791  791,991 

Tribune-e  .  1,421,709  1,429,280 

tReqister-S  .  595,516  570.861 


Grand  Total  .  2,841,016  2,792,132 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1968—1,421,709  includes  29  920 
lines;  1967 — 1,429,280  includes  78,034  lines. 
Registar-S  1968—595,516  includes  117,507 
lines-  1967—570.861  includes  73.407  lines. 
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1968 

1967 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

2,054,686 

$Fraa  Prass-S  . 

616,110 

News-e  . 

3,895,860 

tNcws-S  . 

1,549,711 

Grand  Total  . 

8,116,367 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1967 — 2,054,686  includes  109,- 
204  lines.  Free  Press-S  1967—616,110  in¬ 
cludes  75,186  lines.  News-e  1967 — 3,895.860 
includes  416.565  lines.  News-S  1967-1,549,- 
711  includes  106,223  lines. 

NOTE:  All  newspapers  not  published 
May  I  through  31,  1968  due  to  strike 
conditions. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  978.237 

News-Tribune-m  919,273 

News-Tribune-S  .  568,110 


Grand  Total  .  2,465,620 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,727,091  1.538.147 

§Times-S  .  491,510  376,153 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,674,813  1,563,075 


Grand  Total  .  3,893,414  3,477,375 

ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

Star  Gaiatta-d  1,173,171  1,056,958 

*Telagram-S  .  376.403  325,827 


Grand  Total  .  1,549,574  1,382,785 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,612,425  1,650,075 

§Timet-News-S  .  592,325  570,446 


Grand  Total  .  2.204.750  2,220,521 

NOTE;  News-m  ft  Times-e  are  told  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,783,866  1,633,062 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

New$-e  .  2,940,666  2,722,380 

tNews-S  .  I.084.SI7  878,144 

News-sat .  474,882  379,407 


Grand  Total  4,500,065  3,979,931 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaxatte-m  .  .  1,818,102  1,783,816 

§Journal  Gazatte-S  _  740,884  656,415 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,424,979  2.442,077 


Grand  Total  .  4,983,965  4,882,308 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 1,609.757  1,396,746 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,640,863  2,304,730 

|Star-Telegram-S  .  995,931  781,027 

Prest-e  .  553.379  552,902 

Press-S  .  154,855  183,082 


Grand  Total  .  5,954,785  5.218.487 

NOTE;  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,876,662  1,876,500 

§Bee-S  .  730,457  669,092 


Grand  Total  .  2,607,119  2,545,592 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,993,310  1,942,340 

Post-Tribune-S  .  622,561  577,509 


Grand  Total  .  2,615,871  2,519,849 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-Tribune-e  1968—1,993,310  includes  94,- 
781  lines;  1967-1,942,340  includes  41,850 
lines. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  1,019,360  818.800 

NOTE;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-a.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  is  shown. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  3,398,897  3,021,240 

tPress-S  .  834,127  651,719 


Grand  Total  .  4,233,024  3,672,959 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,996,843  3,008,440 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Record-e  1968—2,996,843  includes  444,426 
lines;  1967 — 3,008,440  includes  589,360  lines. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1.955.916  1,888,161 

SCourant-S  .  1,231,662  1,018,758 

fTim#s-a  .  2,635,578  2,606,567 


Grand  Total  .  5,823,156  5,513,486 


1968 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 
Advertiser-m  2,206,414  1,870,125 

Star-Bullatin-a  2  349,241  2,181,769 

tStar-Bullatin  ft 

Advartisar-S  .  615,705  565,613 


Grand  Total  .  5,171,360  4,617,507 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-#  .  3,990,233  3,622,138 

464  lines;  1967— 3,622,138  includes  210,448 

Chronicle-S  .  1,404,286  1,249,210 

Post-m  .  3,381,597  3,050,139 

Posts  . 1,014.500  927.455 


Grand  Total  9,790,616  8,848,942 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Chronicle-e  1968 — 3,990,233  includes  486,- 
464  lines;  1967-3,622.138  includes  210.448 
lines.  Chronicle-S  1968 — 1,404,286  includes 
165,806  lines;  1967-1,249.210  includes  83.- 
349  lines;  Post-m  1968 — 3,381,597  includes 
338,485  lines;  1967-3,050.139  includes  183,- 
389  lines.  Post-S  1968—1.014.500  includes 
133,914  lines;  1967—927.455  includes  81.- 
931  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  2,515,255  2,391,616 

Star-m  .  2,520,661  2,333,625 

Star-S  .  1,359,473  1,172,288 


Grand  Total  6.395,389  5.897.529 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  1,474,571  1,355,276 

SCIarion  Ledger  ft 

News-S  ...  413,048  371,985 

Daily  News-e . 1,446,965  1,376,614 


Grand  Total  3,334,584  3,103.875 

JASKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2.657,806  2,521,193 

Times-Union-5  850  674  747,015 

Journal-#  . 1.310.077  1.305,194 


Grand  Total  4.818,557  4,573,402 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journel-e  .  1,562,371  1,495,539 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-#  1968—1,562,371  includes 
97.200  lines;  1967— 1.495.539  includes  125,- 
680  lines. 

{Continued  oh  page  34) 
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HELP  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS 
BUILD  IDENTITY, 
GET  BETTER 
RESULTS! 


Provide  them  with  pack¬ 
aged,  continuity  ad  pro¬ 
grams,  a  monthly  exclu¬ 
sive  with  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Serving  newspaper  Classified 
Advertiting  since  IP27 
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KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  2.519,702 

Sfar-e  1.917,474 

tSUr-S  1,109.324 


KNOXVIUE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  844,041 

News-Sentinel-e  1.474,418 

§News-Sentinel-S  491,183 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eaqle-Tribune-d  1,444,044 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  1,404,240 

^Arkansas  Gazette-S  482,482 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  981,241 

fArkansas  Democrat  s  345,448 


LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 
Independent  (See 

Note)  .  2,524.020  2,333,253 

§Press  Telegram-S  742.421  495,701 

Grand  Total  3,284,441  3,028,954 

NOTE;  Independent-m  t  Press  Tele- 
gram-e  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Independent-m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1948  —  2.524,020  includes 

234,324  lines;  1947—2,333,253  includes  223,- 
974  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 
NewsdaySuffolk-e  ...  3,054,870  3,011.275 
Newsday  Nassau-e  .  3,213,170  3,099,754 

Grand  Total  .  4,248  040  4,111,029 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,998,450  5,247.774 

Times-S  .  3,705,107  3,005.195 

Herald  Eiaminer-e  1,560.423  2,144.703 
Herald  E*aminer-S  433,474  599.244 

Grand  Total  .  11,718,054  11.010.934 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1948—5,998,450  includes  987,132 
lines;  1947—5.247.774  includes  578.147  lines. 
Times-S  1948—3.705,107  includes  1  524.747 
lines;  1947—3,005,195  includes  974  949  lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  1,144.878  1,114.404 

•Sun-S  345.884  320.089 

Grand  Total  .  .  1,510  742  1,434,493 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  848.842  898.917 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  1045.172  940,952 

•News-S  299,214  240.803 

Grand  Total  I  344.384  1,201.755 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2.491,573  2.144,701 
Commercial  Appeal-S  889.477  841,425 

Press-Scimitar-e  1,815.497  1,792.481 

Grand  Total  5,194,747  4.798.807 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1948  —  1,815,497  includes 
89.182  lines;  1947-1.792,(81  includes  53,751 
lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4  780.384  4  339  855 

Herald-S  1,704,945  1  511,470 

News-e  1.973.971  1,793,914 

Grand  Total  8.459.300  7.445.241 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1948—4.780.384  includes  154.154 
lines:  1947—4,339.855  includes  142,984  lines. 
Herald-S  1948—1,704,945  includes  94.484 
lines;  1947 — 1.51 1.470  includes  42,421  lines. 
News-e  1948—1.973,971  includes  55,440 
lines:  1947 — 1,793,914  includes  55,440  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  1.511,887  1,451  441 

Journal-e  3.942.185  3,883,710 

tJournal-S  1,924,045  1,774,108 

Grand  Total  7.400,137  7,111,479 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  2,105,431  2,129,033 

Star-e  3,379,947  3,471,257 

tTribune-S  1,754,404  1,418,087 

Grand  Total  7,240,004  7.218.377 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Star-e  1948  —  3.379.947  includes  553,445 
lines;  1947 — 3,471,257  irrciudes  542,490  lines. 


19(8  1947 

MODESTO.  CAUF. 

Bee-e  1,184,170  1,047,844 

IBee-S  .  294,478  233,407 

Grand  Total  1,478,448  1,301,271 

NOTE;  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

=Star-e  3,222,497  3,495,974 

Gazette-m  . 1,824,441  1.809.194 

La  Presse-e  .  3,314,800  3,872,733 

Grand  Total  .  8,341,738  9,177,903 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 

MORRISTOWN.  N.J. 

Record-e  1,003,412  914,339 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  1,154.349  1,000,421 

Star-m  1,092,217  943,494 

•Star-S  .  344,789  288,072 

Grand  Total  .  2,593,375  2,252,389 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  KDITOR  &  PUBLISH  FIR  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 


Banner-e  . 

Tennessean-m 

Tennessean-S 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

2,209,044  2,025,707 
m  .  2.198,429  1,943,534 

S  835,514  719,994 


5,243,009  4,709,237 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ....  1,454,502  1,147,881 

Register-e  .  1,994,099  2,010.921 

Register-S  ■  1,123,417  940,145 

Register  8  Journal- 

Courier-sat .  134,357  124,484 

Grand  Total  4.708.575  4,245,451 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  4  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  3,484,443  3.474,387 

Times-Picayune-S  1,184,551  1,103,248 

States  &  Item-e  .  1,971,254  1,943,008 

Grand  Total  4.840,470  4,720.443 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  4.115,984  3,903,755 

Times-S  3.443.485  3,515,245 

News-m  .  2,551,829  2,385,395 

News-S  .  .  .  2,085.450  1,889.800 

Post-e  1,489.292  1,343,079 

World  Journal 

Tribune-e  —  295.732 

Grand  Total  .13.884.242  13,353,024 
NOTE:  World  Journal  Tribune  ceased 
publication  with  the  May  5,  1947  issue. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-m  1948-2.551,829  includes  1,145,722 
lines;  1947  —  2.385.395  includes  1,223,435 
lines.  News-S  1948 — 2,085.450  includes  I.- 
231,994  lines;  1947 — 1.889,800  includes  I.- 
185.414  lines.  World  Journal  Tribune-e 

1947-295,732  includes  18,314  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,755,382  1,437.011 
tILonq  Island  Press-S  447.413  428,408 

Grand  Total  2,402,995  2  245,419 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSA),  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  391.401  378,059 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  90,522  79,150 

Grand  Total  .  482,123  457,209 

NEWBURG,  N.Y. 

News-e  1,073,417  984,888 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  . 1,874,301  1,722,740 

IPress-S  .  547,501  489,404 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,483,344  1,497,993 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gazette-e  ...  1,184,771 

•Gazette-S  . .  392,522 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  2,374,850  2,148,443 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,857,884  2,494,257 

tVirginian-Pilot  8 

Star-S  .  1,010,948  953,889 

Grand  Total  .  4,243,482  5,814,789 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledger-Star-e  1948—2,374.850  includes  540  - 
741  lines;  1947—2.148.443  includes  504,130 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1948 — 2,857.884  in¬ 
cludes  442.480  lines;  1947-2.494,257  in¬ 
cludes  475.749  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  t 
Star-S  1948-1,010.948  includes  143,832 
lines;  1947 — 953,889  includes  149,593  lines. 


Classification 

1968 

1967 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

May 

172,165,0(10 

168,107,000 

102.4 

109.1 

.4pril 

152,212,000 

163,758,000 

92.9 

102.3 

Year  to  date 

738,731,000 

748,192,000 

98.7 

107.3 

Department  Stores 

Mav 

55,438,000 

58,437,000 

94.9 

99.0 

April 

50,816,000 

59,711,000 

85.1 

95.4 

Year  to  date 

240,485,000 

258,738,000 

92.9 

100.3 

(ieneral 

May 

28,952,000 

29,322,000 

98.7 

97.9 

.4pril 

26,064,000 

28,913,000 

90.1 

95.9 

Year  to  date 

120,618,000 

127,029.000 

95.0 

98.8 

Automotive 

May 

17,336,000 

16,472,000 

105.3 

101.4 

April 

16,571,000 

15,639,000 

106.0 

104.6 

Year  to  rlate 

73,054,000 

70,284,000 

103.9 

122.1 

Financial 

-May 

5,526,000 

5,585,000 

98.9 

110.1 

-April 

6,600,000 

5,750,000 

114.8 

115.6 

Year  to  date 

29.895,000 

29,475.000 

101.4 

107.5 

Total  Display 

May 

223,979,000 

219,486,000 

102.0 

106.9 

April 

201,447,000 

214,060,000 

94.1 

101.9 

Year  to  date 

962,298,000 

974,980,000 

98.7 

106.0 

Classified 

May 

82,483,000 

80,566,000 

102.4 

107.1 

-April 

76,035,000 

80,237,000 

94.8 

103.6 

A’ear  to  date 

371,434,000 

372.389.000 

99.7 

106.5 

Total  .'\dvertising 

-May 

306,462,000 

300,052.000 

102.1 

106.5 

-Aitril 

277,482,000 

294,297,000 

94.3 

102.4 

A’ear  to  date 

1,333,732,000 

1,347,369,000 

99.0 

106.0 

♦  The  EttP  Index  is  an 

averasre  of  the  iKist 

five  years. 

1948  1947 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  1,470.731  1,392,744 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,542,522  2,413,717 

§Tribune-S  1.041,584  897,483 

Grand  Total .  3,(04,108  3,511,400 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKI  A. 

Oklahoman-m  1,597,513  1,528.802 

Oklahoman-S  ..  424.490  574  325 

Times-e  .  1,541,887  1,410,159 

Grand  Total  3.743.890  3,515,284 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1948 — 1,597,513  includes  170,- 
919  lines:  1947—1,528.802  includes  194.384 
lines.  Times-e  19(8—1.541  887  includes  128- 
745  lines:  1947—1,410,159  includes  123,554 
lines. 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald-d  .  2,034,304  1,494,430 

World-Herald-S  .  1.097,805  978.857 

Grand  Total  3,132,109  2,473,287 

NOTE:  World-Herald-m  8  e  sold  in 

combination,  linage  of  one  edition,  e  is 
shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,941  509  2,937,402 

5Sentinel-S  .  984,578  1,041,137 

Star-e  .  2,954,411  3,100,929 

Grand  Total  .  4,882,498  7,099,448 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1948—2  941.509  includes  745,528 
lines;  1947—2  937,402  includes  899,484  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1948-984,578  includes  259,398 
lines.  1947 — 1,041, 137  includes  341,229  lines. 
Star-e  1948  -  2.954,411  includes  430,920 
lines;  1947-3,100.929  includes  759,133  lines. 


1948  1947 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Times-e  .  1,132,898  1,131,702 

Journal  Star  (See 

Note)  .  1,890,703  1,804.279 

IJournal  Star-S  .  541,458  578,843 

Grand  Total  .  2,452,141  2,383,142 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  &  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
— Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  3,285.804  3,088  554 

tBulletin-S  .  1,143,284  I.0I4.4I7 

Inquirer-m  2,437.128  2  258.057 

Inquire, --S  2,294.941  2,070  582 

News-e  1,258,317  1,182,210 

Grand  Total  10,421,478  9,415,822 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included- 
Bulletin-e  1948—3.285.804  includes  442,049 
lines;  1947 — 3,088,554  includes  352,132  lines. 
Bulletin  s  1948—1,143,284  includes  429,997 
lines:  1947 — I  014,417  includes  358,441  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1948—2.437,128  includes  252,939 
lines:  1947 — 2,258.057  includes  207.532  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1948 — 2,294,941  includes  449,218 
lines;  1947—2,070.582  includes  537,081  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,122,002  3,080,544 

Republic-S  .  1.039,242  911,547 

Gazette-e  3,107,812  3,048,193 

Grand  Total  .  7,249,054  7,040,304 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  8 

Sun-Tel.-m  .  1,552,911  1,491,127 

Press-e  .  2,712,085  2,744,925 

tPress-S  .  1,310,984  1,278,140 

Grand  Total  .  5,757,980  5,514,212 


PALO  ALTO.  CALIF.  PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

•  2.105,324  2,182,140  Courier  News-e  .  1,449,135  1,553,212 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

t4s  '•'OJ.SI*  '.'3M0I  Oreqonian-m 

§lndependent-Star  « 

News-S  .  384,457  328,445 

Independent-m  .  957,290  1,081,341 


Oregon  Journal-e 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

n  .  3,054,747  2,784,590 

S  .  1,099.144  971,409 

irnal-e  1,107,213  973,578 


2,444,743  2,544,427 


PATERSON.  N.J. 

.  1,070,313 


54*477  5,241,124  4,729,577 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included* 
Oregon  Journal-e  1948—1,107,213  includes 
45,742  lines;  1947—973.578  includes  50,184 
919.470  lines. 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1968 


CU  X 


1966  1967 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bullatin-e  .  2.268.235  2.387.847 

Journal-m  .  2.149.084  2.164.906 

jJournal-S  .  1.296.233  1.089.939 

Grand  Tolal  5.713.552  5.642.692 

pUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledqer-e  .  1.378.183  . 

NOTE:  Patriot  Ledqer-e  1968—1.378.183 
includes  18,614  lines  of  Part  Run  Adver- 
tisinq. 

READING,  PA. 

Eaqie  (See  Note)  1.512.977  1.568.114 

5Eaqle-S  .  BI5.847  443,799 

Grand  Total  2.028.824  2.01 1.913 

NOTE:  Eaqie-e  &  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition  EaqIe-e 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  2.004.874  1.759.672 

5Press-Enterprise-S  446,451  379,983 

Grand  Total  2  451.325  2.139.655 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  8  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition.  En- 
terprise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisino  included; 
Press-Enterprise  1968 — 2,004  874  includes 

33  134  lines:  Press-Enterprise  1,759,672  in¬ 
cludes  38.163  lines  1967. 


1968  1967 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  2.335,629  2.165.569 

tE«press-News-S  890.675  847.061 

Espress-News-sat  .  324,762  318.255 

News-e  2.311.007  2.209.303 

Liqht-e  2.539.410  2.244.955 

ILiqht-S  1.011,925  1.149.498 

Liqht-sat  187,960  201.473 

Grand  Total  .  9,601.368  9.136,114 

NOTE:  Eipress-m.  News-e  8  Liqht-e  pub¬ 

lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  2.027.864  2.070.510 

ISun-Teleqram-S  .  533.056  507,881 

Grand  Total  .  2,560.900  2,578,391 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Sun-m  1968—2,027.864  includes  79,072  lines: 

1967 —  2.070,510  includes  72,248  lines.  Sun-S 

1968— 533.036  includes  17.721  lines;  1967— 

507,881  includes  14,609  lines.  Sun-m,  8 
Teleqram-e,  are  sold  in  combination. 
Linaqe  of  one  edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  2,210.672  2.067.027 

kUnion-S  986,554  917,772 

Tribune-e  2,930.221  2,836.069 


Tlmes-m 

5Times-S 

World-News-e 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

1.530.232  1.430  140 
437  624  475  789 


1.546.61 1  1.473,808 

3,514,467  3,329,737 


Post-Oispatch-e 

^Post-Dispatch-S 


Grand  Total 


6,127.447  5.820,868 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  8 

Chronicle-m  2,065,047  2,101,497 

(Democrat  8 

Chronicle-S  1,189.400  1,139.503 

•Times-Unlon-e  2,510,328  2,562,419 

Grand  Total  5.764.775  5,803.419 

R'tCKFORD,  Ml., 

Star  (See  Note)  1,713,287  1,542,994 

Star-S  621.454  563,868 

Grand  Total  2.334.741  2.106,862 

NOTE:  Star-m  8  Reqister-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition — 
Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  published  five 
week  days  only,  excludinq  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,452.584  2.508,662 

6Bee-S  752,899  705.294 

Union-m  1.292.821  I  133  096 

•Unlon-S  216  296  203,101 

Grand  Total  4,714.600  4,550,153 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,882,395  1,832.796 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  6R7.I67  676.755 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2.088.344  2.300.730 

Examiner-e  2,177,839  2.402,724 

Examiner  8  Chronicle-S  1.012,032  1,032,349 

Grand  Total  .  5,278,215  5,735.803 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,795.741  3,537.282 

News-e  .  3,804,236  3,551,453 

t§Mercury-News-S  .  927,694  837,756 

Grand  Total  .  8.527.671  7,926,491 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Mercury-m  1968—3,795,741  includes  255,467 
lines;  1967—3.537.282  includes  256.379  lines. 
News-e  1968—3,804.236  includes  255,476 
lines;  1967 — 3,551,453  includes  256,379  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,785,604  1,710.972 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Reqister  (See  Note)  3.200.050  2.825.886 
(Reqister-S  .  858,327  775,049 

Grand  Total  4,058,377  3.600,935 

NOTE:  Reqister-e  8  Reqister.m  sold  in 
combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition,  Req¬ 
ister-e  is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gazette-m  1,748.856  1,673.397 

’Union  5tar.e  1.218.442  1.096,936 

Grand  Total  .  2.967.298  2,770.333 


2  974  072  2  963  587 
1.629.654  1,537.968 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntelliqencer-m  .  1,986,1 

^Post-Intelliqencer-S  651.0 

Times-e  3,113,4 

Times-S  .  1,107,1 


Grand  Total  7,M8  238  7.011  106 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertJsIno  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1968—1  882  395  includes 
285.007  lines;  1967—1,832  796  Includes  329. 
753  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1968—2  974  022 
includes  374.959  tines;  1967—2,963.587  in- 
eludes  366.917  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Pre$s-m  1,335,695  1,227,070 

SPioneer  Press-S  1,043.259  948  438 

Dlspatch-e  2,430,702  2,368,842 

Grand  Total  4  809.656  4  544.350 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included* 
Dlspatch-e  1968—2  430,702  includes  274,718 
lines;  1967—2,368,842  includes  318,600  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  2,706  030  2,376,739 

8Times-S .  814  607  694  538 

Independent-e  .1,514,293  1.291.834 

Grand  Total  5,034,930  4,363.111 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included* 
Times-m  1968—2,706,030  includes  228  503 
lines;  1967—2,376,739  includes  197  660  lines. 
Times-S  1968—814.607  includes  74,501  lines* 
1967-694,538  includes  46,767  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,458.375  2.337,165 

(Tribune-S  . 772,414  721,811 

Deseret  New$.e  .  2,467,643  2,327,537 


1968  1967 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  2,762.705  2.467.280 

(Tribune-S  813.879  781.141 

Times-e  2,228,398  1,748.599 

Grand  Total  5.804,982  4,997,020 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Tribune-m  1968 — 2.762,705  includes  216, 36() 
lines;  1967—2.467,280  includes  134,566  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  797,46  0  765,625 

Blade-e  2,364,834  2.380.593 

Blade-S  1,061,292  980.659 

Grand  Total  4,223,586  4.126,877 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  8  Mail-m  2,030.071  2.127,612 

STeleqram-e  3,099,543  2,906.160 

Star-e  3,552,431  3,303,596 

Grand  Total  8,682,045  8,337,368 

NOTE:  Teleqram-e  includes  Weekend 
Maqazine  linaqe,  and  Star-e  t  Globe  8 
Mail-m  include  rotoqravure  section  lin¬ 
aqe. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Eveninq  Times-e  1,423,877  1,398,618 

•Times  Advertiser-S  703,201  774,938 

Trentonian-m  .  1,219,120  994,097 

Grand  Total  .  3,346.198  3,167,653 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,492.169  1.448.223 

NOTE:  Record-m  8  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linaqe  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  2,013  838  2,132.957 

World-m  2,017  771  2,048,733 

World-S  658.678  623.660 

Grand  Total  4.690.287  4.805.350 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dlspatch-m  ...  937,771  953,921 


1,986,151  1,811,262 

651.079  519,724 

3,113,463  2,757.591 
1,107,169  917,169 


Grand  Total  .  6,857.862  6,005,746 

SHREVEPORT,LA. 

Journal-e  1,125,530  1,135,160 

Times-m  .  1,542.257  1,488.390 

Times-S . 586,388  570,175 

Grand  Total  3.254.175  3,193,725 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,922,040  1,961,088 

Tribune-S  ..  737.609  593,903 

Grand  Total  .  2,659,649  2.554,991 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  .  1,076,671  1,013,204 

(Spokesman-Review-S  602,335  549,051 

Chronicle-e  1.294.800  1.202.489 

Grand  Total  2,973,806  2,764,744 


STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  1,923,971  1,898,447 


SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  2,219,686  2.150,757 


$Herald-American-S 
Post  Standard-m 


UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  1,175,376  1,136,866 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  443,768  415,433 

Press-m  1.541,171  1,472,906 

Grand  Total  3,160.315  3.025.205 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

News-e  1.456.802  1,658.507 

Post-m  4,743,031  4,627,651 

6Post-S  1,654,496  1,656,370 

5tar-e  2,686  193  2.896.276 

(Star-S  965.025  931,117 

Grand  Total  11,505.547  11,769,921 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amerlcan-e  1,565,464  1,560.510 

Republicans  634.522  561,473 

Grand  Total  2,199.986  2,121,983 

NOTE;  Amerlcan-e  8  Reoublican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaqe  of  Ameri- 
can-e  only  is  shown. 

WATERLOO.  IOWA 

Courier-e  1,275,534 

•Courier-S  395,118 

Grand  Total  .  1.670,672  . 

NOTE:  Courier-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  2  086  180 

Times-e  1,797,758 

5Post-Times-S  667,731 

Grand  Total  4.551,669 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  1,216,842  1,262,291 

Mount  Vernon  Arqus-e  1,342,693  1,358,461 

New  Rochelle 


1968  1967 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eaqie-m  .  2,193,675  1.962.474 

(Eaqie  8  Beacon-S  .  642.998  571,887 

Beacon-e  ..  1,305,292  1,269,917 

Grand  Total  4.141.965  3.804.278 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included: 
EaqIe-m  1968—2,193,675  includes  39,63b 
lines;  1967 — 1,962,474  includes  61,416  lines. 
Eaqie  8  Beacon-S  1968 — 642.998  includes 
14,960  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Teleqram-S  727,669  603.731 

Teleqram-m  1,158,112  1,075,101 

GazeHe-e  ..  1,312,167  1,321,449 

Grand  Total  .  3,197,948  3,000,281 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Teleqram-m  1968 — 1,158,112  includes  66.586 
lines;  1967 — 1 .075.101  includes  60.893  lines. 
GazeHe-e  1968—1.312,167  includes  57,145 
lines;  1967 — 1,321,449  includes  66,554  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  2,127,385  1,947.501 

§Vindicator-S  1,151,966  962,027 

Grand  Total  3,279,351  2,909.528 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Teleqram-m  718,668  541,937 

Teleqraph-S  259,557  202,359 

Grand  Total  .  978.225  744,296 

Teleqraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
35.917  lines  (1968);  30,260  lines  (1967). 

NOTE;  Teleqraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

State-m  1,619,226  1,447.657 

State-S  544,144  490,787 

Record-e  1,404,542  1,148,366 

Grand  Total  .  3,567,912  3,086.810 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  32,798  lines 
(1968);  25,541  lines  (1967). 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,349,218  1,271,488 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

News-e  1,512,796  1,405,325 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledqer-e  . .  . 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  591.258  560.406 

Scrantonian-S  597.387  579.480 

Times-e  1,305,038  1.215  925 

Times-S  236,446  203,556 

Grand  Total  .  2,730,129  2.559,367 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  34.601 
lines  (1968);  24.098  lines  (1967).  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  Times-S  includes  32,437  lines 
(1968);  30.260  lines  (1967). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  748.213  694.848 

Times-Leader-e  1,407.961  1,348,394 

Independents  520,237  611,671 

Grand  Total  2,676,411  2  654  913 

Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
34,601  lines  (1968);  30,260  lines  (1967). 


767,482  7I4.42S 

1,138,782  1.144.682 

4,125.950  4.009.864 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  2,129,561  1,896,534 

News-Tribune-S  648,890  601,945 


Standard-Star-e 

Ossininq 

Citizen-Reqister-e 
Peekskill  Star-e 
Port  Chester  Item-e 
Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman-e 
White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch-e 
Rockland 
Journal  News-e 


FIGI  RES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PI  BLISHERS 


ABERDEEN. 

S.D. 

American-News-e 

530,866 

509.950 

American-New$-S 

214,536 

194,936 

Grand  Total 

745.402 

704,886 

ALTOONA. 

PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,538,327 

1,542,310 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA , 

,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e 

1,405,278 

1,197,224 

Post-Crescent-S 

373,786 

310,254 

Grand  Total  . 

1,779,064 

1,507,478 

Grand  Total .  5,698,432  5.386,513  Grand  Total  _ 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1968 


2.778,451  2,498,479 


1.368.190  1,366.010 

1.297.758  1.298.348 
1,070,566  1,069,643 

1.373.190  1,358,831 
1,230,214  1,215,181 

1,586.601  1,567,406 

.  1,711,935  1,647,585 

.  1,420,614  1.305.902 

13,618,603  13,449,658 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Pantaqraph-AH  Day-S  . .  1.595.482  1.526.672 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linaqe  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,149,444  1,040,282 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  2,319.142  2,207,310 

Repository-S  .  668.640  609,574 

Grand  Total  ..  2.987.782  2,816,184 
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1968  1967 

CARtONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

lU. 

Southern  lllinoiten-c  506,912  483,966 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  182,434  161,420 

Grand  Total  .  689,346  645,386 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  894,187  833,028 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-ma  .  791,028  807,296 

Courier-S  .  257,362  272,510 

Grand  Total  .  1,048,390  1,079,806 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazette-e  .  1,181,663  1,110,421 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,915,298  1,740,284 

Times-e  .  1,890,378  1,743,644 

Callar-Times-S  .  505,106  428,512 

Grand  Total  .  4,310,782  3,912,440 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  8 

Times-Star-e  923.692  865,816 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,312,780  1,217  020 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  _  1,307,824  1,154.566 

Times-Democrat-e  .  ..  1,612,660  1,440,446 

Times-Democrat-S  519,820  501,326 

Grand  Total  .  3,440,304  3,096,338 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  939,054  801,440 

News-Journal-S  .  214,184  197,670 

Journal-m  .  1,054,596  850,196 

Grand  Total  .  2,207,834  1,849,306 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  C  Review-me  ..  1,119,930  1,129,436 

Herald  8  Review-S  .  .  364.980  353,010 

Grand  Total  .  1,484,910  1,482,446 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  557,956  550,228 

Journal-S  .  225,232  188,020 

Grand  Total  .  783,188  738,248 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

EDWARDSVIUE.  ILL. 

Intelliqencer-e  .  247,576  242,242 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,281,474  1,269.090 

FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 

News-Press-mS  .  1,740,973  1,476,943 

GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-eS  e«  sat  .  1 ,454,488  1 .060,234 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS  .  1,047,438  981,176 


HAGERSTOWN.  MD. 


Herald-m  . 

1.268,449 

1,144.612 

Mail-e  . 

1,287,069 

1.128,358 

Grand  Total  . 

2,555,518 

2,372,970 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-fn  . 

1 .640,226 

1,498.322 

Patriot-News-S  . 

556.360 

520,968 

Grand  Total  . 

2,196,586 

2,019,290 

NOTE:  Patriot-News-S 

does  not 

PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gazette-e  . 

842.282 

787,360 

HUNTINGTON. 

W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

1.197,102 

1,063.255 

Herald-Dispatch-m 

1,154,898 

1,085,221 

Herald  Dispatch  ft 

Adv.-sat. 

112,336 

Herald- Advertiser-S 

441,123 

335,218 

Grand  Total 

2,905,459 

2,483.694 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  . 

1,471,358 

1.476,300 

Times-S  . 

*468,282 

*431,751 

Grand  Total 

1.939.640 

1,908.051 

NOTE:  *lncludes  PARADE. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  . 

957,894 

795,494 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-S  . 

92.078 

85,078 

Grand  Total 

1,049,972 

880.572 
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1968 

1967 

JOHNSON 

CITY.  TENN. 

Press-ChronicIc-d 

676.284 

628,852 

Press-Chronicle-S  . . 

....  284,096 

289,814 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

....  960,380 

918,666 

NOTE:  Includes  37,500  lines  (1968);  30,- 
179  lines  (1967)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  .  961,842  809,214 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  263,732  234,360 

Grand  Total  .  1,225,574  1,043,574 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

KENOSHA.  Wise. 

News-e  .  1,506,694  1,492,918 

KILLEEN,  TEX. 

Herald-e  .  459.704  393,708 

KINGSTON.  N.Y. 

Freeman-e  .  1,101,086  1,050,602 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,263,393  1,233,358 

Tribune-S  .  323,491  233,464 

Grand  Total  .  1,586,884  1.466.822 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  36,395  lines 
(1968);  33,579  lines  (1967)  FAMILY  WEEK- 


LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Ledqer-e  S  ft  sat  m  ....  1 .442,672  1 .354,080 
LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  .  924,880  773,416 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

New  Era-e,  Intelliqencer 

Journal-m  .  1,659,072  1,519,708 

News-S  .  384.828  325,886 

Grand  Total  2,043,900  1,845,594 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  not  included 
in  Sunday  linaqe. 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,360,373  1,265.976 

Journal-e  .  1,336,363  1,293,926 

Journal  ft  Star-S  .  408.751  398,412 

Grand  Total  .  3,141,486  2,986,146 

Includes  PARADE  27,832  lines  (1968); 
35,999  lines  (1967). 

LOCKPORT.  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-e  748,076  736.302 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  _  1,831,438  1,678,548 

Courier-Journal  ft 

Times-S  .  1,093,912  947,683 

Times-e  .  2,363,433  2,302,064 

Grand  Total  .  5,288,783  4,928,295 

NOTE:  Above  linaqe  is  actual  linaqe 
converted  to  8<olumn  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  1,913,849  1,783.663 

State  Journal-m  .  1,945,671  1,742,755 

State  Journal-S  .  *558,124  *455,455 

Grand  Total  4,417,644  3.981.873 

NOTE:  *lncludes  PARADE  385.770  lines 
(1988):  272.090  lines  (1967). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  1.211,000  1,022,168 

Journal-e  .  1,079,470  927,570 

Grand  Total  2.290.470  1,949,738 


MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald- 

Record-m  .  1,058,344  1,026,732 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Arqus-e  .  1,380,148  1,318,198 

Dispatch-e  .  1,517,068  1,386,602 


MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  1,126,421  889,101 

News-Star-e  .  1,150,658  872,516 

World-S  .  342,895  252,024 

Grand  Total  .  2,619,974  2,013,641 


MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Post-e  603,225  514,332 

Dominion-News-m  .  .  603,225  514,332 

Dominion-Post-S  .  199,976  185,139 

Grand  Total  1,406,426  1.213.803 


NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-e  1,467,662  1,392,384 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
MAY  &  FIRST  nVE  MONTHS— 1968-1967 

( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


FIRST 

MAY  FIVE  MONTHS 

1968  vs  1967  1968  vs  1967 


GENERAL 

%  %  of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss  Total  Gain  or  Loss  total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

— 

10.4 

7.6 

—  7.5 

6.2 

Foods 

— 

9.5 

8.6 

—  2.5 

9.5 

Baby  Foods  . 

+ 

6.3 

0.1 

—  3.7 

0.2 

Baking  Products 

+ 

2.6 

0.6 

•f  18.6 

0.9 

Beverages  . 

+ 

1.4 

1.8 

+  1.5 

1.5 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

— 

16.2 

0.4 

—  9.4 

0.4 

Condiments 

+ 

10.7 

1.0 

+  2.8 

0.8 

Dairy  Products 

— 

25.1 

l.l 

—  13.9 

1.2 

Frozen  Foods 

_ 

49.8 

0.6 

—  3.1 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish 

_ 

1.3 

0.9 

—  4.0 

0.9 

Industrial 

■  .  + 

15.1 

2.1 

+  6.4 

1.9 

Insurance 

+ 

16.4 

1.9 

+  40.6 

2.0 

Medical 

— 

3.4 

0.9 

-t-  15.2 

1.3 

Public  Utilities 

— 

19.3 

3.0 

—  15.4 

3.0 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

.  + 

16.5 

8.1 

—  7.6 

9.6 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

— 

5.3 

l.l 

—  23.4 

2.1 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . . 

+ 

15.6 

1.7 

+  6.8 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

+ 

18.7 

1.7 

+  76.5 

2.4 

Toilet  Requisites 

+ 

33.9 

2.2 

-F  20.7 

1.8 

Dentifrices 

+ 

7.0 

0.3 

+  9.1 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

+ 

46.0 

0.9 

-F  65.8 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

+ 

4.0 

0.6 

-F  3.8 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

•F  502.5 

0.1 

-F  11.7 

0.1 

Transportation 

■  + 

2.3 

12.3 

+  4.6 

12.8 

Airways 

— 

0.9 

8.8 

-F  5.5 

8.8 

Bus  Lines 

+ 

1.0 

0.5 

—  3.8 

0.4 

Railroads 

— 

20.8 

0.5 

—  26.1 

0.5 

Steamships 

+ 

45.2 

1.0 

-F  13.9 

1.3 

Tours  .  . 

+ 

14.1 

1.3 

-F  13.1 

1.6 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

. .  + 

7.6 

1.2 

—  9.7 

1.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils . 

— 

26.0 

1.8 

-F  19.4 

1.8 

Passenger  Cars — New 

+ 

l.l 

12.9 

+  2.1 

14.9 

Tires  &  Tubes 

■  + 

23.5 

3.7 

+  17.9 

2.7 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

— 

29.2 

0.4 

-F  31.9 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

— 

1.3 

62.6 

—  5.0 

62.3 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

.  .+ 

5.3 

37.4 

+  3.9 

37.7 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

+ 

l.l  100.0 

—  1.8 

100.0 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1967 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

1,431,752 

Commercial-e  . 

.  822,612 

788,522 

Standard-Times-S  . 298.9(X) 

281,824 

Commercial-S  . 

175,518 

184,576 

Grand  Total  .  1,788,036 

1,713,376 

Grand 

Total  . 

998,130 

973,098 

NOTE: 

Does  not  include  87.478  lines 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

Herald-e  .  1,149,240 

1,057,089 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Berkshire 

Eaqie-e  . 

1,117.284 

1,146,922 

Daye-e  .  1,284,080 

1,282,099 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 

639,058 

600,726 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 1,069,841 

1,211,500 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.Y. 

254.394 

255,794 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Teleqraph-e  .  657,706 

668,514 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

1,113,658 

1,064,500 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

946,435 

967,384 

Standard-Ezaminer-e  ,.  1,462,248 

1,388,728 

472,281 

432  8S4 

Standard-Examiner-S  .,  *369,368 

*357,210 

2,532,374 

2,464,768 

Grand  Total  .  1,831,616 

1.745,938 

NOTE:  *lnctudes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31.- 

304  lines  (1968);  25,242  lines 

(1967). 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,274,350 

1,194,466 

OIL  CITY.  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  734.308 

665,781 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

News-Herald-e  .  621,043 

577,394 

Journal-e 

1,356,925 

1,429,704 

*526,635 

*449,913 

Grand  Total  .  1,355,351 

1,243,175 

Grand 

Total  . 

1,883,560 

1,879,617 

ONEONTA,  N.Y. 

NOTE: 

*lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,- 

Star-m  .  653,800 

645,414 

179  lines 

(1968);  36,225 

lines  (1967). 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  946,974 

951,048 

Herald-Whiq-e  . 

806,108 

721,112 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  274,946 

281,344 

Herald-Whiq-S  . 

302,372 

277,340 

Grand  Total  .  1,221,920 

1,232,392 

Grand 

Total  . 

1,108,478 

998,452 
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1968  1967  1968  1967 

S.D.  OTTAWA.  ONT. 

969,150  919,730  Citii»n-«  .  2,424,572  2,315  730 

228,900  264,838  L*  Droit-e  .  1,336,165  I,l6li805 

,198,050  1,184,568  QUEBEC,  QUE. 

Le  Soleil  #  . 2,429,731  2,387,737 

REGINA.  SASK. 

97n  I  Mi'm  •-eader-Post-e  .  1,706,640  1,685,490 


Times  Mirror  Given  Rules 
For  Sale  of  Sun  Papers 


Journal-e  _ 

Journal-S  .... 

Grand  Total 


Journal-m  - 

Journal-S  . .  . . 
Gaiette-e  . 

Grand  Total 


Federal  Judge  Warren  J.  hold 
Ferguson  has  given  the  Times  San 
Mirror  Company  until  July  30,  amo 
1069  to  find  a  qualified  pur-  last 
chaser  for  the  San  Bernardino  Min 
Sun  newspapers.  T1 

Judge  Ferguson  specified 
that  the  buyer  cannot  be  a 
i,877,708  1,828,366  Southem  California  newspaper 

publisher  and  must  agree  to 
continue  the  business  of  the 
papers,  which  were  acquired  in 
June  1964  for  $15  million  by  ^ 

Times  Mirror,  publisher  of  the  ® 

Lox  Anpelex  Timex. 

The  newspapers  that  Times 
Mirror  must  sell,  the  morning  j| 

Snn  Bernardino  Sun,  the  Eve> 
ninp  Telegram  and  the  Sunday  .  . 
Sun-Telegram,  are  published  by 
Y,oT4i2h  1,011,948  Burlington,  Vt.  Sun  Co.  Earlier  this  year,  the 

Memlters  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court  had  upheld 

1,342,754  1,268,666  Press  .Association  adopted  a  Judge  Ferguson’s  decision  of 

g  resolution  asking  for  reconsider-  last  October  that  the  Times 

624,3i6  609,070  ation  of  plans  to  move  the  press  Mirror’s  acquisition  of  Sun  vio-  ^ 

corps  from  the  so-called  “Crow’s  lated  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  ^ 

527,632  Nest’’  in  the  State  House  at  Antitrust  Act.  The  combined 

Montpelier  a  block  away  in  the  morning-evening  circulation  is 

936,208  .Administration  Building  Annex.  75,000.  jVfjr 

5w!854  Gerald  ^I^cLaughlin,  associate  Norman  Chandler,  Times  stoc 

-  editor  of  the  Vermont  Catholic 

Tribune,  who  introduced  the 
resolution  at  the  association’s 
■074,'430  annual  meeting  last  week  at  the 

343,420  Burlington  Free  Press,  stated 

7J3  333  that  eviction  of  representatives 

of  various  news  media  consti- 
,940,435  tuted  a  growing  trend  to  remove 
sosiow  the  press  as  far  away  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  government. 

“In  the  interest  of  adequate 
and  comprehensive  coverage  of 
our  state  government’s  affairs 
by  a  free  press,’’  the  resolution 
said,  “we  resolve  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  move  the  press  corps 
headquarters  from  the  State 
House  be  re-examined.  We  feel 
the  press  and  all  other  media 
who  have  been,  for  many  years, 
guardians  of  the  public  interest, 
should  maintain  their  traditional 
iisii.Uo  i,4T6,234  high  standards  in  the  capitol  and 
^^'°***  lie  accorded  their  traditional 
3,654,462  3,470,054  high  StatUS.’’ 


SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,169,482  1, 107,449 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  3,181,226  3,003,848 

Province-m  .  1,530,934  1,501,630 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  64.523  lines  (1968);  73,386  lines 
(1967). 


Times-Dispatch-m 
News  Leader-e  . , 
Times-Dispatch-S 


Grand  Total 


SALEH,  ORE. 


Statesman-m  - 

Statesman-S  _ 

Capital  Journal-e 

Grand  Total  .. 


2^  m.m  Pj.0gg  Protests 

,067,164  937,706 

i^tV’vwn  Move  of  Offices 

'452,'3I9  396,844 

,136,757  1,882,279  From  Capitol 


Star-m  . 

Tribune-e  ... 
Tribune-Star-S 


Grand  Total 


TOPEKA, 

Capital-m  . 

State  Journal-e  . 

Capital-Journal-S  ... 

Grand  Total  . 


*  I  GET 
»  THE  PITCH 


/  GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  % 
COPY  OF  E&P  AND  I 
WRITE  FOR  YOUR  OWN/ 
^  SUBSCRIPTION.  ✓ 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

.  2,096,573 

.  464,650 


Star-m 

Star-S 

Citizen-e 


Grand  Total  .  4,886,392  4,840,976 

NOTE;  Star-S  includes  PARADE. 


VICTORIA,  TEXAS 

Advocate-m  .  804,664 

Advocate-S  .  390,992 


Grand  Total 


News-Journal-me 


WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

.  1,024,553  1,048,888 


Herald-e 


Journal-e 
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Spectator-e 


Rep  for  New  Daily 

!9’62,56I  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.  has 
been  engaged  as  national  adver- 
785  076  fising  representative  for  the 
Town  Crier  which,  after  101 
years  as  a  weekly  and  twice- 
,303,861  weekly  newspaper,  will  begin 
daily  publication  in  .August  at 
649,672  Westport,  Conn, 
i  E  R  for  July  6,  1968 


Record-a 


LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

.  780,297 


Horald-a 


Tips  for  Retail  Ads 
In  Paul  Hirt’s  Book 

Ity  (ieorfM*  W  ill 


“If  your  job  i>  to  produce 
rotail  advortisinp  for  newspa- 
j)prs  you  will  inunsol  and 

ideas  in  Paul  Hirt  s  new  book, 
“Desipniiif'  Keta.l  Ads  for 
Profit.” 

If  planninpr  at.s  for  a  .store 
is  part  of  your  .<>b.  whether 
you’re  eniploye<l  by  the  retailer 
or  the  newspaper  that  calls  on 
the  retailer,  you’li  «liscover  that 
this  2()(>-paf'e  collection  of  illus¬ 
trated  advice  will  help  you  turn 
out  inoie  pro<luctive  newspaper 
ads. 

Ifespite  the  prominent  use  of 
the  word  “desijrninj^’’  in  the 
srold  stainjiinp;  on  the  cover,  this 
is  not  a  how-t<)-c<'-it  book  on 
advertisinn'  layout.  Rather,  it 
encompa.sses  all  areas  of  ad¬ 
vertising:  expertise. 

Mr.  Hirt,  promotion  manager 
of  the  ('hicayo  Hun-Tinies  and 
the  Chicnyo  Daily  A'cw.s,  is 
president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  author 
of  “N'ewsiiaper  Pre.sentations.” 
The  emjihasis  in  his  book  on 
Retail  Advertising  is  not  on 
how  to  write;  the  a.ssumption 
is  that  the  nadei-  already 
knows  how.  Rather,  the  volume 
is  concerned  with  a  review  of 
evidence  sug:g:esting  how  to 
think  to  communicate  sales  mes- 
sag<‘s  still  more  effectively, 
through  newspai)er  advertising. 

.Mis«ions  Defined 

Hirt  defines  the  four  mis¬ 
sions  of  retail  aovertising  as 
( 1 )  ’I'o  generate  store  traffic 
by  dramatizing  item  values  as 
jiart  of  the  store’s  “total  satis¬ 
faction”  package;  (2)  To  es¬ 
tablish  the  store  as  an  aiipro- 
priate  place  to  shop  whenever 
the  reader  is  in  the  market; 
(.’!)  To  broaden  the  market  for 
goods  by  si>arkinp  initial  pur¬ 
chase,  and  accelerating  replace¬ 
ment  purchase;  and  (4)  To  set 
the  stage  to  maximize  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  check. 

.4n  early  chajitei-  suggests 
that  advertising  l>e  planned 
Itefore  it  is  prmiuced.  It  deals 
with  basics  such  as  timing, 
price  of  merchandise,  deciding 
how  much  advertising,  and 
what  to  advertise,  preparing  a 
day-by-day  schedule  of  adver¬ 
tising,  control  statistics,  as  well 
as  media  selectio’-..  fie(|uency  of 
in.sei-tions,  ami  message  con¬ 
tent. 

Fitting  ailvertising  to  the 
.selling  cycle  ai.d  store  person¬ 


ality  is  discus.sed  and  demon¬ 
strated  with  a  variety  of  re- 
pi-oductions  of  examples  of 
Macy  advertising. 

Hilt  points  out  that  an  ANA 
study  rejiorts  that  people  no¬ 
tice  75  ads  a  day,  out  of  alniut 
1,500  they  are  exposed  to  daily. 
He  adds  that  of  these,  only 
four  a  day  inform  them,  and 
about  four  more  entertain 
them. 

(Uipv  Ideas 

Hirt  advances  copy  ideas  for 
“sale  ads,”  for  space  devoted  to 
women’s  wear,  men’s  wear  and 
home  furnishings,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  gleaned  from  stores. 

Recommendations  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  advertising  directed 
to  the  “teen”  mai-ket  are  pre- 
.sented,  pointing  to  the  growth 
of  this  market,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  to  selling  it. 

Copies  of  the  Ixiok  are  avail¬ 
able  from  INP.\,  750  Third 

venue.  New  York,  at  $10  per 
cojiy. 

«  *  « 

ON  IHK  HOOK  .SHKLF 

“The  Sky  Suspended,”  by 
James  Bassett.  Delacorte  Press, 
$5.95.  Bassett,  the  editorial 
page  director  for  the  Lo>t 
Aayeles  Times,  has  written  an 
adventure  novel  set  in  South¬ 
east  .\sia,  telling  what  happens 
when  the  United  States  with¬ 
draws  its  troops  from  Gen. 
Kwo’s  war-torn  country. 

*  *  * 

C-K  Special  Features  car¬ 
toonist  Leo  Canavan  draws 
"Church  Humor,”  a  religious 
cartoon  appearing  in  100  news- 
jiapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
A  book  of  his  cartoons  entitled 
“Second  Collection”  is  being 
distributed  to  paperback  out¬ 
lets  in  the  Denver  area  by  the 
Morton  News  Co.  The  .syndi¬ 
cate  hopes  to  ilistribute  the 
book  nationally  at  a  later  date. 
*  *  * 

John  Mason  PotU'r,  Xiagurn 
Falls  (N.Y.)  (iazette  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  and  formerly  of  the  lios- 
fdti  (lluhe,  is  the  author  of 
“Plots  Against  Presidents,” 
published  by  A.stor-Honor  Inc. 
1'he  book  describes  various  as¬ 
sassins  and  would-l)e  assassins 
of  U.S.  Presidents.  Potter  re¬ 
lied  heavily  on  writings  by  con¬ 
temporary  newsiiapermen  in 
his  re.search. 

>l>  ic  * 

Doubleday  &  Company  has 


signed  an  agreement  to  pub¬ 
lish  “A  Tribute  to  Robert  F. 
Kenneily,”  edited  by  Pierie 
Salinger,  Edwin  Guthman, 
John  Seigenthaler  and  Frank 
Mankiewicz.  Eainings  from  the 
lH)ok  will  be  donated  to  a  fund 
iKMiig  .set  up  by  the  Kennedy 
family  to  carry  out  the  ideals 
of  Roliert  F.  Kennedy.  The  edi¬ 
tors  are  doing  the  book  without 
compen.sation. 

The  i)ioneering  days  of  news- 
papeiing  in  the  High  Plains  of 
Texas,  set  against  a  background 
of  much  of  the  Lone  Star 
State’s  development  and  histoi  y, 
have  l)een  ilocumented  in  a  book 
by  Dudley  M.  Lynch,  entitled, 
“The  Hereford  Brand — Belle  of 
the  Pi'airie  Press.” 

Mr.  Lynch’s  work,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  giant  in  1966  from 
the  Borden  P’ornidation  to  the 
Dejiartment  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Texas,  notes  that 
the  man  who  gave  Texas  her 
first  permanent  newspaper — 
Telegraph  and  Texas  Register 
in  18:15 — was  Gail  Borden,  who 
also  invented  condensed  milk 
and  founded  the  modern  dairy 
industry. 

The  hard-cover,  fi5-page  book, 
jiublished  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  Development  Pro¬ 
gram,  University  of  Texas, 
brings  to  life  a  host  of  colorful 
and  rugged  individualists,  pri¬ 
marily  newspaper  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  reporters  whose  con¬ 
tributions  through  the  years 
combined  to  shajie  the  spirit  of 
the  state. 

*  *  * 

“The  Supreme  Court  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,”  by  William 
A.  Hachten,  published  by  the 
Iowa  State  University  Press 
($9.90),  contains  excerpts  from 
cases  concerning  freedom  of  ex- 
jiression  ilecided  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  together  with 
pertinent  comments  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  Hachten  is  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madi.son. 

«  «  » 

Columns  that  Betty  Knight 
Scripjis  has  written  for  the 
Scripjis  League  of  Newspapers, 
with  datelines  from  exciting 
and  chic  places  around  the 
world,  have  been  compiled  in 
an  Avon  paperback,  titled 
“Both  Sexes  Should  Know’,” 
subtitled  “.\n  International 
Peek  Into  Fashionable  Lives.” 

Each  “take”  in  the  little  book 
is  a  quick  vignette  of  “in”  peo¬ 
ple  and  “in”  fashion  in  such 
places  as  Villefranche-sur-Mer, 
France,  or  New  Y'ork,  or  Hono¬ 
lulu  or  Lima,  Pei  u.  The  author 
is  a  Social  Registerite  from 
Denvei-  who.se  husband,  E.  W. 
Scripps,  is  a  grandson  of  EWS, 
founder  of  newsjiapers. 


Deaths 

Jamks  N.  Shryock,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1960)  managing  director 
and  president  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations;  June 
29. 

*  «  « 

John  L.  Willi.ams,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1961)  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star;  June  :)0, 

«  i|c  >fi 

John  Mirrow,  4:1,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
lialtiniore  Sanpupers  for  the 
last  eight  years;  June  27. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ch.arlks  W.  M\t:RS,  90,  re¬ 
tired  (1957)  courthou.se  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  Evening  Telegram; 
June  24. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  L.  Phraner,  78.  for¬ 
mer  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
porter  and  retireil  (196:1)  staff 
associate  in  education  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers;  June  30. 

♦ 

WiLi.iA.M  J.  Winters,  .50,  city 
editor  of  the  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Hacks  Coant g  Courier  Times; 
June  26. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Frank  B.  .Mirray,  54,  city 
editor  and  column  i.st  for  the 
Springfield  (.Mass.)  Sanday  Re- 
pahlican;  June  28. 

*  *  « 

.Albert  E.  Cahlan,  69,  for¬ 
mer  part  owner  of  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Joarnal 
and  columnist  for  the  Las  Vegas 
San;  June  27. 

«  ♦  « 

Tom  Collins,  69,  city  editor 
of  the  old  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Journal  liefore  he  liecame  an 
after-dinner  speaker;  June  28. 

*  «  4t 

James  Galligan,  42,  former 
reporter  and  e<litor  of  the  Bronx 
section  of  the  Xeu'  York  Mirror; 
June  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rl’BY’  D.  Evans,  87,  newspaper 
reporter  for  70  years  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Xew  York  Times 
since  1928;  Xeu'sday  society 
columnist  for  20  years;  June  27. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Murphy  Sr.,  74, 
police  reporter  for  the  Xew  York 
Times  from  1922  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1953;  June  27. 


McIntosh  Sells  Paper 

Worthington,  Minn. 

RolK>rt  L.  Vance  and  James 
L.  Vance,  who  are  associated 
with  their  father  in  publishing 
the  Worthington  Daily  Globe, 
have  purchased  the  weekly  Rock 
Coanty  Star-Herald  from  Alan 
C.  McIntosh,  owner  since  1940. 
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Zany  Cartoonists  Find 
Heaven  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A  new  syndicate  has  been  in¬ 
itiated  to  "promote  mid-Western 
cartoonists.’’  Their  first  panel 
cartoon  efforts  are  called  “For 
Heaven’s  Sake,”  and  “Prayers 
for  the  20th  Century.”  The  name 
of  the  firm  is — Heavenly  Comics 
Syndicate.  Their  earthly  home 
is  at  1816  E.  6th  St.,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

“These  two  panels,”  says  the 
syndicate,  “are  desijrned  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people  .  .  .  about 
the  foibles  of  kids  to  appeal  to 
parents,  a  message  ...  of  inter¬ 
est  to  everyone,  whatever  his 
religious  beliefs  ...  a  touch  of 
teen-age  madness  for  the 


Reporters  Monitor 
Tv  Screen  Violence 

WORCKSTKR,  Mass. 

Three  reporters  spent  five 
evenings  after  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy’s  assassination  in 
front  of  television  sets  and 
found  a  total  of  2.'i0  incidents 
of  violence  or  threatened  vio¬ 
lence. 

The  story  in  the  Worcester 
Eveuitifi  (idzette  noted  that  vio¬ 
lent  accidents  occurred  on  the 
average  about  once  every  1312 
minutes. 

The  three  major  networks 
were  mentioned  between  7 :30 
and  11  p.m.  .June  10-14. 

The  most  violent  show  was 
“Cimarron  Strip,”  in  which 
seven  persons  were  killed.  Five, 
however,  were  “bad  guys.” 


younger  set  .  .  .  solace  for  the 
meek,  confused  and  weary  of 
heart  .  .  .  and  every  housewife 
will  identify  with  ‘Prayers.’  ” 

The  panels  are  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  Tulsa  ad  people:  Ruth 
Davis  and  Bob  Maley. 

Ruth  Davis  is  described  as  “a 
slightly  pixilated  lady  of  uncer¬ 
tain  years  who  admits  to  four 
children  and  one  grandchild. 
Her  background  includes  owning 
an  art  gallery  and  an  ad  agency. 
She  writes  poetry  to  rid  herself 
of  frustrations.” 

Rob  Maley  (no  relation  to 
E&P’s  Don)  is  described  as  “a 
completely  mad  cartoonist.”  He 
“hangs  loose”  at  a  drafting 
table,  but  his  love  affair  with 
the  human  race  has  produced 
comic  .studio  cards,  cartoons  and 
a  great  deal  of  “unrestrained 
laughter.” 

• 

Contest  Material 
Dates  .4re  Named 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Dates  for  the  ninth  annual 
Penney-Missouri  Awards  news- 
j)aper  competition  were  revealed 
by  Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
University  of  Mis.souri  School 
of  .Journalism. 

Material  chosen  fiom  March, 
April  and  May,  1968  will  be 
accepted  for  this  year’s  judging 
of  women’s  page,  fashion  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting-writing 
classes.  I’hotogi’aphy  entries 
may  be  selected  from  material 
printed  over  a  five-month  period. 


Riblet  Features 
From  L.A.  Times 

Wanderin’  Carl  Riblet  Jr., 
who’s  hung  his  hat  in  cityrooms 
from  coast-to-coast,  is  returning 
to  his  first  loves — writing  and 
teaching. 

Riblet,  who  runs  a  school  for 
cojjyreaders  and  a  six-feature 
syndicate  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  plans 
to  write  material  himself  and 
teach  others  how  to  edit  what  he 
writes. 

Beginning  July  11th,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  will 
<listrihute  Riblet’s  features.  The 
first  to  appear  with  the  new  syn¬ 
dicate  credit  line  will  be  Senator 
Dirksen’s  “Senator’s  Note¬ 
book.”  F'ollowing  will  be 
“.4nimalogic,”  a  (laily  1-column 
humor  column;  “Biff  Buff,”  a 
6-a-week  sports  cartoon;  “The 
Reluctant  Taxpayer,”  a  3-a-week 
column  written  by  a  CI’.A  and 
the  two  Riblet  columns:  “Isn’t  It 
The  Truth,”  and  “The  Weather 
and  You.” 

.Another  column  that  will 
carry  the  L..\.  Times  creditline 
this  month  is  “.Amy  Vanderbilt’s 
Etiquette,”  written  by  .Amy 
Vanderbilt.  The  column  was  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

• 

Kirchliofer  to  Direct 
University  Progrram 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.Alfred  H.  Kirchofer,  retired 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Curators  of  the  University  of 
.Missouri  as  a  visiting  professor 
of  journalism.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  direct  a  seminar  program 
in  science  writing  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  Roswell  Park  Memo¬ 
rial  Institute  in  Buffalo. 

The  first  two  participants  in 
the  program — Miss  Carol  Collier 
of  Florissant  and  Miss  Judy 
Roberts  of  El  Dorado  Springs — 
will  spend  the  8-week  summer 
session  at  the  research  institute. 
Both  are  master’s  candidates  in 
the  University’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

• 

Start  New  Weekly 

Bailey,  Colo. 

The  Front  Range  Clarion,  a 
weekly,  made  its  inaugural  ap¬ 
pearance  here  June  14.  It  will 
l»e  distributed  in  Bailey,  .Aspen 
Park,  Platte  Canyon,  Pine,  Con¬ 
ifer  and  other  communities  in 
Western  Jefferson  County  and 
Eastern  Park  County.  It  was 
l)egun  by  Joan  S.  and  Mather  C. 
Wallis,  owner-publishers  of  the 
Fairplay  Flume, 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 

strange  as  it  seems  D/s 

TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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State  Listening  Posts 
Alerted  in  Fol  Effort 


The  Freedom  of  Information 
and  Press-Bar  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Ne\vsj)aper 
Editors  will  keep  close  watch 
on  Reardon  Report  develop¬ 
ments  in  each  state  this  year. 

Its  chairman,  Sam  Rapan, 
lialeiffh  ( N.  C.)  S'eu-ii  <£•  Ob¬ 
server  and  Finleiffh  Times,  has 
appointed  state  advisers  to  the 
general  committee  to  serve  not 
only  as  the  listening  post  but  to 
take  charge  of  waging  the  Fol 
battle  at  the  local  level. 

Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  Spo- 
knyie  (Wash.)  DniUj  Chronicle, 
will  Ik'  the  coordinator  for  the 
state  efforts. 

Ragan  views  lOfiS  as  “a 
crucial  year”  in  which  a  special 
effort  must  lie  made  by  the  press 
to  ward  off  restraints  on  the 
reporting  of  crime  and  court 
news. 

The  .American  Bar  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  state  associations  to  gain 
adoption  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Reardon  committee 
in  respect  to  controlling  the 
flow  of  pretrial  information  in 
criminal  cases. 

State  advisers  appointed  by 
Ragan  are: 


New  Hjinipshiro  •  James  D.  Ewlmr. 
Keene  Sentinel. 

New  Jersey  IHm  E.  Carter,  Hacken¬ 
sack  Record. 

New  Mexico  Ko)>ert  A.  Brown,  AI- 
}>ii(]UeR](ie  Journal. 

New  York  Paul  E.  Neville,  BufTalo 
FNeninjr  News. 

North  Carolina — A.  HowanI  White. 
Burlington  Times-News. 

North  Dakotii  John  H.  Paulson.  Earfifo 
Forum. 

Ohio-  Charles  T.  .Mexander,  Hayton 
Journal  Herald. 

OkhihcHna  -diaries  L.  Bennett.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 

Oregon — Alton  F.  Baker.  Jr.,  Einrene 
Kejfister-(iuanl. 

Pennsylvania— Quint^'-n  E.  Bf'au^ie.  Wil- 
iiams|K>rt  Sun-Gazette. 

Hhtsle  Island-  Michael  J.  O^den.  Provi- 
flence  Jouimal-Bulletin. 

South  Carolina — Wayne  M.  Freeman, 
(ireenviHe  News. 

South  Dakota-  -Henry  J.  Schmitt.  Al>er- 
deen  American-News. 

Tennessee  -John  N.  Popham,  Chatta- 
noojfa  Times. 

Texas — William  P.  Hobby,  Houston 
Post. 

Ut:ih — Arthur  C.  I>c<’k.  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune. 

Vermont  John  S.  Hooper,  Brattleboro 
Daily  Rc-former. 

Virginia  John  E.  I^eard.  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Washington  Henry  MacLetHl.  Seattle 
Times. 

West  Virginia— Dallas  Hiirl>ee.  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette. 

Wisconsin — Ap\dlle  Schalel)en,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal. 

Wyomintr — Janies  M.  FUnchum,  Chey¬ 
enne  WyominK  State  Tribune. 


WATCH  ON  THE  DELAWARE — The  Spadea  Syndicate  building, 
formerly  a  grist  mill,  has  been  keeping  a  vigil  for  119  years  on 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware  River  in  New  Jersey. 


Fashions  Are  Grist 
For  Syndicate  Mill 


ity  Don  !Malry 

Syndicate  boss  Jim  Spadea,  Spadra  in  e.\plaining  how  his 
weary  of  moving  his  New  York  syndicate  was  horn,  “and  made 
operation  six  times  in  22  years,  money.”  So  much  .so,  in  fact, 
has  departed  Manhattan  Island 
and  set-up  shop  “Down  By  The 
Old  Stream.” 

The  “Stream” 
case  is 

the  “Old  Mill”  that— a 

grist  mill  ^ 

Spadea’s  mill — now  refurb-  ^  J 

i.shed — is  located  in  Milford, 


ASNE  President  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers,  ap¬ 
pointed  Ragan  as  chairman  of 
the  Fol  Committee.  Other  mem- 
l>ers,  in  addition  to  Cleavinger, 
are:  George  Beebe,  Minmi  Her¬ 
ald;  John  W.  Bloomer,  Birming¬ 
ham  Xews;  John  H.  Colburn, 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon; 
William  B.  Dickinson,  Pliiladel- 
■]diia  Bulletin;  I.  William  Hill, 
WashingUni  Star;  Robert  C. 
Notson,  Portland  Oregonian ;  J. 
Edward  Murray,  Arizona  Re¬ 
public;  James  MacDonald, 
Toledo  Blade;  and  William  G. 
Sumner,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  <Sr 
Pioneer  Press, 


Alabama-  Ben  Davis,  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Alaska  L.  S.  Fannin^?,  Anchorage 
News. 

Arizona  liowell  Parker,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Arkansas  -James  C.  Powell,  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

California — Ed  J.  Dooley,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner. 

Coloratio — William  H.  Hornby,  Denver 
Post. 

C-onnecticut — B*>b  Rbly.  Hartford  Cou- 
rant 

Delaware — Charles  M.  Hackett  Vil- 
minprton  News-Journal. 

District  of  C-«>lumbia  I.  William  Hill, 
Washinkfton  Star. 

Floritla- -James  A.  Clendinen,  Tampa 

Tribune. 

Georgia  Louis  C.  Harris.  Augusta 
Chronicleand  Herald. 

Hawaii — A.  A.  Smyser,  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Idaho— A.  L.  Alfortl,  I>ewiston  Tribune. 

Illinois — Cla>'ti>n  Kirkpatrick,  Chictijro 
Tribune. 

Indiana — Wendell  Phillippi,  Imlianapo- 
lis  News. 

Iowa — Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune. 

Kansas  Charles  (J.  Pearson,  Wichita 
Lagle  &  beacon. 

Kentucky  R(>l)ert  P.  Clark,  Louisville 

Times. 

Louisiana  Marjraret  Dixon,  Baton 
RouKe  Advocate. 

Maine — Ernest  \V.  Chard,  Portland 
Press  HeraM  &  Express- 

Maryland — Phil  Heisler,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Massachusett’i — Thomas  Winship,  B«»s- 
ton  Glol»e. 

Michigan — Derick  Daniels.  Detioit  Free 

Press. 

Minnesota — Orville  E.  Lome, 
News-Tribune  &  Her.-ild. 

Mississippi— Pui'ser  Hewitt,  Jackson 
Clarion-I.«li;er 

Missouri  — Paul  V.  Minor,  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Montana  Harold  Seipp,  Billings  Ga- 
*et  t  e. 

Net>raska  — Jt>e  R.  Seacrest,  Lincoln 
Journal. 

Nevada — James  M.  lieavy.  Las  Vegas 
Review -Journal. 


Vermont  Daily  Adds  syndicate  bag  are:  comics,  Bible 
1  stones,  teen-age  features  and 

r\eg:ro  Opinion  L.0I.  children’s  books.  EXPERIENCE — Mr,.  Marian  Swain 

BraTTLKBORO,  Vt.  Milford,  which  has  a  popula-  (at  right),  Spadea',  head  diaper, 

A  Negro  editorial  columnist  f>on  of  “about  900,”  is  rich  in  point,  out  the  intricacies  of  a  new 
has  been  engafred  by  the  Brat-  hi.story.  In  bygone  days  it  was  to  pattern-maker 

tlehoro  Daily  Kefor'mer  to  pre-  a  jumping  river  port.  Barges,  Swain,  formerly 

sent  the  black  race’s  outlook  enroute  to  Canada  via  the  in-  Sn'^Vat 

and  viewpoint.  A  weekly  col-  land  canal,  would  tie-up  there. 

umn,  “A  Black  Man’s  View-  Indians  had  a  reservation  a  few  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  raising 
point,”  will  l>e  written  by  37-  miles  from  Spadea’s  mill.  During  the  $100,000  cash  for  the  mill 
year-old  Kenneth  Wibecan,  a  t'be  Civil  War  Milford  came  and  improvements. 

West  Brattleboro  resident  who  under  siege  and  cannonballs  are  “j  now  have  the  second  largest 
is  associated  with  Book-Press  still  being  discovered  on  the  payroll  in  towm,”  he  said.  His  35 
Duluth  here.  farms.  employes  constitute  the  second 

Wibecan,  who  attended  Pratt  Spadea  says  he  bought  the  mill  largest  work  force  in  Milford. 
Institute  and  Brooklyn  College,  in  April,  1966,  as  a  permanent  Milford  also  boasts  of  a  carriage 
said  he  moved  out  of  his  native  home,  “one  that  would  be  around  factory  and  a  chair  factory.  The 
Brooklyn  area  l)ecause  “there’s  awhile.”  (What  more  permanent  industrial  giant  there  is  the 
nothing  worse  than  a  subway.”  place  than  a  119-year-old  mill?)  Riegel  Paper  Company  which 
He  has  had  previous  experience  “I  started  out  in  this  business  supplies  Spadea  with  pattern 
in  radio  and  publishing  fields,  in  1946  with  $1,000,”  said  paper.  When  asked  how  big 
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LEFT  UNTURNED — Deep  in  the  bowels  of  Spadea's  mill  are 
these  giant  castiron  gears;  the  last  remnants  of  the  mill's 
grain-grinding  machinery. 


Riegel  was,  Spadea  blinked  and 
said:  “I  don’t  know  really,  but 
they  ran  iny  entire  year’s  supply 
of  paper  in  less  than  a  half 
hour.” 

Explaining  the  mill’s  cost, 
Spadea  saiil  the  building — in 
operation  until  just  l)efore  the 
Second  World  War — had  been 
closed  since  1958.  “The  place 
was  real  inindown  when  we  took 
over,”  he  said,  “and  the  building 
had  a  huge  crack  running  up 
the  side.  The  building  only  cost 
$8,500,  but  so  far  we’ve  put 
$92,000  into  it.” 

His  wife  and  daughter  had  a 
hand  in  decorating  the  place — 
as  evidenced  by  the  tier  of 
window  boxes  running  up  the 


front  of  the  building.  (They 
contain  live  —  not  plastic — 
flowers.) 

There’s  no  business  shingle 
over  the  door  because  Spadea 
believes  the  natural  l)eauty  of 
the  building  should  be  preserved. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  inviting  a 
heart  attack,”  remarked  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  boss.  “I  leave  the  bulk 
of  the  paper  work  to  my  able 
editor,  Jim  McDonald.”  McDon¬ 
ald,  a  former  physical  education 
teacher  who  sports  the  classic 
gym  teacher’s  busted  beak,  said: 
“I  find  the  syndicate  business 
fascinating  and  ch  .  .  .  His 
voice  was  drowned  out  by  the 
roar  of  Spadea’s  car  zooming  off 
toward  the  golf  course. 
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POORMAN'S  CORNERSTONE — Jim  Spadea  points  to  inscription: 
"Built  in  Th  year  oF  1849,"  chiseled  into  an  upstairs  window  frame. 
When  the  dilapidated  mill  was  rebuilt  117  years  later  a  literate 
history-minded  workman  added  the  postscript — apparently  etched 
with  4  beercan  opener. 


PROFESSIONAL  CUTUPS— Roseann  Lomasney  fright),  in  charge 
of  laying  out  a  dress  pattern,  gives  no-nonsense  instructions  to 
Dolly  Bickel,  who  seems  to  be  amused  at  Roseann's  sermonizing. 
Charlene  Williams  on  the  left  ignores  the  whole  affair.  Note  the 
array  of  Spadea  dress  patterns  on  the  wall  behind  the  girls. 


Family  of  dummies — Limbless  and  headless  dress  forms,  all 
wearing  Spadea  creations,  seem  all  dressed  up  with  no  place  to 
go.  No  dummy  he,  Spadea  was  the  first  patternmaker  to  offer  the 
fashionable  Nehru  jacket,  shown  in  center. 
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Between  The  Riots 

{('o)i1inuc<l  from  pti(/c  7) 


ainonfj  Xosiw's  lias  just  as  many  differ¬ 
ences  and  as  many  diffeivnt  shades  and 
contrasts  as  wliite  attituiles  and.  of 
course,  tliat’s  not  really  sur])risinp 
wlif'n  you  stop  to  think  about  it.  But  we 
had  st'veral  nuestions  to  measure  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  militancy  and  we  fouml. 
throuph  a  numlier  of  statistical  techni- 
(jues.  that  there  are  really  four  basic 
attitudes  amonp  Miami  Xeproes.  And  I 
think  it’s  probably  fair  to  assume  that 
this  is  penerally  tiue  throuphout  the 
south.  The  majoi’ity  are  apathetic.  They 
aren't  even  militant  in  the  conventional 
old-fashioned  sense:  the  kind  of  militancy 
that  involves  sittinp-in  at  lunch  counters, 
for  examjile.  A  majority  of  Xeproes  in 
Miami  were  o))posed  to  open  housinp, 
which  seems  fantastic  in  a  year  when 
you  can  pet  an  ojien  housinp  law  jiassed 
by  the  Conpress  of  the  United  States?. 

But  amonp  tho.se  who  were  militant 
the  hupest  prou|)  and,  I  think,  the  mo.st 
sipnificant,  was  the  proup  that  we  calleti 
the  conventionally  militant.  These  are 
the  Martin  Luther  Kinp-tyjie  ))eople,  the 
non-violent  peojile,  the  iieople  who  want 
to  u.se  lepal  and  non-violent  methods  to 
make  propress.  But  lurkinp  in  the  winps 
here  is  a  smaller  proup  and  one  that 
we  had  expected  to  find  but  we  had 
no  idea  what  its  numbeis  wouhl  he.  It 
turned  out  to  lie  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  black  population  in  Miami.  This 
proup  shows  an  attitude  pattern  that 
demonstrates  not  only  acceptance  of  vio¬ 
lence  as  a  jshilo.sophy  but  a  readiness  to 
personally  isarticipate  in  violence.  And 
that’s  enouph.  Ten  jser  cent  is  all  you 
need  to  .start  a  riot.  I  think  the  Detroit 
suney  made  that  clear. 

hinally,  there  was  one  other  prouj) 
which,  with  our  own  stereotyped  think- 
inp  we  had  e.xpected  to  be  included  in 
the  violent  proup,  and  that  was  the  sep¬ 
aratist  proup.  Separatism  we  defined 
as  an  attitude  which  says  Xeproes  should 
po  it  alone,  we  are  throuph  tiyinp  to 
mix  with  whites,  we  want  to  e.stablish 
our  own  nation.  A  lot  of  peo})le  associate 
this  with  black  extremism  and  assume 
that  the  people  who  believe  in  Xepro 
violence  al.so  believe  in  .se))ai'atism,  but 


it’s  not  tiue.  There  was  not  very  much 
overlaj)  between  the  two  proui)S.  In  fact, 
about  half  of  the  .separatists  were  the 
old  .south  stereoty|)es.  the  “Uncle  Tom’’ 
type  Xepi’o,  for  whom  the  i<lea  of  in- 
tepi-ation  was  somethinp  just  too  new 
for  him  to  accept. 

Havinp  made  that  analysis,  and  hav- 
inp  shown  our  new.s])aper  readers  that 
there  is  this  diversity  amonp  attitudes 
the  question  then  bepins:  what  is  the 
best  stratepy  for  achievinp  racial  peace 
in  our  city?  .\nd  we  hai)i)ened  to  believe 
that  a  newspajier  should  not  sit  idly  by 
and  re)K)rt  what  hapi)ens:  that  some  sort 
of  leadership  oupht  to  be  taken  ami  as 
a  very  minimum  leadership  should  be 
defined  as  pivinp  people  the  facts  on 
which  to  make  wise  decisions. 

The  stratepy  for  racial  peace  as  far 
as  Miami  is  concenied,  and  possibly  for 
the  rest  of  the  south.  I  think,  is  first 
to  encourape  the  conventional  militants 
Ity  pivinp  them  victories.  In  other  words, 
you  have  these  different  prout)s  who  are 
fiphtinp  for  the  loyalty  of  the  a})athetic 
majoiity,  you  see.  .\nd  militancy,  in  pen- 
eial.  is  poinp  to  increase.  There’s  no 
(luestion  about  that  because  everythinp 
that  militancy  correlates:  youth,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  factors 
— everythinp  that  it  correlates  with — is 
increasinp.  .And,  .so.  militancy  is  poinp 
to  increase.  .And  the  ))roblem,  then,  is 
not  how  to  su])jtress  militancy  but  how 
to  channel  it  alonp  conventional  lines. 
.And  that  means,  as  Whitney  Younp  has 
.suppestetl,  pivinp  victories  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  militants. 

.Another  thinp  that  the  suney  .sup- 
pested  is  that  there  oupht  to  be  insti¬ 
tutional  chanpes  to  i)Ut  city  hall  closer 
to  the  phetto  becau.se  the  whole  sysUmi 
in  any  southern  city  is  desipned,  really, 
to  sei’N'e  the  white  majority.  Members 
of  the  white  majority  know  how  to  take 
their  complaints  to  the  e»litor  or  city 
hall,  because  the  system  is  really  <lesipn- 
ed  to  serve  them.  So  some  .sort  of  institu¬ 
tional  chanpe  has  to  be  ma»ie  to  chanpe 
that.  This  means  recopnizinp,  of  cour.se, 
that  talkinp  about  brotherhoo*!  and 
chanpinp  the  hearts  of  men  isn’t  poinp 
to  be  enouph.  You’ve  pot  to  make  these 
chanpes. 

.lust  a  word  or  two  about  this  as  a 
reporting  tool. 

Suiweys  of  this  soit  are  fairly  expen¬ 


sive  and  time-consuniinp  and  they’re  not 
within  the  roach  of  every  newsi)aper.  The 
first  thinp  you  have  to  do  is  pet  the 
mone>'.  In  Detroit  we  got  the  Url)an 
League  to  contribute  $.5000  for  the  in¬ 
terviewing  costs,  for  exami)le.  In  Aliami, 
we  are  ])lanning  a  second  wave  suney 
which  is  being  partially  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  suney  techni(iue,  though,  isn’t  the 
only  thinp  that  a  newspaper  can  do.  The 
main  thinp  is  to  get  into  the  ghetto  and 
fin<l  out  what’s  there  and  do  it  on  some 
kind  of  systematic  basis,  even  if  it’s  only 
doing  what  Robert  Coles,  the  psychia- 
ti  ist  at  Harvard,  does.  He  has  a  regular 
practice  of  visiting  a  Xegro  family  in 
Uoxsbuiy  every  week  just  to  sit  and 
visit  with  them  and  drink  coffee  for  a 
couide  of  hours  and  find  out  how  things 
are  poinp.  If  etlitors  or  rei»ortors  would 
do  this  on  a  regular  basis  T  think  it 
would  help  bjeak  down  the  stereotypes  in 
their  own  thinking  and  also  start  the 
kind  of  communication  that’s  nee*led.  It 
would  also  pet  you  beyond  the  problem 
of  asking:  “.Are  we  talkinp  to  the  right 
leaders?"  Because  ever>'  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  knows  middle  class  Xeproes  and 
talks  to  them,  but  deep  inside  he’s  al¬ 
ways  asking  him.self;  “.Am  1  talkinp  to 
the  light  i)eoi»le,  am  I  really  hearing  it 
like  it  is?”  .And  it  may  be  that  he  isn’t 
and,  of  course,  the  only  way  to  find  out 
is  to  go  into  the  ghetto  and  see  for  your- 
sel  f . 

This  is  another  advantage  of  our  sur¬ 
vey.  Because  our  reporters  didn’t  really 
know  before  what  leaders  they  should 
talk  with  or  what  any  particular  leader 
meant.  But  now  we  have  fairly  precise 
data  that  show  who  represents  what 
viewpoint  and  how  intense  each  view¬ 
point  is.  We  have  what’s  now  known  as 
the  Stokely  Carmichael  problem:  that  is, 
Whitney  Young  has  said  that  Stokely 
Carmichael  has  a  following  of  .50  Ne¬ 
groes  and  .5000  white  reporters.  Maybe 
his  activities  are  over-reported  but  1 
ilon’t  think  that’s  the  real  problem.  I 
think  the  real  problem  is  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  other  Negroes  are  under-re¬ 
ported. 

.A  good  newspaper  or  a  pood  television 
station  doe.sn’t  turn  its  back  on  a  prob¬ 
lem.  .And  the  more  the  race  jiroblem  is 
discussed,  analyzed,  dissected  and  turned 
upsiile  down  to  find  what’s  there,  the 
sooner  there  will  be  workable  solutions. 


•i  ('house  Same  Time 
To  Join  Bijijjer  Papers 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Three  memlH^rs  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Kreninq  Herald 
have  resigned,  but  management 
said  their  actions  were  unrelated 
excejit  foi-  coincidence  and 
timing.  .All  are  leaving  to  work 
for  larger  newspapers. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  editor  and 
managing  editor,  is  moving  to 
the  Aaqiiitta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  as 
managing  editor. 

Pat  J.  .McDonnell,  government 
affaiis  reporter  and  associate 
editor,  will  join  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Hailjt  Record.  His  place 
at  the  Herald  will  1h>  filled  by 
George  H.  Yow. 


Donald  H.  McMillin,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  has  accepted  a  job  with  the 
Kli/ria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 
Tom  Little  is  moving  up  from 
rejiorter  to  news  editor  of  the 
Herald. 


Cited  hy  .4reliiteet8 

St.  Lons 

George  McCue,  art  and  urban 
design  critic  for  the  St.  Louisa 
Roxt-Pmiiatch,  has  l)een  awarded 
the  first  .Architectural  Critic’s 
Citation  by  the  .American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  .Architects.  McCue,  an 
honorary  memlnm  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,  was  awarded  the  citation 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  the  St. 
Louis  environment. 


25  Gel  Stanford 
Study  Fellowships 

Staxkoki),  Calif. 

Fellowshijis  for  study  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  have  been 
granted  to  2,5  news  media  people. 
The  awards  are  financed  by  the 
h'ord  Foundation. 

Recipients  are: 

Alan  Aiuler.'ion.  Toronto  Star. 

Talricia  1.  Doyle.  City  Star. 

IVter  T.  Killiorii,  McGraw-Hill  Worhl 
News. 

Ittseph  K.  Adctx'k.  PhitoJoIf'hiti  Hiil- 
tot  in. 

Stanli  y  A.  Atkiiisnn.  KTVIT,  0-tkIainl. 

Gerahl  I..  liter.  Frosno  Bec» 

Donald  D.  Hreed,  Proi*idonce  Journal. 

Van  A.  ('avett.  Loui.nnllr  Timr.f. 

Kicbard  L.  Coyle.  .Vrrr  \nvs. 

\Vayne  H.  Cowan.  Christianity  and 
C  risis. 

Denbv  Fawcett,  JtonoUilu  Advertiser, 

Trnte  M.  Ferrer  3d.,  Time. 


KichanI  T.  Hainlt.  Pan  .\uys  .\>7e.v. 

lt)seph  M.  HarjK'r,  .Stifolk  Sun. 

Ktlward  A.  Hig^jitis,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Pi.fMtch. 

\V.  Grier  Horner,  Berkshire  Eagle. 

Donald  H.  Hutl.son.  Today. 

David  G.  Mei>sner,  M ihcauker  Jtatr- 
nol. 

Thomas  F.  Morri>.  Xe^vsday. 

Fvrky  Polk,  I’ PI. 

Gt'orge  H.  RitiKwald.  Rir'erside  Pres.s- 
Pnterf*rise. 

Sharon  I).  Rosenhause,  Bergen  Record. 

Hill  Slui.'^.  Santa  Barbara  SesvS’Press. 

Hrenton  Welling,  Business  /fVc/l’. 

William  S.  Workman,  Boston  (llohe. 

• 

Chief  of  Bureau 

AVasiiinctox 

Kenneth  O.  Gilmore  has  been 
named  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  for  Reader'.'t  Digestt.  He 
rej)laces  Charles  Steven.son,  who 
will  devote  his  full  time  to 
writing  articles  for  the  Digest. 
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Circulation 

(Coutinned  from  page  11) 


As  the  drowsy  managers 
surped  to  the  edge  of  their 
chairs,  Shipe  told  how  several 
l)ags  were  (lelivered  to  prosi)e<*ts 
who  were  to  hang  them  on  their 
doorknobs  if  they  wanted  a 
sample  paper.  The  papers  were 
sami)led  whether  there  was  a  bag 
on  the  door  or  not.  The  stunt 
created  inuch  good  will. 

Sheets  and  cards  containing 
sales  promotion  messages  also 
weie  j)laced  at  and  under  doors 
of  single  dwelling  units  and 
apartment  houses.  Small  foil 
containers  of  prejiared  coffee 
were  included,  with  the  message 
“Have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the 
News  Journal.” 

The  newspapers’  j)romotion 
])rograni  aroused  much  interest 
and  Shipe 's  stoc-k  with  his  fellow 
managers  also  took  a  meteoric 
curve. 

(Ion  I  ill  noil  M  Traiiiiii;;  Adiiscd 

Continuous  training  of  district 
men  was  advised  by  Bennett  of 
Hackensack,  who  admitted  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  effectively  “fol¬ 
low  an  act  like  that” — Shipe’s. 

He  explained  that  his  men  are 
asked  to  write  a  rejiort  after 
reading  a  Inxik  on  carrier 
leadership.  In  addition,  an  an¬ 
nual  seminar  is  held  and  the 
resultant  open  di.scussion  serves 
as  a  tiaining  tool. 

William  Jardine  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  got 
the  session  swinging  again  when 
he  conducted  a  carrier  pep 
period  with  the  assembled  man¬ 
agers  liecoming  the  targets  of 
ballpoint  pens,  .stickballs  and 
stickbats  which  Jardine  hurled 
all  over  the  room. 

Jardine  jirefaced  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  remarking  that  the  em- 
jihasis  should  lie  on  “lietter 
people”  in  recruiting  not  only 
carriers  but  sujiervisors. 

Don  Chown,  Ung  Vitg  (Mich.) 
Times,  detailed  how  circulation 
supervisor  jiersonnel  are  ap- 
lirised  by  the  editors  of  the 
three  top  area  stories  of  the 
day  and  asked  how  and  where 
they  think  they  should  be  placed. 

“This  is  u.sually  decided  by  the 
editors  but  at  least  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  some  voice 
in  the  makeup  of  the  jiaper,” 
Chown  said. 

('.arrier>  Do  .*<iirvey 

The  carrier  organization  was 
given  a  readers’  comics  survey 
to  complete  and  the  Iniys  were 
enthused  over  lieing  allowed  to 
take  jiart  in  such  a  program. 

Readers  were  asked  to  select 
the  three  comics  they  liked  best 
in  the  Times.  Lower  rated 
comics  were  removed  from  the 
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paper  and  rejilaced  by  others. 

The  newspaperman  disap- 
jiointed  most  by  the  survey  was 
the  business  manager,  Chown 
said.  His  favorite  comic  lost  out 
and  was  dropped. 

Russell  A.  Barcroft,  Santa 
I'arbarn  (Calif.)  Xeu's  Press, 
descrilied  the  jiapers’  .scholar¬ 
ship  program  and  asserted  that 
it  had  helped  reduce  carrier 
turnovei’. 

The  jirogram  includes  average 
boys  with  avei-age  grades,  Bar¬ 
croft  said,  and  as  a  result  about 
■1(1  percent  of  the  carrier  organ¬ 
ization  is  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  had  a  marked 
[lublic  relations  effect  on  the 
community. 

data  processing  program  in 
the  circulation  department  was 
descrilied  by  Donald,  Phoenix 
( A  riz. )  Newsjiapers. 

He  said  the  system  jirovides 
the  field  force  with  valuable 
information  for  use  in  eiiuating 
the  circulation  territory. 

Houm'  I  nil  Coiiiil 

-After  carriers  conducted  a 
house  unit  count,  whether  the 
dwelling  was  occupied  or  not, 
Martz  saiil  the  data  was  put  into 
a  tabulating  card  system. 

Resultant  information  is  used 
in  connection  with  .ABC  re¬ 
ports,  keeps  track  of  vacations 
and  helped  set  up  four  different 
wholesale  rates — daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  yearly. 

The  new  rate  system  reduced 
carrier  departure  liecause  lower 
paid  Iwys  were  able  to  make 
more  money,  Martz  said. 

The  convent  ioners  got  an  in¬ 
side  look  at  how  circulation  de- 
pai-tments  are  operated  in  other 
countries  on  a  jianel  miwlerated 
by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Toronto. 

Michael  Mander,  Evening 
Sews,  London,  England,  with  a 
circulation  of  1,2.")0,000  has  good 
liaison  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment.  He  said  the  News  runs 
several  editions  and  spot  news 
is  so  important  that  “if  the 
readers  don’t  get  the  results  of 
the  horse  race  run  at  in  the 
4  o’clock  paper  they  think  it’s  a 
pretty  poor  show.” 

The  News  sold  Ti.'iO.OOO  extra 
copies  when  Senator  Roliert 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Cyril  AV.  Charles,  South  China 
Morning  Post,  Hong  Kong,  said 
the  four  papers  he  i-epresents 
have  a  policy  of  getting  subscrip¬ 
tions  “anywhere,  regardless  of 
the  problems  connected  with  de¬ 
livery.” 

‘Veiulors*  I’iiy  Daily 

“Vendors”  turn  over  their  col¬ 
lections  daily  and  theie  is  no 
carrier  system.  Problems  are 
concerned  with  vendors  not 
pushing  the  Engli.sh  language 
papers  liecause  they  have  a  more 
lucrative  field  in  the  other  45 
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‘We  Can  All  Sleep 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

“.Advertisers  and  agencies 
want  -ABC,  so  do  the  newspaper 
advertising  managers.” 

Russell  AV.  A’oung,  advertising 
director  of  the  Seattle  (AA'ash.) 
Times,  brought  that  message 
from  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  E.\ecutives  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
A.ssociation  here  last  week. 

A'oung  supported  his  assertion 
with  comments  from  high  execu¬ 
tives  of  Ixith  national  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising  accounts.  He 
summed  up  the  case  for  the 
-Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  by 
saying: 

“.ABC  was  created  to  obliter¬ 
ate  chaos  and  confusion  and  to 


pajiers  published  in  Hong  Kong 
in  the  Chinese  language.  These 
iiapers  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  millions,  while 
Charles’  papers  are  read  by  79,- 
000  of  a  potential  15.5,000  people 
who  speak  and  read  English. 

Charles  said  competition  is  so 
keen  and  such  extravagant 
claims  are  made  by  opposition 
newspapers  “that  we  are  going 
to  pull  out  of  the  London  ABC 
an(i  get  into  the  high  figures  rat 
lace  like  the  others.” 

The  Post  did  pull  one  coup 
that  paid  off.  It  announced  in  an 
ad  that  it  was  going  out  of 
business  and  circulation  doubled 
in  one  day,  many  thinking  they 
were  buying  a  last  edition  of 
the  paper. 

-Actually,  the  Post  was  chang¬ 
ing  its  format  and  size  and  when 
it  came  out  the  next  day  in  the 
new  form  circulation  was  again 
high. 

Installment  of  the  “Little 
-Alerchant”  plan  helped  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Reading,  England, 
increase  circulation  from  12,000 
to  .■|0,000.  Other  newspapers  in 
England  “are  looking  closely  at 
this  since  we  have  lieen  so  suc¬ 
cessful,”  according  to  James 
Downie. 

Circulaliiii:  in  Jamuica 

Owen  Rolierts,  Dailg  Gleaner, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  traced  his 
experience  as  auditor,  newsman, 
business  manager  and  now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  described 
his  circulation  operation.  Since 
his  evening  paper  distribution  is 
limited  liecause  of  fewer  day¬ 
light  hours  after  the  paper  is 
printed,  the  morning  paper  has 
an  almost  around-the-clock  sale. 

Vehicles  transporting  the  pa- 
jiers  are  equipped  with  copies  of 
all  subscriliers’  names  on  the 
routes.  This  reduces  the  numlier 
of  “no  paper”  complaints. 

Features  for  younger  children 
are  carried  daily.  Roberts  lie- 
lieves  these  stimulate  the  desire 


Better  with  ABC’ 

build  confidence  in  quoted  cir¬ 
culation  figur*».s.  Some  adjust¬ 
ments  have  lieen  made,  others 
jirobably  will  iie  made,  but  we 
shouM  not  revert  to  the  dark 
ages  of  chaos.  Don’t  give  up  the 
security  of  honest  audited  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  The  advertising 
de(iartment  needs  you  and  the 
ABC.” 

■‘.And  even  in  this  enlightened, 
automated  aj?-*  when  Diogenes 
might  not  nee.l  a  big  lantern  to 
find  an  honest  man  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,”  A'oung 
added,  “publishers  can  still  sleep 
better  knowing  an  .ABC  auditor 
is  going  to  verify  their  figures. 
-And  so  can  advertisers  and 
agencies.” 


of  those  of  schtMil  age  to  read  the 
pajier  in  classroom  programs. 

Sieunarayn  Singh,  Trinidad 
Express,  British  AA’est  Indies, 
started  a  carrier  Iniy  program 
three  months  ago  on  the  one- 
year-old  newspaper  which  is 
working  satisfactorily,  he  said. 

People  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  are  stepping  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  talking  more  to  each 
other,  Edwin  P.  Young,  general 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin  said  in 
moderating  a  panel  concerned 
with  mutual  goals  of  newspaper 
divisions.  This  improved  dia¬ 
logue  has  lieen  valuable  in  many 
instances. 

Cleo  Smith,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers, 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repuhlie  and 
Gazette,  said  circulators  are 
part  of  the  profit-planning  team 
of  the  newspaper  and  a  key  to 
marketing  information  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  want. 

He  descrilied  some  publication 
guidelines  lieing  assembled  by 
INCFO  which  will  be  included 
in  manuals  with  a  broader  base 
than  heretofore.  .Also  included 
will  lie  guides  and  information 
on  profit  controls  and  aids  on 
lietter  internal  control  of  the 
circulation  department. 

A\  a«lrd  Eff'iirt  Eliiiiiiialcd 

These  will  help  in  eliminating 
wasted  sales  effort  in  cam)iaigns, 
how  to  control  carrier  contests 
and  information  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  his  business  operation 
and  listings  for  random  sam¬ 
pling  by  advertising  agencies. 

Daniel  Stern,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  &  Sews,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  .Association, 
said  promotion  department  re¬ 
search  often  will  uncover  the 
“real  rea.sons”  for  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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of  Open  Houses  in  all  major 
a  l  eas. 

•  Land  I>eielopment:  Sub¬ 
divisions,  custom  homes,  con¬ 
dominiums,  cooperatives,  etc. 

•  Cotnnterrial  Properties:  A 
section  containing  editorial  and 
advertising  concerning  the  sale 
or  lease  of  commercial  proper¬ 
ties  and  listed  by  individual 
area. 

•  Rentals:  Specially  designed 
jiages  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  all  types  of  residential 
rentals  in  each  area. 

•  Guide  to  Residential  Serv¬ 
ices:  A  complete  listing  of  home 
services  ranging  from  home  im¬ 
provement,  additions,  and  main¬ 
tenance  to  financing  and  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
George  Wilt,  assistant  to  the 
Publisher  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  E&P. 

Exhibits  Chairman  Charles 
McNamee  of  the  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Dailg  Mail  presented 
certificates  of  excellence  for  best 
promotion  in  addition  to  E&P’s 
plaques.  In  the  over-100,000 
group,  they  went  to  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  Manila  Times  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Titnes.  No  award 
was  made  in  the  50,000  to  100,- 
000  group.  In  the  25,000  to  50,- 
000  circulation  group  it  went  to 
the  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Journal. 

Vi  ani  Ad  Week  (jlatiuns 

Entries  for  International 
Want  .Ad  Week,  ANCAM’s  big¬ 
gest  concentrated  promotion 
event,  were  examined  by  the 
judges  with  these  results: 

Over  100,0(10  circulation: 

F'irst,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Sec-ond,  Toronto  Telegram 

50,000  to  100,000  circulation: 

First,  Ottawa  Journal 

Second,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 
and  Register  Republic 

25,000  to  50,000  circulation: 


Hl«9HbST  AWARD  TO  A  PUBLISHER  from  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  is  presented  by  C.  Ken¬ 
neth  Ward,  president,  to  Robert  L.  Taylor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  The  award,  honoring  the  memory  of  James  McGovern,  is 
ANCAM's  accolade  to  a  publisher  who  gives  all-out  support  to  his 
Classified  staff. 


First,  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Daily  Mail 

Second,  Bearer  County  (Pa.) 
Times 

Vtuler  25,000  circulation: 

First,  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Prog¬ 
ress 

Second,  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Times  (West  Warwick,  R.  I.) 

ANCAM  Service  Awards  for 
a  quarter  century  of  service 
were  presented  to  the  following 

cams: 

James  McCracken,  Toronto 
Star;  Howard  L.  Currie,  Phoe¬ 
nix  Republic  and  Gazette;  Earle 
DuBuis,  Hackensack  Record; 
Titus  Leonard,  Salisbury  (N.C.) 
Post;  Annetta  Miller,  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald;  Walter  Vala- 
cich.  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib¬ 
une  Leader. 

.ANC.AM  awards  for  “Devo¬ 
tion  to  Industry”  were  presented 
to: 

Jim  Thompson,  Kent  Messen¬ 
ger,  Maidstone,  England;  Gun- 
nar  Kovick,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune;  Howard  L.  Currie, 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette; 
Ruth  Welling,  Sidney  (Ohio) 


OFriCEKS  ot  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers;  From  left — John  Stein,  second  vicepresident;  Harland 
Henry,  secretary;  Max  O.  Taylor,  Portland  Oregonian  president; 
Harry  McConnell,  treasurer;  Ray  Greene,  first  vicepresident;  and’ 
Gunnar  Rovick,  third  vicepresident. 


Daily  Sews;  Richard  Riggins, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Jim  McComb,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register  Republic;  Colin  McCall, 
Melbourne  (.Australia)  Age; 
Graeme  Stuart,  Hamilton  (New 
Zealand)  Times;  Leo  Kubiet, 
foi-merly  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Other  CAM  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Ix'st  automotive  promotion;  .Min- 
neaptdis  Star  and  Tribune,  best 
single  promotion  (a  resort 
mailer);  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
l)est  real  estate  promotion;  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  best  general 
merchandise  promotion;  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Ohio)  Messenger,  l)est 
color  in  Classified;  and  the 
Spokane  Spokesman -R e  e  iew, 
Ijest  special  section. 

*  *  * 

Funiily  V  uni  Ail 

Joe  O’Shaughnessy,  C.AM, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  a  conven¬ 
tion  talk  titled  “.Managing  the 
Family  Want  Ad,”  says  “the 
average  family  could  profitably 
use  a  Classified  ad  eight  times 
a  year.” 

The  great  problem  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  he  feels,  is  “how  to  get 
thes^  families  who  can  profit¬ 
able  use  the  family  want  ad  to 
do  so.”  O’Shaughnessy  contends 
that  commercial  advertisers  can 
get  better  results  when  there  is 
a  good  volume  of  private  party 
business. 

*  *  * 

Republican  nomination  seeker 
Richard  M.  Nixon  is  at  it  again 
— with  Want  Ads.  United  (Citi¬ 
zens  for  Nixon  has  initiated  a 
Classified  campaign  in  17  news¬ 
papers  to  enroll  voluteers. 

Nixon,  it  will  be  recalled,  got 
into  active  political  life  after 
replying  to  a  “candidate  wanted” 
ad  in  a  California  newspaper. 
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stops  and  this  information  I 
should  be  exchanged  with  cir-  > 
culation  departments. 

He  pointed  to  a  Minneapolis 
project  which  is  engaged  in  dis¬ 
covering  how  l)est  to  regain  stops 
and  remarked  that  five  percent 
of  vacation  stops  become  per¬ 
manent. 

As  for  in-paper  promotion. 
Stern  said  those  who  believe  it  is 
useless  are  mistaken  for  “we’d 
better  keep  talking  to  our 
readers  to  keep  them  from 
coming  unglued.  We  must  talk 
to  them  in  ads,  personality  fea¬ 
tures  about  staffers  and  stories 
on  major  carrier  events.” 

The  promotion  department 
should  do  such  stories,  not  the 
city  news  side,  because  usually 
the  city  editor  assigns  his  most 
expendable  reporter  who  evinces 
very  little  inteiest  in  what  he 
is  doing. 

Promolitm  Awards 

Winners  of  the  circulation 
promotion  awards  for  1968  were 
announced  as  follows: 

Public  relations.  Class  1,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
dependent  Press-Telegram.  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Herald.  Section  3,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call.  Section  4, 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  & 
Journal. 

Promotion,  Class  2,  Section  1, 
Clereland  (O.)  Press.  Section  2, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  Enter¬ 
prise.  Section  3,  Loraiti  (O.) 
Journal.  Section  4,  .Athens  (Ga.) 
Banner-Herald. 

Most  Outstanding  Entry, 
Paterson  Morning  Call. 

Other  winners  listed  were  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 

Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News, 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  .American,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  Peoria  (111.)  Journal 
Star,  and  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press. 

Cunadiun  PrcsHicnt 

In  the  election  of  officers,  C. 
Roy  Middleton  of  the  Hamilton 
(O.)  Spectator  moved  up  to  the 
presidency,  succeeding  Leon  S. 
Reed,  Arkansas  Gazette.  F.  J, 
Pruitt,  .4 fnVene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News,  l)ecame  first  vicepresident, 
and  Michael  Hynan,  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Post-Gazette,  second 
vicepresident. 

Willis  D.  Morrissey,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  won  the  contest 
for  third  vicepresident.  His  op¬ 
ponent,  Robei  t  O.  Tafel,  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News,  was  elected 
to  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors. 
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Newspaper  Probing  Results 
In  Federal  Indictment  of  Mayor 

By  Jim  Magruder 


taking  further  action  to  investi¬ 
gate  city  purchasing.  The  feder¬ 
al  jury  met  for  a  week  and 
heard  witnesses  including  U.S. 
Post  Office  inspectors  and  city 
officials. 

The  five-count  indictment 
charges  violation  of  the  mail 
fraud  statutes. 


•Anniston,  Ala. 

The  Mayor  of  Anniston  and 
two  businessmen  are  scheduled 
to  be  tried  Aug.  19  on  federal 
charges  of  violating  mail  fraud 
statutes.  Indictments  were  re¬ 
turned  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
in  Birmingham  after  a  long  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Anniston  Star 
revealed  city  payment  of  more 
than  $40,000  to  four  businesses 
without  city  licenses.  No  evi¬ 
dence  ever  was  found  by  the  Star 
that  the  firms  even  existed. 

Mayor  Claude  F.  Dear  Jr., 
Anniston  businessman  Garvin 
Edward  Mange  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  chemical  supplier 
Louis  Center  face  possible  prison 
terms  and  fines  if  convicted  of 
any  of  the  charges  in  the  five- 
count  indictment  returned  early 
in  May. 

The  Star  investigation  l)egan 
in  November  when  a  reporter, 
Jean  Quillen,  learned  that  City 
Finance  Commissioner  Herbert 
Morgan  had  refused  to  pay  a 
$496  bill  for  steel  pipe  which 
was  ordered  on  authority  of  a 
purchase  requisition  bearing  the 
initials  of  Mayor  Dear  and  Com¬ 
missioner  William  S.  Weatherly. 

Authorities  Notified 

By  the  time  enough  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  gathered  by  Mrs. 
Quillen  for  several  documented 
articles,  the  trail  had  led  from 
several  months  of  tedious  inspec¬ 
tion  of  city  records  to  a  local 
national  bank,  a  Birmingham 
steel-pipe  firm  and  eventually  a 
blank  wall  to  the  Star,  which 
lacked  subpoena  powers.  The  in¬ 
formation  was  made  available 
to  federal  authorities,  and  U.S. 
Post  Office  inspectors  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
b«‘gan  examining  city  and  bank 
records  the  week  before  Mrs. 
Quillen’s  articles  were  published. 

A  large  part  of  page  one  and 
two  and  one-half  pages  inside  the 
March  7  issue  of  the  Star  were 
devoted  to  articles  and  city  pur¬ 
chase  requisitions  and  cancelled 
checks,  which  were  reproduced 
to  show  readers  some  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  the  articles  were 
based. 

The  banner  headline  read, 
“City  Pays  $40,000  to  Unlicensed 
Firms.”  The  main  article 
dropped  off  the  right  side  of  the 
banner  and  gave  the  details  of 
the  newspaper’s  investigation. 
Touching  the  left  side  of  the 
banner  was  a  prominently  dis¬ 
played  article  giving  comments 


Jean  Quillen 


of  all  the  persons  involved  who 
would  discuss  the  matter.  A 
large  picture  of  an  Alabama 
claims  investigator  reaching 
into  a  post  office  box  listed  as 
the  address  of  several  of  the 
unlicensed  firms  took  up  the  rest 
of  the  space  under  the  banner.  A 
sidebar  to  the  main  article 
quoted  City  of  Anniston  Public 
Works  Director  Chester  Smith 
and  Assistant  City  Engineer 
Hogan  Dickert  as  saying  that 
$20,733.20  worth  of  steel  pipe 
purchased  from  some  of  the 
companies  had  not  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  them  for  street  depart¬ 
ment  use. 

Free  Access  to  Files 

Mrs.  Quillen’s  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  news  about  which  Star 
readers  should  be  informed  and 
her  ingenuity  in  piecing  together 
fragments  of  information  from 
city  records  were  the  elements 
which  eventually  made  the 
articles  possible.  Ironically,  the 
mayor  had  ordered  city  employes 
about  two  years  previously  not 
to  aid  members  of  the  press  in 
obtaining  information,  but  to 
allow  them  to  check  files  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  this  free  access  to 
the  records  which  eventually  led 
to  the  printing  of  the  articles. 

When  Mrs.  Quillen  discovered 
in  November  that  Commissioner 
Morgan  had  refused  payment  of 
a  bill  because  he  could  not  verify 
receipt  of  steel  pipe  specified  on 
it,  she  began  checking  to  see  if 
the  city  previously  had  done 
business  with  the  firm  which 
called  itself  Commercial  Supply 
Co.  and  listed  its  address  as 
Anniston  P.O.  Box  341.  After 


several  weeks  of  record  checking, 
she  had  found  nothing  else  and 
was  ready  to  quit.  Then  she  came 
across  a  bill  from  Anniston 
General  Supplies,  which  also 
listed  P.O.  Box  341  for  an 
address.  After  that  followed  a 
bill  from  Southern  Steel  Co., 
using  P.O.  Box  341. 

It  appeared  that  all  the  bills 
had  been  made  out  on  the  same 
typewriter.  More  checking  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  bills  from  .Anniston 
Sales  &  Service  Co.  The  address 
was  P.O.  Box  445,  but  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  typewriting  appeared 
to  l)e  the  same.  And  curiously, 
bills  from  Anniston  General 
Supplies,  .Anniston  Sales  &  Ser\’- 
ice  and  Commercial  Supply  all 
were  for  identical  prices  and 
amounts  of  corrugated  steel 
pipe.  Six  of  the  bills  were  dated 
i)etween  September  1966  and 
.March  1967.  The  amounts  of 
pipe  ordered  appeared  to  be 
more  than  the  city  would  have 
needed  during  that  period. 

When  editors  of  the  Star  felt 
it  had  information  which  should 
be  presented  to  the  public,  the 
newspaper’s  attorneys  agreed, 
and  the  articles  were  published. 

On  the  afternoon  the  articles 
were  published,  the  mayor  issued 
a  brief  statement  confirming 
that  federal  officials  had  been 
examining  city  records.  No  other 
comment  could  be  obtained  from 
him  until  after  he  was  indicted 
in  May.  Mange  never  would 
comment  to  the  Star. 

During  the  first  part  of  April, 
the  Calhoun  County  Grand  Jury 
met.  Mrs.  Quillen  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  called  before  the^ 
group.  .Approximately  35  .Annis¬ 
ton  business,  professional  and 
labor  leaders  announced  that 
they  planned  to  petition  the  jury 
to  conduct  a  thorough  and  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  into  city 
purchasing  practices.  The  busi¬ 
nessmen  also  said  they  would 
pay  the  expenses  of  such  an 
investigation  if  the  county  w'ould 
not.  After  deliberation,  the  jury 
returned  a  statement  calling  on 
the  Alabama  examiner  of  public 
accounts  to  audit  city  books. 

Also  in  April,  a  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  which  previously  had 
sought  to  change  the  form  of 
city  government  from  commis¬ 
sioner  to  council-manager  filed 
a  petition  which  caused  the 
mayor  to  set  a  referendum  in 
July. 

When  the  federal  grand  jury 
met  in  May,  the  county  grand 
jury  had  adjourned  without 


After  the  arrests.  Mayor  Dear 
issued  a  statement  saying  his 
indictment  was  “simply  one  more 
step  in  the  over-all  campaign  to 
change  the  form  of  government 
of  our  city.  This  actual  admis¬ 
sion  was  made  to  at  least  one 
public  official  by  the  author  of 
the  newspaper  articles  which 
preceded  this  action.  The  same 
person  even  indicated  that  she 
had  someone  picked  for  the  job 
of  city  manager. 

“Another  small  group  working 
with  her  is  continuing  to  harass 
and  badger  the  local  grand  jury 
and  district  attorney  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  further  charges 
against  me — all  of  this  calcu¬ 
lated  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  the  voters  on  July 
9 _ ” 

• 

Companion  Data  Units 
For  IBM  Sy8tem/360 

Companion  units  that  enable 
a  keyboard  operator  to  capture 
information  on  magnetic  tape 
and  then  enter  it  automatically 
into  a  computer  were  announced 
by  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation. 

The  new  units  are  the  IBM  50 
magnetic  data  inscriber  and  the 
IBM  2495  tape  cartridge  reader. 
They  are  desigpied  to  help  Sys- 
tem/360  users  get  information 
into  their  computers  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  applications  where 
punched  cards  are  not  required 
as  a  record. 

A  single  tape  cartridge  reader 
can  serve  multiple  data  in- 
scribers — the  number  depending 
upon  variables  such  as  operator 
efficiency  and  the  volume  of 
source  data  to  be  processed. 

Using  the  IBM  50’s  type- 
writer-like  keyboard,  the  opera¬ 
tor  enters  data  from  invoices, 
order  forms  and  other  source 
documents.  The  information  is 
recorded  on  magnetic  tape 
housed  in  a  small  plastic  car¬ 
tridge.  The  cartridge  then  is 
placed  in  the  tape  cartridge 
reader,  which  automatically 
feeds  the  information  into  com¬ 
puter  storage  at  a  speed  of  900 
characters  a  second. 

The  magnetic  data  inscriber 
records  information  in  System/ 
360-compatible  code  in  nine 
tracks  across  the  width  of 
16  millimeter  (0.64-inch-wide) 
magnetic  tape.  The  cartridges 
that  holds  the  tape  are  identical 
to  those  used  with  the  IBM 
Magnetic  Tape  “Selectric”  Type¬ 
writer. 
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Seminar  at  API 
For  Wire  Editors 

I'lurty-onc  nowspapt'r  ♦‘ilitois 
will  take  pait  in  a  two-week 
Seminar  for  Telefrrai»h  Kditors 
and  Coj'y  I*‘‘>'k  Chiefs  tK  jjinniiiK 
Sunday  (July  7)  at  the  Ainer- 
iean  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
I’niversity. 

The  niernlH-rs  are: 

Nancy  \V.  HatKy.  li'irtfi  t  i!  ( <  miiij.  » 

(.'.'KCtJii;. 

|{<  njamin  i'.  Heal.  ?’n//ry  /'..'/v  » 

aipl  /^n/^  IhstiJfi'fu  Tarcntiiin.  I’a. 
K'lHTt  J^ittshitah 

Zitt,-. 

M.  Tatruk  Carithers.  Ca- 

h.«n  H  (  olcm.iii.  X<islniitc  Temu'^- 

Rill'll  R'liial.l  Kills,  /-rrjj;  iif  (Oliio) 

A  .w  . 

K-ImM  M.  Kaiti.  pi  p'Kv.I 

Uuirr. 

I'laiik  I!.  Onnui'-lr'iin  .Tr., 

Uiincan  A.  Haimerl.  Stinlt  I  •lily  St>ir. 
Salih  Sti .  Mane.  Ont. 

Fiinu  V  R.  llcmiiiRway.  A'ctc.c  and 
C  ut.rr.  i'!iarU*st»ni.  S.('. 

Rani  A.  IUtIvi!  jr..  .\Jnskr>7on 
i  M  ich.  I  (  /  r.  inV/c. 

lack  h.  M«)inr.  Cohitnhni  I\\\- 

K.iiwan]  J.  K't^iual.  St.  (Mo. I 

<  I  J  i/f . 

I.conanl  I.  lavin,  Prczidenc^  (R.I.^ 

/•  II'  iial. 

Karl  (*.  l.:liv.  Kn!t'{oh  Rnjistt'r.  Hock- 
Ka  .  W.  Va._ 

Kalwanl  'r.  Mapiiire. 

IVtt  r  V.  Matlh<\v«.  Cnhhiry 
(.'liark'S  T.  Mclloe,  Aflttntic  Citv  (\.T. 
/Vco. 

Thomas  Mcl.ran.  Jiici!  p'Ohjoi 
nuir 

Ancus  R.  \  .  AV:c.f 

<\a.»  /hn"«\  Vres^. 

R'hcfi  Rochestir  '\A'.' 

/'♦  p>:  .  r./f  Chronicle. 

lohn  S'  Moran.  Lvini  (Mas>. »  I'.zcninii 
Itf'W. 

K«»htTt  I).  MorRaii,  Raton  Roitor  (I.aA 

n>o. if  William  XcKoii  Jr.,  I.orhhott. 

tu>  n-.Sun  tS'  .^#'iir>iu/. 

<  arl  A.  Ni  wton,  ^Ulantn  /  uinal. 

RoIh  rl  (  Kamape.  Xnrf,  lk  / 'o 

I)t*\v.  y  F.  Kav,  Christian  Scicnci' 

itor. 

William  K.  Sand» t<.  I>c.'>crrt  XcZkS. 
Salt  Take  I'tah. 

F.  TIuim.  .dllcnt'  Zon  iPa.'p  Call. 
!-fonanI  If.  Turnbull.  Cternfilir 
(S.F.i  f'iidnu  nt, 

Micharl  Walter,  .dpf'iit- n  iWi>.1 

Post  Cu  siciit. 


Hoiles  Buys  Paper 

Gastonia,  X.  C. 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc., 
with  head<|Uarters  in  Orange 
Ci>untv.  ('alifornia,  has  pui-- 
<‘ha.sed  the  Gm^tonia  Gazette. 
The  announcement  of  the  .sale  of 
as.sets  was  made  by  James  H. 
-Atkins,  i)ublisher  of  the  Gazette, 
and  II.  C.  Hoiles,  president  of 
the  Freedom  Groun.  .Atkins  will 
remain  as  publisher  with  Rill 
Williams  as  editor. 

• 

Features  (ionihiiied 

The  .V(  M'  York  I  tail  if  ('ulnnin 
has  ac(|uired  the  \eu'  York 
Kiiirkerhorker  and  will  combine 
the  roster  of  columnists  and 
political  cartcM>nists  of  the  Daily 
Column  with  the  comic  section, 
sports  writers  and  ft'atures  of 
the  Knickerbocker.  The  new 
j»aper  will  appear  on  the  news- 
.stands  the  weekend  of  July  C-7. 
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Ottawa  .buiriial  Plans 
22-.St<)ry  Twin  Tower 

Ottawa 

The  ./oiinml  plans  to  build  a 
twin-tower,  22-story  buildinp  on 
a  downtown  site  to  replace  the 
newspaper’s  (31-yeai-old  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  iKMiifr  expropriated 
by  the  federal  povernment. 


L.  A.  Lalonde,  peneral  man- 
aper  of  the  Journal,  said  the 
new  buildinp  will  house  one  of 
the  most  modern  newspaper 
plants  in  Canada.  The  Journal 
offered  $2,(ll‘).00(t  for  the  CS.OOft- 
s(iuare-foot  proi)erty  Iwlonpinp 
to  the  public  .school  board.  The 
Journal  tower  will  idse  to  a 
heipht  of  2r)(>  feet. 


classified  sectioi^ 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  j 


AWUINCKMFMS 

AWOl  M.F.MF.NTS 

.Appriii.iers-t  nn.siiltanl.'i 

t 

,\.*irx/»fip.'r»-  I'ar  .Sale 

APPUAISALS  FOi:  ESTATK  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
|M>8es.  Sensilile  fees,  Hr<K‘hure  M.  K. 
Krehbiel,  Ho\  Norton.  Kans.  1m0."»4. 

SAFES  PFUrHASKS  F1NAN(’!N(; 
INiblishei's  Service,  H34  .Jelferson  ItldR., 
(ii  tHUisboro,  N  C.  274"!  l*h :  2T4-:U»Ta. 


yi‘ivspaper  Brokt*rs 

SYP  S.  GOUFP  ASSOCIATKS 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers** 
Newspapers  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals  Personal  Furchases 
107  S.  l-aw  fence  .St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(20.-,  I  20M7:.l 

IT'S  NOT  THE  POWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspa|»ef  :t*s  the  !»er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thi.s 
is  ANhv  we  insist  on  ])ersonal  contact 
selling. 

I.KN  FKKiMNER  A(JKN(*Y 
pox  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4^''5^ 

('AldFOFiNI  \  NEWSPAPERS 
Mel  Ibwleli.  Hazen  (*o.,  FISS  N.  Euclid. 
Upland.  (*alif.  I«t7^0.  t  .\F  711t  bsi‘-ui2l 

NEWSPAPER  SALES- API’R  AISALS 
Personnel  and  E<{uipment  Siiecialists 
MIP-SOFTH  MANA(;EMENT  <*o. 

N.  .1.  Pabb.  Dial  (Su:p  r»K2-ir»n 
P.O.  Pox  lti."»7,  .S|ia  lanburK,  S.C.  2tt30l 

MAURIS  ELLSWORTM.  Licensetl  Hkr.. 
.Servin^r  the  l*acific  Northw»*st 
Pox  Tioii,  Ro.sebuiv.  Orejron  !»7I70 

CONFIPENTIAL  INT-X)RM ATION 
Paily  Newspaper  Pro|>erties 
W.  M.  (ilover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  9‘bH»l 

NF.COTIATORS  f<»r  transfer  of  news- 
paiKT  projierties  s,nle  or  purchase. 
Pixie  Newspat>ers.  I'.O.  Pox  41m).  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  :i:.b02.  Ph  :  (  AC  20.', t  ir,.:i;F,7. 

PI LL  M.M'rHEW.  Newspaper  Proker, 

!  12t*  Puena  \’istn  l>iive,  PunetUn.  Fla., 
lias  several  (pialitv  •lailies  and  wet*klies 
available  in  the  Mulwest  and  S<,u(heast 
PHONE  .VC  7.3:b206f> 

The  PT.VL  .Virency,  1"»03  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  4!*0(il.  Ph :  .310-7122. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaiter  IFroker.** 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Pailv  pj’iters  -Nation-wide  service 
3c.',  Taylor.  Cl;i»*emont.  ('allf.  01711 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News- 
}ia!K*r  .Service  Co..  Inc.,  21.'»  Curtis  .St., 
.lennin^rs,  lai.  7o.',4r,.  Ph  :  1-31 S-S2  I-g47.>. 

CONFIPENTIAL  NEtJOTI  ATIONS 
fi>r  purchase  and  sale  of 
Pally  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  P.  GRIMES  &  ('(). 
National  Press  PuildiiiR 
Washington.  P.C.  2<OKi4 
lAC  202 1  NAtional  V113.3 


y0*tvspap4>rs  For  Salr 

3;i.',D,mMi  PCYS  C'olorado  weekly  ^rross- 
in^  $131,000  last  year  with  cash  How 
of  $i)0.ooo.  Sell^rs-Hojfue,  Newsp}i|>er 
Pkrs.,  141',  E.  Univer.sity  Pr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.  S.'>2ol.  <AC  6o2l  Oi;4-29.')2. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 
tine  community,  near  suburbs,  po¬ 

tential.  Comiilete  information  to  le- 
liable  buyers.  Write  H.K.T.  Larson  & 
.Vss<HMates,  Inc.,  s41  Sumner  Avenue, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  very  heart  of  !*eal  west.  Isoiateil 
from  c*omiH*utii»n  :  very  ^rtHsl  letter- 
press  jilant  :  jjimhI  stalf.  Very  profitable. 
^2."».ooo  down,  paper  and  building.  ,1.  .\. 
.Snyder.  Newspai»er  Pkr.,  2231  K. 
Romneya  Pr..  Anaheim,  Calif,  *»2^o0. 


OVER  9,000  POPUL.VTION  fast  jrrow- 
inir  western  city.  Olfset  pa|>er  jffossinvr 
$210,000.  Publisher  financially  unable  to 
push  to  daily.  Pri<e  $3ro.oDu.  2iRr 
down.  Roliert  N.  Itolitho.  Pailey-Kreh- 
biel.  Pox  133,  F7m|M,ria.  Ks.  (Ifi'OM. 

NK  W  YORK  imn-daily  prize-winner. 
Six-fiRure  ♦rross.  In  Manhaitan 
commut€‘r  area.  Complete  information 
to  reliable  buyer.  R.  K.  T.  Larson 
AssiMuates.  vjl  Sumner  Ave.,  Svia- 
cuse.  .X.V.  13210 

FLORIDA 

Offset  wet'kly  in  Norlh**asi  region.  Nt> 
I  e<iuipmenf.  Very  profitable.  (iross$91.- 
I  bOO.  Will  sell  for  $>o.oou  with  21b  J 
<lown.  Write  fuliv  to: 

I  J.  N.  WELLS  Si  COMPANY 
I  .",43  W.  R(K>sevelt  Rd..  Wheaton.  111. 

.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
I  ($.300. OoO  ^ross  classi 

]  .stronpT.  profitable  suburban,  far  ahead 
;  of  all  compelition.  pai<l  and  eontrolle*! 

circulation  in  rich  area.  Owner  re- 
■  tiriny  at  iieak.  Confidential  pros|K»ctus 
available  on  your  assurance  that  ar<»und 
I  $200,000  cash  is  availatde  ft»r  down 
I  paynunt. 

MARION  R.  KRKHPIKL 
Pox  Ss  Norton,  Kans.  t»76.")4 

Ml’ST  SELL  NORTH  DAKOTA  offset 
I  exclusive  weekly  in  town  2014.  Gross 
$33,000.  Price  rtsluceil  t  >  .^JS.ooo  in- 
cludiny  biiildiny.  Only  $.',.<  oo  d<»w  n. 
RolK:*r!  N.  Politho,  Pailey-Krchbiel.  P«*x 
133.  KmiMU'ia.  Ks.  r,6S<H. 

SELKCl'  WEEKLA*  NEWSPAPERS 

Florida  . $  .30,000 

Cieoryia  .  70.00O 

Indiana  . $43,000  and  140.0(0 

Others  ask  us. 

MARION  R.  KREHPIEL 
Pox  S$  Norton.  Kans..  r,70.'l 


NCFWKM'S 

yf*ivspap0*rs  Fttr  Salt* 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEKKIA'. 
complete  ofLset  plant,  yrossiny  $100.. 
UOU:  $2o,»mmi  d<»wn.  I^naittsl  in  an  ex* 
ceptionally  attractive  area,  A'ou’ll  en¬ 
joy  the  real  Calif<»rnia  liviny.  Don’t  !,« 
too  late  for  this  attractive  newsi»ai>er. 
J.  A,  .Snviler,  Newspaper  Pkr.,  2231 
E.  Romneya  lb’.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 
i  y2'‘<H;. 


NKwsr  \im:k  .sfkvic :i:s 

Froturvs 

OFFSET  WF.EKLIES  Rttiuest  samples 
and  prices  of  cartoon  panels  drawn  by 
distinyuisliisi  artists.  Our  21st  year. 
No  obiiyjit  ion.  Write  Cartoons-of-t  he- 
Month.  Rosi>n,  New  A’ork  M.",7(». 

"Mf^MORIKS" — weekly  column  *- 
years  tesie<l  t<»uyh  Los  Anyeles  mar¬ 
ket.  Pivei'sit.v  fascinatiny  subjects.  $|o 
month  cancel  an.v  lime.  “.Memories." 
.Suite  43.',  N.  P»«lfor«l  Pr.,  Pevculv 

Hills.  Calif.  9o2l0. 

SYNDICATION  INVITED 

"CfILE'S  CORNER" —  a  W4*ekly  col¬ 
umn.  Timely  and  personally  slantcsi 
S4]uibs  with  humor  and  tluMiyht-pro- 
vokiny;  rea<ier-testcsl  for  thi<*e  years. 
For  sami»les  and  further  information 
write:  Pill  (\»le.  17  14  N.  W.  37th  St.. 
Okbiht  ma  City,  Oklahoma  731  IS. 

EX-MAGA/INE  KIHTOR  now  self- 
symlicatiny  weekly  auto  ct,bimn.  Got 
eiyhl  customers:  netsl  more,  "(tood 
stuff,’*  e«litors  sa.v.  Try  me  free  for 
one  month.  20  years’  e\perien<*e  on 
Detroit  auto  beat.  .Tatiicki.  puGBi  Van 
Dyke.  Detroit.  .Mich.  1V23I. 


t'iller.'i 

WITH  ■H.WIlY  KIl.I.KHS."  the  next 
time  you  cU»se  a  paye  you’ll  Ik»  all  set. 
Pox  3I3I.  San  Franci.*ic<i.  Calif.  94l0l. 


Fn-ss  Fnfsitn*ers 

Newspap«*r  Press  Installations 
MOVlNt;  -REPAIRING  TRUCKING 
Ex|»ort  Service — World  Witle 
SKIDMORE  AND  M  VSON.  INC. 
r,r,-r,9  Fourth  Street 
Pretoklyn.  N.A’.  11231 
(.VC  212)  j.Vcksou  2-inor, 


i  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  AVAILAPLE 
IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
I  VV'o  are  <»fferiny  one  of  western  Can- 
;  ada’s  outstandiny  weekly  newsna|>ers 
j  for  a  litnited  time  only,  (tross  sales  are 
I  alH»ve  $2.',o.o((0 :  rash  How  to  owner 
j  al>ove  $(10,000.  $100,000  rash  must  I»e 
I  available  for  down  payment.  C/onH- 
j  dential  pros|>ectus  pr<,vlded  on  pro|>er 
i<lentification. 

!  MARION  R.  KREHPIEL 

Pailey-Krohbiel  Newspaper  ,Serv. 
Pox  ss  Norton.  Kansas,  676.’, 4 

KANSAS  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  com- 
l>etilive  city  of  12,000.  Gn^ss  $30, 000, 
price  $27, .’00.  low*  ilown  payment. 
Palter  34  years  old.  R<»lH>rt  N.  liolitho. 
Pailey-Krehbiel,  Pox  133.  Em}H>ria,  Ks. 
6l>sol . 


MACHINKKV  &  .SI  mjES 

i'omposinf!  liotun 

TWO  ELEKTRONS  AVAII.APLE  im- 
me»liately,  <mo  ihrw  ,\ears  old,  one  ten 
months.  Loadeil  with  all  the  extras  in- 
clu<liny  Ihermex  Disk  and  Water  Ke- 
circulalor  on  newest  machine.  Keas<»n 
for  selliny:  cohl  type.  One  nuHlel  31 
linot>i«  with  six  mobl  disk  and  four 
mayazines.  One  m«Hlel  1 1  with  three 
main  mayazdnes  and  three  34  channel 
auxiliary  mayazines.  Some  mats.  14  x 
20  Royal  Zenith  less  tfian  three  years 
(»ld.  Fairchild  Sran-A-(j«ji\ er  use<l  less 
than  «me  year  $600.00.  Contact  Orville 
Campltell.  Chapel  Hill  WtH'kIy.  ('haiiel 
Hill,  N.C,  27314,  Ph<»ne  919-967-704.3, 

ALL  MODELS 

Linoty|S‘s  -  Intertyi»es  Ludow*s 
PRINTC'RAfT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  .Street,  N.  A'.,  N.  Y.  10007 

ELEKTRON,  .S^7ft4S3,  elei'tric  iK>t, 
fee<fer.  blower.  hydra  ouadder,  4 
mayazines,  \’-<lrive  mol(»r,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANH.VrPAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  ElizaU'th  .St..  N.  A'.,  N.  Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  WAIker  .3-0100 

4— M<»del  31  Linotypes  for  Tl’S 

with  Adapter  Keylsiards  ()|>eratiny 
ITnita— Electric  Pots— AC  Motors. 
Nos.  612$4.61286-6129.3-61294 
REN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E'.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4390 
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Machinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EBP'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


('.ttmpnsinii  Runm 


iUtmposing  Ktutni 


Rressrs  \fnrhinery  |  Presses  &  Machinery 


KI-KKTHON,  S*  71-'l00:  4  nin^:i/ine 
nri<Mlel.  4-|KH*ket  i»ioM  HiM*..  alteriKitin^ 
cast.  Fairchild  TI'S  \init:  Shalfstall  mat 
ihMcotor  systt*m.  (t(Mn\r  ofTset.  ('ontact 
Tri-Cities  Ne\vs|ia|»ers.  lac.,  Fhn-ence. 
Ala.  a.'ifi.U'.  I*h:  i:M. 

CAULSON  KOL’TKR  T()(M..  riactical- 
ly  new— .SST"»,  Mryant  Williams.  I*<»st- 
Iiitcllijrencfr,  I‘aris.  'IVnn.  asji2. 

FOU  .''ALK:  Justowriters.  Kc‘rf»nl*»r  and 
He!»rodiicer:  s.pi  Humholt.  Tw<»  years 
ol«l.  Friden  service  contract.  Take  over 
payments  of  $1  17. (♦a.  Aspen  Time>,  Mi>x 
K.  Aspen.  Colo.  SlCdl. 


PHOTON  200B 

.^KlilAL  ^:vn 

I'lirchastsl  .Ajii’il  11.*  no  clo<*k 

hours:  excellent  con<lition.  7.  *.•.  11.  M. 
IS.  2t.  ::t».  42.  4s.  tin.  72  |M»int 

lenses.  Spare  I’arts.  With  or  without 
<lisc.  complete.  Mate  l«*  this 

mat'hine  ie<'er»tly  soUl  and  now  oi>erat- 
inn:  purchasers  name  availaMe  to  in- 
terostisl  princifwils.  ('ontact  Hoh  l>ouir- 
iass.  Floritla  'I'imes  Fnion.  1  Hiverside 
Ave.,  Jacksonville*.  Florida.  2>22*  2. 


WKKKLY  FAFKK  COINC;  OFFSKT 
wishes  to  sell  fully  autmnateil  corn- 
l>osinsr  rts>m.  (Ireat  Neck.  .New  York, 
with  or  without  accounts.  Six  Lino- 
tyi  es,  includinvr  four  TPS  Linotyi>es 
in  excellent  condition  ;  C'-ompuuraphic 
Computer:  3  IVrforators.  Ludlow,  Ke- 
pn»  l*rv>of  Tress  -other  e4iuii>ment  suit- 
ahle  for  daily,  weekly  or  job  work. 
Trice*!  well  l»elow  actual  cost.  Teinis 
available.  (AC  2121  sti.'-7221  ^>r  Box 
ll.'JJ.  Kditor  &  !*.dJisher. 

STAU  AFTO-SK'rrKR.  Mint  condition. 
$2.'»nn.  Teletyoist  Service.  T2t!'»  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.Y.  Itnad. 

NFW  FliinKN  J  V  Just«»writers.  Re¬ 
corder  7617’),  Repnslucer  76424.  Klec- 
tric  Winder.  Rewinder,  Staiuls.  Make 
olTer.  The  New  Teople.  T.O.  Box  l*io7, 
Kansas  ('itv.  Mo.  64141.  Thone  s!6- 
.'.:il-l  17.'). 

TNTERTYTK  SToO.on  -  crated  and 
ready  for  ship|»inir.  Was  in  use  when 
^lismantlwl  for  cratinv.  Kirms  Ttj^.  ('*>., 
Avon.  N.J.  *17717.  (201 1  77  1-^***'*’. 

FOR  S-ALE:  Justowriters  Re- 

conlers  ^l,t*0.’».00  each;  4  ReprisUwers 

-  $!».70.Ut*  each:  2~S  jK»int  (lalvin.  1 

t>  point  (lalvin.  1  —  S  point  Bell  (lolhic 

—  all  in  iXCHMl  c*m*lition.  with  tables  an<l 
wiiulers.  Th :  (A('*  2^61  UL  2-‘il'’l.  *»r 
write  Karl  Tarsons,  Valley  Tub,  Co., 
T.O.  Box  130.  Kent.  Wash.  0S031. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

Aviiiliihle  Jiiht  i:, 

2 — 'rrS  S'l'ANDARl)  IVrforator>. 

Hlue  Slipiik  Model  5  LINOTYPK. 

Ser.  ."iKlodH. 

M'xlel  V  INTERTYPE.  .‘Ser.  220(10. 
Kitrh  niHippril  irith  t  miui.. 

iimlds,  lire,  pot,  fcriirr,  TTS 
Ailoplrr  Kr  iiboiinl  and  oprr- 
aliiiil  unit,  .  /  font  TTS  mats 
MOI>EL  K  EEROM  with  8  molds. 
I.l'MI.OW  with  elec.  pot.  1 — 20-cns.‘ 
call  of  mats.  8  sticks. 

2  NOI.AN  Reach  saws,  M()KRI.80N 
SliiK  Strip|),T.  NOLAN  Radial  .Arm 
Router,  NOLAN  1-ton  remelter,  (Jal- 
le.v  calls.  imiMisins:  tables.  «‘tc. 
foil  hr  sri  ,i  opcratini/,  ht/  ap¬ 
point  mint.  Located  in  Kastern 
I'a.  I‘l■il■rs  on  rriinr.st. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 

.•1I-2S  gueens  Blvd..  Lonir  Island  City, 
N.Y.  1 1 1(11.  Tel.  t2I2»  ItaT-lltiC 


Mi  srellaneinis 


FOR  .8ALE: 

Kislak  _  Versiimat  Film  Proces.sor 
Mislel  .'i  N.  Can  priM'ess  and  dev  con¬ 
tinuous  lengths  <if  certain  roll' films. 
Will  handle  films  l-iimm  to  •>  inches 
in  width  and  )  inches  to  20(1  feet  in 
leiu'th.  Call  Joe  .Maira.  .■>|B-.i,So-:!70(l. 


SOl'NM  VALT’E.8 

INTERTYPB  M.slel  V  -JiJOOO  plus 
with  electric  |Hit.  TT.s  keylsiard  and  op- 
eratinir  unit,  visualite  matra'/.ine. 
H'MLOW'  Late  mislel  caster  with  two 
caliin.'ts  and  US  fonts  of  desirable  mats, 
C:oS.8  press,  web  ftsl.  will  deliver  Mi 
pane  0.\I2  or  :i2  pane  tivO  sinnatures. 
1*'.\IRCHILM-  T'r.'s  iierforator  and  op¬ 
erating  unit,  practically  new. 

Priced  to  Sell — contact 
Northern  Machine  Works 
323  North  Fourth  Street 
Pniladelphla,  Penna.  19106 
Phone-215  MA  7-3800 


Perforntar  Tape 

NOW  ST.ATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
.same  prices  lowest  in  I'S.A.  .All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  ,.r  II  nf,- 

PORTACE  (216)  PO  2-:{5.-).-i 
2r>  E.  E'.xchanne  St.,  .Akron.  Ohio  I  i:i09 


Presses  anil  Machinery 

1C.  PAtiE  1019  COSS  FNITl'BE  22741 
and  stereo  e<iui|>ment.  Ccsal  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  runninn  8.000  daily.  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 


ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN 

PRINTERS  ft  PUBLISHERS 

Take  advantage  of  rtit  opportuiiity 
to  aeguire  well-maintained  composing 
room  eguipmenti 

All  models  of  typesetting  machines, 
saws,  stones,  turtles,  chases,  etc. 

This  eguipment  is  available  due  to 
offset  conversions. 

from: 

THE  BILLINGS  GAZETTE 

Billings,  Montana 

and 

THE  MISSOULIAN 

Missoula,  Montana 
EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 
MID-JULY 

No  Reasonable  Offer  Refused 
as  we  need  Space! 
CONTACT: 

JIM  BURGESS,  BUS.  MGR. 

The  Missoulian 
Missoula,  Montana 
AC  406  542-031 1 
—  or  — 

JOHN  TALBOT,  BUS.  MGR. 

The  Gaiette 
Billings.  Montana 
AC  406  245-3071 
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FOR  -S.ALE:  (;().8S  .((iUBURBAN,  three 
I  units.  and  folder.  Miscellaneous 
additional  e<i(i)pment.  lOfiO.  Excellent 
conilition.  -Available  imme.liately,  units 
and  folder  skidde<l  for  shi|>ment,  other 
parts  crate<l.  Reaily  to  load  -$  14..'ilt(i. 
Contact  Michael  Mead,  Central  Puh. 
Co..  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren.  Pa.  IfiJii.'i, 
Ph.  (811)  72;)-82()0. 


SCOTT  K^^Manufactured 

PRESSES  1947-1948 

(If)  Units— S  F'olders 
22’'H''  cut-otr 

Now  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  re(|uirements. 

This  esjuipment  in  excellent  condition 
and  complete  with  Heav.v-Muty  .'I  to  2 
Folders:  with  C-H  Conveyors:  R.alloon 
:  Formers:  ,AG  l"nit  Drives:  Reels  and 
!  Pasters:  Trackaife  and  Turntahles : 
:  Capco  Color  Fountains  with  Rails  on 
ea<h  unit— and  all  accessories. 

j  .Availalde  are  Color  Cylinders  and 
Slnirle  or  Double  Rever.ses. 

Triced  most  attractively 

1  BEN  SHULMAN  A.'4.-?OCLATES 
60  K.  42nd  St..  N.Y’.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.'.9() 

for  July  6,  1968 


10  Unit  Hoe 
Lithomaster 

NVwspaiuM*  Olfsot  Press 

3 — ("ulor  cylinders 

1 — Printmaster  ffdiler 
1  Hoe  '  4  fukler 

1  Fpper  BalUnin  former 

2  Hurletron  <lrive  motors  with  coa- 
trol  lers 

1 — (JeiLrenh»*imer  water  level  system 
lo  2  Roll  stands 
("iit-tijr  22^4" 

Capacity:  Id  standard  pajres 
Sih’imI:  3.’). (MM*  i.p.h. 

6  Unit  Vanquard 

Two  .vears  old  with 
Jaw  fi.Itler 

3  Unit  Color  King 

» it/i 

Jaw  foltle,* 
water  levelers 

2  Unit  Vanguard 
Offset  Press 

complete  with  M  )tor  an<l  contn'Is: 
n»‘\vspaper  foldin^r  device  fi»r  *4  and 
Lj  foUl;  sheetinjf  attachment 

Twin  Unitubulars 

1  units,  each  line.  Double  color  rijrht 
line,  sin^rle  col«)r  left  line. 

2— *4  and  f»>lders 

2  6«i  H.P.  drives 

C<»mplete  stereo 

Two  1961  Goss 
Universal  Press  Units 

One  reverse-heavy  <luty  Ldder 
S0-j*aj;e  capacity  f*>r  and  *4  fold 
four  |K)sit-ion  roll  stami  with  aut(»matic 
tensions  revvinder  —  c<»nveyor  (Joss 
plate  i>erfcctor  with  vacuum  rontn>l. 
(loss  l.")\V  mat  ridler  ami  all  stereo 
hand  chases  tantamount  t*>  complete 
o|)erat'on. 

High  Speed  Goss 

built  in  19.39 — 16  32  capacity 
2  ITnits 
Double  Ftdder 
Floor  fe<l 

Speed  46.000  i.p.h. 

All  stereo 

Premier  hack  shaver-  perfect  condition 
C  I  Intertype:  2.7,000  series,  new  Star 
hydraulic  quadfler 

Mer^fenthaler  Linofilm  Ad  machine 

Available  immesliately 
C.  O.  L.  (C'omputer  only  Lim>filnit 
2S  jrrul  capacity 
27  Lrri«l  available 
6  level  tape  operation 
1-year  old 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lvndhurst.  N.  J.  07071 


ICOE  COUIRM.ATIC  11968) 

Four  unit.s-  -one  color  cyl  tensionplate 
lockup  -heavy  duty  3/2  folder  AC  unit 
type  drive-  -reels  an  1  fu'ly  automatic 
twisters — rated  70.900  hour.  .Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savinirs. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  A.SSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.V.tO 


AVAILABLE  AUGUST  1968,  24-paKC 
Hn«  Press,  3  units  stacked,  semi- 
cylindrical,  with  21  Vi  inch  cut-off, 
stereo-type  eguipment.  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor  system  to  be  sold  with  press 
or  ns  separate  item.  Contact:  Jim 
Barnhill,  Vice-President.  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  580,  Hot 
Sprinns.  Arkansas  71901. 


.MODEL  E  DUPLEX,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  all  accessories.  Bryant  Williams, 
Post-Intelliirencer,  Paris,  Tenn.  38242. 


HURI.ETRON  INSETROL 

2  Complete  Units  .AC  e<iuipped— prac¬ 
tically  new  removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEU<  SHULMAN  A.SSOCLYTES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4r>9(i 


Stereotype  Equipment 


1  HOE  Monarch  Mat  Roller 
1  HOE  Pifc’sion  Flat  Shaver 
I  HOK  .Semi-plate  Router 
t  COSS  Mat  Roller 
Box  1091,  Editor  &  Publisher 


STEREOTYPE 

3—  ST.A-Hl  Master  Formers  22('i'' 

:l — 111  "Ton  EltH'tnc  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Wood  .Automalic  Autoplates 

4 — Woml  .-Vutoshavers 

I  .STA-HI  Twinidate  Router 

BEN  .SHULMAN  ASSOCL\TF>: 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.V.IO 


U  anti’ll  To  Ituy 

MODEL  F-1  with  isnver  shift.,  220- 
volt.  3-|>hase  |H>t.  No  matrices.  W  th  or 
without  miu!a7.ines.  Write  full  (let,iils 
and  i»rice  f.o.b.  your  fl<M>r.  Hill  .Yn- 
dreacci.  .Star  Parts  Co..  South  Ha-k- 
ensack.  N.  ,1.  07606. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPl.ETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42ml  St.  N.Y.  17  OXfortl  7-17.90 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertiainfi  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-wt(ks  .  $100  »«r  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1-10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wHks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
I  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

'  "ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week.  .  $1.80  per  line. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-ynr. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  Third  Av*..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-70S0 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


ADV'ERTISING-PR  faculty  position 
open  at  state  university.  Chart  Area  3.  I 
Master's  plus  colletre  teaching  experi-  i 
ence.  Box  1124,  Btliior  &  Publisher,  | 


Adminisiratire 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  science  in-  , 
formation  needs  business  manager. 
Growing  national  circulation.  Prefer 
promotional  as  well  as  business  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Box  1108,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  WANTED 
Significant  daily  newspaper  with  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  12.000  h.os  opening  | 
for  a  Publisher  and  General  Manager. 
Excellent  future  for  right  man.  Must  , 
have  smaller  city  daily  newspai>er  ex¬ 
perience  and  intimate  knowletlge  of  | 
management  responsibilities.  Give  re-  ! 
sume  of  education,  age,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lihser. 

PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER  i 
for  medium-sized  daily  located  in  Cali-  i 
fornia.  Strong  on  administration  and  | 
labor  relations.  Excellent  opportunity.  ; 
Resum6  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  [ 
1100.  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  i 
confidentially  treated.  | 

MANAGER  of  University  Press  at 
Central  Michigan  University.  Must  have  : 
knowledge  of  printing  operations  (letter-  i 
press  and  offset),  estimating,  produc¬ 
tion  scheduling,  and  sui>ervision.  Lo¬ 
cated  near  resort  areas.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  suitable  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  considered.  Send  resume 
to:  Vice-President  of  Public  Services, 
Central  Michigan  University.  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan  48858. 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER—  i 
advertising  director’s  post  open  on  i 
establisheil.  progressive  Midwestern  ' 
36M  daily.  Man  we  want  must  be  ener-  ' 
getic,  well-seasone<l  in  display  and 
classifie<l  selling,  able  to  direct  and 
inspire  staff,  solve  problems,  produce 
promotional  ideas,  "rhis  job  is  inter¬ 
esting.  challenging,  rewarding,  with 
excellent  salary,  lilieral  incentives, 
bright  future.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
YOUR  ATTENTION,  PLEASE! 

We’re  looking  for  a  talented  man  to 
fill  an  exceptional  job.  We  want  the 
BEST  man  we  can  find  and  here’s 
proof : 

•  Liberal  Vacations 

•  New  Car  Provided 

•  Hospitalization 

•  Me<lical  Insurance 

•  Company  Pension 

•  Year-end  Bonus 

•  Starting  Salary: 

$25C-a-week 

•  10.000  circulation 

Daily  (Midwest)  | 

(O.K.  I’ve  heard  what  you’re  offering.  \ 
Now  what’s  the  job  like!)  | 

Our  need  is  for  a  profit-conscious  editor  i 
with  gcKxl  business  savvy,  strong  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and,  above  all.  an  e.x- 
perience<l  administrator  who  gets  along 
well  with  other  i)eople.  This  job  is  one  i 
of  general  managership  for  the  right 
per^n.  Sure,  we  are  looking  for  an 
individual  endowerl  with  management 
capabilities  far  greater  than  the  aver-  , 
age,  but  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  i 
to  pay  commensurate  with  iiroven  per-  | 
formance.  This  ad  should  appe.al  to  I 
individuals  with  such  capnhilities.  ' 
Piease  do  not  respond  unless  you  are 
seriously  interested  in  a  most  reward¬ 
ing  and  challenging  opportunity.  All 
replies  will  be  considered  confidential.  I 

Please  send  resume  to  Box  1140,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher.  Include  references  and  | 
availability,  please.  I 


Administratire 

ACCOUNTANT — Enjoy  peaceful  small¬ 
town  living  in  Michigan’s  prettiest  bake 
country.  (Jroup  of  newspapers  is  con¬ 
solidating  h<K>kkeeping  and  accounting 
functions  in  central  office  in  Green¬ 
ville.  Michigan.  Send  full  information 
to  Duncan  Cameron.  Greenville  Daily 
News,  Greenville,  Mich.  48838. 


C.irculation 

ASSISTANT  CM  NEEDED  NOW! 
Four  semi-weeklies,  morning  delivery, 
75.000  circulation.  Two  years  or  more 
experienced  preferred.  $  1 50-per- week 
with  advancement  rapidly.  Seattle  area. 
Write  giving  resume  to  Don  Minor, 
P.O.  Box  130,  Kent.  Wash.  98031. 


Assistant  Circulation  Director 
on  large  metropolitan  paper  in 
mid-west.  Evening,  Sunday,  and 
Morning  issues. 

Opportunity  for  early  advance¬ 
ment  and  good  salary. 

Highly  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  applicant  in  age  CToups  35- 
40  preferred.  Should  have  labor 
negotiating  experience. 

Box  1065 

Editor  &  Publisher  i 


DIRECTOR  OF 
CIRCULATION 

We  are  seeking  an  energetic, 
dynamic,  personable  and  capa¬ 
ble  executive  with  experience 
in  all  phases  of  newspatier 
circulation  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  implementing  and  di¬ 
recting  a  carrier  system  to  join 
a  highly  respected  newspaper 
organization.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  one  quali¬ 
fied  to  undertake  a  responsible 
and  challenging  top  manage¬ 
ment  position  with  a  progres¬ 
sive.  quality  newspaper.  Please 
submit  details  of  experience, 
accomplishments,  and  compen¬ 
sation  history  which  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Box  1095 

Editor  &  Publisher 


I  Circulation 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

It  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaiier  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be  the 
man  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position  and  ! 
opimrtunity  for  a  sales  and  service  < 
representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest  rat-  ' 
ing,  with  excellent  pension,  insurance  i 
and  vacation  programs  and  other  em-  ' 
ployee  benefits. 

Eb^rience  in  a  circulation  department 
using  reader  service  insurance  helpful 
!  but  not  necessary.  ^ 

I  Reply  with  complete  resume  to:  j 

Box  979,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  OPPORTUNITY? 
Medium-sized  daily  has  an  opening  tor  , 
a  qualified  man  to  run  their  classified  ‘ 
department.  You  can  join  an  aggressive 
mana<.ement  team  and  receive  good 
salary  and  incentive  bonus,  plus  fringes, 
if  you  qualify.  Send  full  resume  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  Box  1104,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  | 

I  Southeast  daily  needs  qualified  CAM  or  ' 
I  second  man  on  larger  operation  who  . 
I  wants  the  #1  spot.  Must  have  proven  | 
success  in  classified  sales  and  promo- 
!  tion.  know  the  mechanics  of  classified.  I 
I  be  able  to  handle  staff.  Good  salary  i 
plus  bonus  arrangement  based  on  gain.  ‘ 
'  fringe  benefits  Full  details  first  letter.  I 
I  Box  1099,  Elditor  4  Publisher,  j 

i  TOP-FLIGHT  CM  wante<I  by  aggressive  , 
30.C0O  combine<l  daily.  Must  be  able  to  ; 
direct  and  interject  staff  and  be  able 
to  produce  i>lu8  lineage  on  your  own. 
Excellent  salary,  lamus  an<l  other 
fringes.  Give  complete  resume  in  first 
letter.  Write  John  E.  Fry,  Advertising 
Dir.,  Times  News,  Kingsimrt,  Tenn. 
i  37662. 


WANT  YOUR  OWN 
CIRCULATION  BUSINESS? 
Outstanding,  progressive  Morning  and 
Sunday  daily  is  expanding  Zone  Dealer¬ 
ship  System  in  Chart  Area  3.  This  move 
has  created  an  excellent  business  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  experience)!  circulator 
who  is  promotion-minded  and  capable 
of  further  developing  established 
volume  and  good  gross  income  in  ter¬ 
ritory  35  miles  from  city  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Does  rapidly  growing  area,  self- 
employment  advantages,  and  a  top- 
notch  newspaiier  pro<luct  to  sell  sound 
interesting  to  you?  Then  write  Box 
1120,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Young  man  to  develop  and  manage  a 
to|>-notch  deimrtment.  Must  know  ABC, 
carrier  management  and  promotion. 
Gooil  future  with  5800  Illinois  daily  with 
new  buihling  new  press — and  a  desire 
to  grow.  Box  1172,  FMitor  4  Publisher. 


SntEET  VENDOR 
Person  to  handle  street  sales  and 
ven<ling  machines  under  contract.  Gross 
$16.5 — six  days,  evenings  only.  Earnings 
can  exceed  $200  with  little  extra  effort. 
Zone  5.  Write  Box  1160,  Blitor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1  Display  .Advertising 

THE  MAN  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 
i  has  foresight,  energy,  experience  and 
'  is  a  good  organizer.  A  specialized 
I  monthly  magazine  with  no  competition 
.  —covering  the  Carolines  and  Virginia 
— is  looking  for  the  right  man  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  two  State  area.  Potential 
earnings  are  $15,000  plus  a  liberal 
drawing  account  to  start.  We  are  in 
business  34  years  and  people  respond 
to  our  name.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1025,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  GO-GErfER  TYPE 
salesman  for  metroixilitan  daily  in 
I  Zone  5.  Ormpetitive  market  requires 
I  thorough  knowIe<lge  of  all  facets  of 
I  selling  and  presentations.  Tremendous 
!  opportunity  for  future  advancement  in 
growing  group  of  dailies.  Salary  range: 
$V,.500-$10.000.  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Box  1138,  E<litor 
4  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  "take- 
charge”  man  to  assume  responsibilities 
of  major  account  list.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  selling  potential  on 
Kansas’  largest  offset  daily.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  top  your  present  earnings 
assured.  Prefer  applicant  from  four 
adjoining  states  only.  No  drinkers  or 
drifters.  Good  future  for  the  right  man. 
Send  your  resume  to  Gordon  E.  Nord- 
quist.  Advertising  Dir.,  The  Coffeyville 
Journal,  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  67337. 

UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  salesman  to  join  ex¬ 
panding  morning-evening  daily.  Goo<I 
salary  and  bonus.  Progressive,  modern 
community  with  numi>er  one  school 
system  anil  highest  average  income  in 
state.  Contact  John  E.  Fry,  Adv.  Dir., 
Times-News,  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 


Display  Advertising 

NEW  ENGLAND  15,000  DAILY  look¬ 
ing  for  salesman  who  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  both  financially  and  in 
his  skill.  We  want  the  liest  small- 
daily  ad  staff  available  and  wil  put 
ourseves  out  to  make  sure  you  get  the 
liest  possible  stimulation  through 
clinics,  classes,  etc.  Liberal  pay.  Many 
benefits.  Box  1122,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


$8,000  TO  START 

t  INCENTIVE  PLAN 
t  OTHER  BENEFlT.s 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for 
live-wire  display  advertising 
salesman.  Must  have  record  of 
sales  accomplishments.  Zone 
Air-mail  resume  and  references 
to  Box  1165,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  experienced 
display  advertising  salesinan. 
Permanent,  full-time  position 
offers  good  salary,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  and  employe  lienefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resum# 
to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2lst&QSts.. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 

WANTED:  Retail  display  salesman  for 
daily  in  Central  California.  Must  be 
aggressive,  have  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground.  neat  appearance,  with  at  least 
two  years  experience  in  the  daily  field. 
The  person  selected  for  this  position 
will  receive  an  excellent  salary-^8 
weeks  paid  vacation — hospital  and  life 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  office. 
Write  to  Box  1089,  EMitor  4  Publisher, 
giving  a  complete  history  of  your  ex¬ 
perience,  background  and  references. 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  daily 
experience  in  layout  and  sales  for  fast¬ 
growing,  modern  6-day  daily  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Gulf  Coast  Florida  city.  Collier  Co. 
Daily  News.  Naples.  Fla.  33940. 


GROWING  DAILY  offers  top  salary 
plus  bonus  and  fringe  benefits  to  proven 
ad  salesman.  Write  Bo.x  1092,  Elditor  4 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  promotion, 
from  staff  to  executive  position,  cre¬ 
ates  an  opening  for  young,  experi- 
enceil  display  representative.  Layout, 
copy  ability  and  ideas  are  essential. 
Fast-growing  daily  of  36,000  plus 
circulation.  Prefer  man  from  Zones 
1,  2  or  3.  Exceptional  optiorlunity  for 
the  right  man  to  grow  with  progressive 
group  of  newspapers.  Send  complete 
'  resum#  in  first  letter  to  John  J.  Priz- 
I  zia,  Jr..  Advertising  Dir.,  THE  EVE- 
I  NING  NEWS.  85  Dickson  St.,  New- 
I  burgh,  N.Y.  12550. 

MAKE-UP  MAN 

Experienceil  make-up  man  to  supervise 
advertising,  scheiluling  and  dummying 
of  metroixilitan  daily.  Chart  Area  4. 
Excellent  benefits  and  fine  opi>ortunlty 
for  right  man.  Our  employees  know  of 
this  advertisement.  All  replies  held 
confidential.  Box  1118,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  GROUP  ex- 
IMinding  and  seeks  two  ad  salesmen  who 
would  like  to  grow  with  it.  Chance  to 
,  move  up  to  ad  director  in  a  year.  Send 
I  resum#  and  salary  requirements  to  C. 

I  H.  Grose,  Box  109,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 

I  12020. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  6,  1968 


HKI.P  WANTED 

Display  Adt'ertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HHA.VY  LINAGE  INCREASES  create  | 
need  for  another  competent  salcemnn  | 
by  Aug.  15.  We  offer  top  salary,  ideal 
living  conditions,  but  will  consider 
only  toivflight  m  in.  Write  Jim  Hughes, 
The  Daily  Democrat,  Woodland,  Calif. 
9.';695. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 
in  Sales  and  Marketing  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  MES  Zone  6  metro  newspaper. 
A  real  growth  opportunity  for  a  cre¬ 
ative,  research  minded  and  ^bitious 
person  who  can  meet  the  seling  cha- 
enge  in  a  growing,  dynamic  economy. 
We  need  such  a  person  to  assist  our 
rtaff  of  over  40  experienced  salesmen. 
Locate*!  in  one  of  this  country’s  finest 
areas  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 
Salary  range  from  $12-13,000  with  good 
growth  potential.  Write  in  confidence 
complete  details  to  Box  1130,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Editorial 

ONE  OP  NOIlTirERN  NEW  KNGLAND'b 
outstanding  small  (circ.  7,500)  offset 
daily  newspaper  has  an  opening  for  a 
managing  editor.  Lo<iated  in  a  most 
attractive  coastal  college  town,  this 
award  winning  5  day  p.m.  newspaper 
has  earned,  and  wants  to  keep,  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  an  outspoken,  crusading 
liberal  newspaper.  (We  were  recently 
rated  the  best  New  England  com¬ 
munity  daily  by  the  New  England  Press 
Association. ) 

Ability  and  imagination  are  the  major 
re<iuirements  for  this  challenging  po¬ 
sition.  If  you  enjoy  hunting,  fishing, 
sailing  or  skiing  you’ll  find  life  here 
estiecially  inviting  and  you’ll  be  only 
a  two  hour  drive  from  the  cosmopolitan 
attractions  of  Boston. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  including  a 
resum^,  to  Campbell  B.  Niven,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Bath-Brunswick  Times-Record, 
Brunswick,  Maine  04011. 


MANA01N0  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  the  editor  with  a 
mission — a  man  with  imagination  and 
management  ability. 

WE  ARE: 

1.  A  well-established.  respected 
newspaper  group  with  over  60,- 
000  ABC  circulation — 

2.  The  city’s  liberal  voice  with  a 
record  of  pioneering  in-depth, 
interpretitive  reporting  of  to¬ 
day’s  significant  issues — 

3.  A  growth  organization  with  a 
14-member  professional  news 
staff. 

WE  OFFER: 

1.  Full  editorial  responsibility  and 
a  salary  to  match — 

2.  A  complete  fringe  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  including  profit-sharing — 

3.  A  position  where  your  talents 
can  be  expanded  and  your  goals 
achieved. 

Write:  Publisher 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha 
4808  So.  25th  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68107 


TWO  REPORTERS  are  being  sought 
by  Tilton  Publications,  in  Rochelle, 
Illinois.  One  man  for  a  county  beat; 
another  to  work  assignments,  handle 
camera  and  do  liaison  with  a  wholly- 
owned  radio  station  WHRL.  Join  the 
staff  of  Tilton’s  prestige,  national 
award  -  winning  newsi>apers.  Good 
growth  situation,  wonderful  living 
area,  excellent  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  full  employe  benefits,  profit- 
sharing,  and  the  pay  ain’t  bad.  Phone 
Editorial  Director  (AC  815)  562-8181. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

In  a  rut  on  the  beat?  If  you  have 
realistic  news  experience,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  experience  with  Chart 
Area  5  evening  daily,  31,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  news 
decisions,  picture  selection,  makeup, 
work  with  competent,  congenial  staff. 
Excellent  starting  salary— outstanding 
extras— promotional  opportunity.  Tell 
about  self  to  Box  1132,  Editor  &  Pub- 


WIRE  EDI’TOR  for  #2  man;  also  ' 
young,  local  coverage-conscious  sports  | 
editor.  Zone  5  offset  daily.  Box  1074, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  and  writer  for  its 
financial  section.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Patrick  Scanlon,  Employment  Mgr., 
Chicago  Daily  News,  401  N.  Wabuh 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 


SAN  FRANaSCO  BAY  AREA  3-paper 
group,  circ.  50,000  -f  seeks  copy  li¬ 
ters,  sports  or  wire,  2-3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  including  makeup;  reporter  with 
3-4  years’  extierience  including  city 
hall/local  government;  two  reporters 
with  1-2  years’  general  assignment  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE 
We  need  a  person  for  copy  desk  duties 
now  and  with  the  ability  for  promotion 
in  the  near  future.  Fastest  growing 
paper  in  an  expanding  group;  metro 
location  in  Area  5.  Up  to  $10,000  per 
year  for  right  man.  Box  1068,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  offset  6-day 
daily  newspaper.  Progressive  com¬ 
munity  and  growing  newspaper.  Good 
salary  with  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Senti- 

nel,  Woodstock.  III.  60098. _ 

READY  FOR  A 
DAILY  EDITORSHIP? 
Dynamic  newspaper  organization  in 
Northern  Ohio  nee<l8  strong,  imagina¬ 
tive  editor  to  fill  up-coming  retirement 
vacancy.  Modern,  progressive,  6-day 
oiieration;  5,000  circulation.  Full  range 
of  benefits,  gcxxl  wages — bright  future 
in  growth  area  near  Lake  Erie.  Write 

Box  1115,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS — A  chance  to  work  and  write 
with  a  four-man,  hot-shot,  local- 
minded  sports  staff  where  talent  and 
drive  count,  salary  and  fringes  are 
tops;  70,000  daily  near  Chicago,  metro 
pace  an<l  standai^s.  If  you  have  talent 
and  desire  to  be  with  an  aggressive, 
growing  newspaper,  we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Box  1110,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


If  you  know  you’re  going  to  be 
tapped  some  day  for  editorial 
management  on  the  gocxl  daily 
where  you  work  but  think 
you’re  about  ready  now,  we 
want  you  be<»use  we  assume 
that  you’re  bright  and  eager 
to  help  build  and  improve  a 
news  product. 

We  also  want  someone  who 
cares  because  we  care  enough 
to  want  the  best  suburban 
newspapers  in  the  country. 
Join  us  in  a  beginning  editing 
and  directional  role  that  will 
expand  in  scope  as  fast  as  you 
make  it. 

We  can  promise  such  growth 
to  a  top  young  reporter  because 
we’ve  grown  from  an  18-mem¬ 
ber  to  a  50-member  news  staff 
in  seven  years,  from  6  to  11 
papers  in  two  years,  and  from 
weekly  to  twice-a-week  in  the 
last  two  months.  And  we  know 
that  this  rate  of  growth  will 
continue  to  create  new  man¬ 
agement  opportunities. 

All  the  opportunities  are  there 
— high  starting  salary,  un¬ 
limited  executive  salary  po¬ 
tential,  a  future  top  executive 
editorial  position,  and  a  stimu¬ 
lating  career  with  the  suburban 
newspaper  chain  that  won  first 
in  the  nation  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  this  year  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association 
contest. 

David  Roe.  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 


THE  TIMES  HERALD,  a  32,000  p.m.. 
6-day  daily  needs  a  desk-wire  swinger, 
and  qualified  people  for  general  as¬ 
signment,  court  reiiorting  jobs.  Prefer 
Pennsylvanians.  Godd  community.  Re¬ 
tirement,  health  insurance,  other 
fringe  attractions.  Write  full  iletails 
(no  phones)  to  J.  P.  Freeley,  Editor, 
'Times  HeraUI,  Markley  St.,  Norris¬ 
town.  Pa.  19404. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  as  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  for  recent  J-grad 
with  lading  national  weekly  in  at¬ 
tractive  Pennsylvania  area.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1022,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  Metropolitan  mid¬ 
west  morning  daily.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  will  consider  a  sharp  be¬ 
ginner;  telegraph  and  makeup  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Top  minimum  over  $200- 
per-week.  Outstanding  fringe  b^nfits. 
Write  Box  1112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

for  Champaign-lTrbana  (Illi¬ 
nois)  Courier.  Supervise  staff 
of  15  reporters  in  coverage  of 
twin  cities,  area  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  Competing  p.m. 
dailies  and  Big-Ten  university 
provides  challenging  job  in 
pleasant  college  community. 
Desk  and  reporting  experience 
required:  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to:  James  E. 
Spangler,  Post  Office  Box  789, 
Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  midwMt  college.  Position 
includes  preparation  of  academic  and 
hometown  news  stories,  and  in-depth 
edurational  features.  News  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Stimulating  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
college  and  community.  For  additional 
information  write  Box  1111,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR  for  18.500  circula-  1 
tion  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  5.  Mem-  i 
lier  6-newspaper  group.  Advancement  ! 
opportunities;  full  employment  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


i  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  with 
'  some  desk  work  on  6,000  plus  daily  in 
I  college  town  in  southwestern  New 
Mexico.  Pleasant  climate,  tops  in  out- 
i  door  recreation.  Write  Editor  Andy 
1  Murphy.  Daily  Press,  Silver  City,  N. 
Mex.  88061. 


CON’HNUE  YOUR  EDUCATION 
Copy  desk  opening  on  30,000  p.m. 
daily  in  Area  5.  Will  consider  recent 
college  grad  with  limited  experience. 
Big-Ten  college  community.  Salary  de¬ 
pends  on  qualifications.  Send  letter 
with  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

Top-notch  sports  writer  needed  for 
N.Y.C.  area  newspaper  (circ.  53.000). 
Must  be  able  to  write  sharp  features, 
profiles  and  follow  stories  as  well  as 
handle  routine  assignments;  some  desk 
work,  night  work.  Car  essential.  Good 
IMiy,  best  fringes.  Opportunities  for 
professional  advancement.  Write  Box 
1171,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE-CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for 
good  10,000  p.m.  daily.  Experience  de- 
sire*!  but  not  essential.  Modern  plant— 
gfxxl  fringes — competitive  pay.  Write 
Jack  Howey,  Peru  Tribune.  P.O.  Box 
87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970,  or  call  collect 
317-47.3-6641. 


EDITOR 

Large  Eastern  metropolitan 
<laily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Top  job.  with  commensurate 
authority  and  compensation. 
Only  experienced  applicants 
considered.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence. 

Box  1148 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HHI.I*  \M  KI>  1 
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Editorial 

^  ^  Hdilorial  _ j 

Operators — Marliinisls 

Fressmen—Sleroolypers 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Want  ti>  |>r«)*iuce  ono  of  the  nati 
tinest  small  ilaily  siHjrt"  seflii»ns  7 


W'ant  to  assume 
that  you  have 
vam-e  in  a  ^r^o^^ 


?si>onsiliili»y  an«l  i»rove 
vhat  it  Uikes  to  atl- 
i-r  ne\vsjiai>er  Brroup'.’ 


Wiite  full  «lelails  to:  Oren  CaniplH*!!. 

Kditor,  Maho  Fm*  Nanii»a.  I«lahn 

EXPEUIKNCKP  KEPOIITKKS  n^!e<I 

for  ciroulation  daily  in  r>o,non 

IN^ailation.  t \V4V<*olle>ie  Ohio  Hiver  <'ity. 

Mo\in>r  to  ni‘>«lern.  new  offset  pljint 
s<M»n  watit  neu  fresh  ideas 

l<ir  publication  to  match  plant.  Salary 
o|ien.  c<»nim**ns  urate  with  ex|H‘iM«»!u-e 

and  ability.  Send  coinple-e  inf«»rnt:iti<*n 
to  Hon  Johnson.  Mana^in^  Kd’tor.  The 
Messenjret  &  Imiuiivr.  ONvensl>oro,  Ky. 

rim. 


I  KKK  IM.ArKMENT  SEi:\  ICE 
Daily  Newspaaers 

Sen«l  t<s  your  resume,  we  will  dupii> 
cate  and  refer  it  on  curreitt  job  <»|»eii- 
inj^s.  Full  ramre  of  e«btorial.  adver- 
tisiniir.  circulation  iind  back  sht»p  jolis 
usually  available. 

New  England  1‘ai‘y  NewspaiHM-  Assp. 
old  Main  St.,  IkPi.  't-T 

Worcester,  Mass.  ilDi'is 

SPOKT.'s  W  UITKK  for  p.m.  d;ii!y  in  city 
of  Id.MOd.  SiHuis  activity  raip.;es  from 
Little  l^atrtie  to  colle«:e.  Phoio^  al»ilily 
desirable  but  not  necessary,  ('ontact  : 
<len.  Mirr..  The  Ibdly  J’less.  Ashland. 
Wise.  .>lstM5. 

I!  K  TOUT  E  P. 

Awanl-w  intiinir  Cential  N.J.  otlset 
weekly  jrroup  h.is  <)iH»nin«  f«»r  «:eiier 
Hssi^rnmeiit  reiMuier  witli  .strong  ba 'k- 
gnmnil  in  municipal  cov  ra^e.  (cmnI  j<»l 
now.  (iicat  opportuiiily  to  move  up 
with  irrowin^r.  youthful  orj^ani/.at  ion. 
Salary  «»i*en.  W’lilt*.  with  resum**  t<» 
The  Priticeton  Packet,  Int..  ’‘Od  W  ilh- 
er»|HM>n  St..  Princ»t«»n.  N.J.  ti'-’ip* 
Attention:  -Mr.  Tucker.  _ 

AN  EDITOH  1>K  E\ PEHl E.Ni'E 
National  trade  publicati<»n.  le^ider  in 
its  fiehl  with  head«iuarter.s  in  one  of 
the  most  interestin>Jr  cities  in  the 
|te<*p  Souih  seeks  **workinvi’  editor 
with  business  jiaiHU*  e\i»e.  ieiice  a  must. 
Should  l»e  writer  aial  thoroinrhly 

verse<l  in  all  phase's  of  puttiip.^  a  piil»- 
licalion  l*e<l  :  should  In*  able  to  take 
photonraphs.  Excellent  opjtorlunily  with 
publisher  <»f  several  ma>ra'/.iit  *s.  Send 
resume  to  ibi\  Editor  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

SLMMEi:  IS  THE  TIME  t.»  niak**  a 
chanire.  .Vfternoon  daily  in  the  West 
neetls  e\i»erlonce<l  ^e.ieral  staff  le- 
|N>rter.  ^'i.ooo  circulation  luacket.  (mmmI 
salary,  excellent  additional  l>eneftts.  in- 
terestiiijr  conununily,  opportunity  for 
advancement,  exceptional  recreational 
facilities.  Movitur  exiK»nse  allowance. 
All  re!*lies  confidential.  Slate  experi¬ 
ence.  family.  references,  ^^lucation. 
Personal  or  telephone  in^eiview  will 
l»e  ariaiivrtsl.  Write  Ho\  1117.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

W  E  KEEP  DHOW  INC 
That’s  why  “we”  nee^l  two  lo|»-noich 
copy  eilitors  an«l  an  exi*erience<i  re|M)rl- 
er.  “We”  is  what  many  ctmsider  amonvr 
the  lte»l  and  hritrhlest  dailies  in  the 
'»u  to  flu  thousand  cla.s.^:  “we”  are 
in  a  ct»mi>elitive  atea  of  New  Jersey 
and  nee<l  i>e<»ple  who  c:iri  help  us  meet 
the  ct»m|tetitinn  more  than  half  way. 
Ho\  1102.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Drie  of  the  toi>  metro|»olitan 
paf*ers  in  New  Kri»?land  is 
seekin>r  a  first-r.i'e  exi>eriencetl 
copy  e<litor  to  fill  an  imiHUt- 
anl  post  <»n  the  copy  desk.  We 
need  som€^>ne  whose  standards 
are  as  hiph  as  ours  and  we  are 
willinc  to  pay  for  such  a  Iver¬ 
son.  T^is  is  an  op|>ortunity  to 
work  on  a  pixw!  pa|>er  in  a 
cooil  location.  H<i\  1106.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAXACINC  KDITOH  to  take  chaise 
of  depart nieiit  of  six.  Dail.v  nearini; 
T.OOU  circulatitm  in  resf>rt,  manufactur¬ 
ing  sh<»iM»inp  city  t>f  10.000.  Cadillac 
4  Mich.)  Evening  News. 

EI>ITt)K  -Vre  you  pr<»m<»table ?  On  our 
statf  that  me.'ins  you  must  have  an 
imusive  mind,  an  undersiandinp  «d' 
j»eople.  a  willinjfness  to  work  as  lonp 
and  as  hard  us  the  job  demands,  and 
the  iiitiliiy  to  orttani/.e  mateiijil.  to 
write  clearly  and  interestingly,  and 
to  jiiilw  coj.y  and  article  ideas.  Those 
are  stone  of  the  (pialities  we’re  .si»ekinp 
n«»w  in  a  finan-ial  wi*iter  to  fill  an 
immetliate  oi>eninK:  with  the  e\|K‘cta- 
littn  that  he  wt»ultl  atlvan-'e  to  a  sui>er- 
vi>.oi*y  job  in  one  to  iwo  years.  Start- 
inc  salary  ti«  luitl-ieeTt-;  (exclusive-  «»f 
<uitstan«lin>r  frinpe  Iteuefits.  inclutlinp 
pi  <»fit-«*harinp  ainl  stt»ck  purchase 
plans  I .  The  ixiteniial  for  the  riyhl  man 
is  hinh.  .\n  exciiinu  ntenL{er  promises 
to  o|)en  till  new  opiM.itiinilies  lor  tal¬ 
ented  men.  Hox  II  11.  Editor  &  I’uh- 
lisher. 

NEW  t;XGL.\NI>  OI’POItTfNlTIES 
tii*j.t-rate.  trrowinjr  at'tei-noon  tl.ail.v 
(IT.otMii  has  oi>eninps  for  Ji  first-rale 
city  hall  anti  courtht»use  reiMirter.  anti 
a  writer.  Excellent  j»ay.  l»eiu*- 

fits.  working  corulilions.  Ift>x 
Etliitir  &  Publish  »r. 


Fri‘i‘  l.uurv 

wiMTEi:.";,  Aini.^T.';  foi'  assiunmenls 
for  Commercial  publications.  tMilt>r, 
Ht.\  .V{'».  Nti.  Ht)|lyw<Nid.  ('aiif. 

SPOIiTS  C.\m\)ONI.'sT  freo-I;ince.  Do 
tri-weekly  siw>rts  panel  and  lelterinjr 
lhrt»ujjh  mail  frt>m  t»ur  copy.  Send 
.'*ample>  ami  price-'.  Ht>\  ll.M.  f^litor 
&  Publisher. 


(tperalors — Marliinisls 

HEAD  M  VCHINIST,  nipht  shift, 
htmr  week.  Elektrons,  Comets.  iW's, 
TTS  installation,  (lotsl  salary,  fiinjjres. 
Zt*ne  2.  I’nittn  or  elij^ible.  H<».\  llTu. 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

OPE'RATOIi-NEW  S  MAKEUP:  -Sl.fi:’. 
hr.  plus  lu'r  fttr  pension.  Excellent 
Iter.efils.  Nijrhts.  Write  Arch  (kunm. 
X’niveisity  of  Michijtan  Daily.  42" 
Maynard.  Ann  Arl>t>r,  Mich.  4x1"  1. 

OPENINGS  for  lino  o|»eralors.  flotir- 
men.  and  m.achinisis.  Permanent  pt>si- 
tit»ns.  Excellent  frinvtes.  (iotsl  location. 
0-11  i*.m.  shift  scale.  Write 

E.  K.  Warren.  Niatrani  E'alls  Gazette. 
Niajjara  Kalis.  N.  Y.  1  l::o2. 

MACHINIST  —  PETEHSBURG.  VA.— 
22  thousand  circulation  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  -Xll  linotype  shop, 
10  machines  of  which  4  are  automatics, 
t  TTS  perforators.  Excellent  scale  and 
fringes  in  a  very  desirable  area.  Situa¬ 
tion  open  as  result  of  retirement.  Write 
in  confidence  Rivinsr  references  and 
(Qualifications  to  G.  H.  Lewis.  Genera! 
Manajrer.  The  Proirress-Inde.x,  Peters- 
btiiv.  Vii'k^inia  2310^.  I 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape  | 
operation.  60  words  per  minute  com-  ' 
petency.  AV>ove-avera)re  scale  and  top 
fringe  lienefits.  W’rile:  W.  Stremminjr, 
Hawaii  Newspaper  -Xirency.  Inc.,  605 
Kapiolani  Blvd..  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
96S"1 . 

IMMEDI.ATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
ence^l  Linotyi»e  oi>erator  for  county-seat  ! 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  le)?al, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  l>enefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Sui»erior.  W'rite  Box  loS, 
Two  Harliors,  Minn.  55616. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  nee<led  im¬ 
mediately;  primarily  straight  matter; 
experienced  |)erson  or  two-thirder;  man 
able  to  help  on  floor  preferred.  Apply 
Allan  Evans.  Russell.  Kansas. 

PHOTOnT  OPERATOR  | 

Situation  now  open  for  thoroughly 
exi>erienred  person  in  sunny  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  on  a  progressive  70,- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  $4.00 
l>er  hour  plus  all  company  benefits. 
Contact:  Willard  Parsons.  Production 
Mgr.,  The  Oklahoma  Journal,  (.AC  405 1 
Oi:  7."521. 


MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM  - 

Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions. 
pai<I  hospit-aliaation.  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913,  c 'o  The  Bucks  , 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13,  ’ 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058.  i 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experienced.  | 
I  Opiwrtunity  for  right  man.  Excellent  ! 
i  scale  and  fringe  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  situation.  Contact  —  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  Madison 
j  Street.  Waukegan.  Illinois  600S5 — Mr. 

Earl  C.  Sw’inney  Jr.,  Production  Man- 
j  age*-. 

Experienced  Offset 
I  PRESSMEN  &  FOREMEN 

I 

New,  model'll  printing  plant  in 
!  Elk  Grove  Village,  Illinoi.s 
(Northwest  suburb  of  Chicago), 

!  has  immediate  mienings  for  i 
I  qualified  Kotary  (Jffset  Press-  j 
men  and  P'orenien.  I’ermanenl 
openings  in  all  shifts.  Starting 
wage— per  hour  days  and 
$4.4(1  per  hour  nights. 

Paid  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield 
!  '■  Pension  Plan 

*  Life  Insurance 

Paid  Vacation 
■r  Paid  Holiilays 
Accitleiit  and  Sick 
Pay  Plan 

B’rtfc  or  appljf  iti  person: 

METROPOLITAN  PTG.  CO.. 

855  Morse  Avenue 
Elk  Grove  Village,  III.,  60007 
or  call 

(AC  312)  439-7600 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN — Eixpericnretl 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders:  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  (jo.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  50554. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man  to  work  for  growing  company  on 
largest  Metro  printing  daily  paper  in 
U.S.  Ideal  location  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Write  or  call  Patrick  E.  Bolger. 
Production  Mgr.,  The  Sacramento  i 
Union.  1910  Capitol  Ave..  Sacramento,  1 
California  95812.  Ph:  916-442-7811. 

I  W.4.VT  TO  WOltK  IX  GOD  S  COUXTIIV*  . 

Have  _  opening  for  pressman-stereo- 
'  typer  in  3-man  central  printing  plant. 
3-unit  Hoe.  Write  fully  to:  Director-in¬ 
charge.  Suburban  Press,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3T,  Arvada.  Colo.  80002. 

LETTERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
:  city  w;ith  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
448S3. 


EXPERIENCED,  SOBER.  MATURE 
pressman-cameraman  to  operate  3-unit 
Goss  Offset  (Community  Press  and  dark 
room  operation  located  in  Juneau,  Alas¬ 
ka.  Scale  commensurate  with  cost  of 
living,  in  the  heart  of  nation’s  best 
hunting  and  salmon  fishing.  Send  all 
in  first  letter.  References.  Wm.  H. 
James,  General  Mgr.,  Juneau  Alaska 
Empire.  138  Main  St..  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 

WEB  PRESS.MAN 

Experienced  on  web  offset  newspaiJer 
presses.  Steady  position — high  pay.  Call 
collect  (212)  629-2731. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Suburban  press.  Prefer  man  with 
camera  and  stripping  experience.  Fine 
opportunity  for  “take  over  man."  Call 
Mr.  Signer  <8131  68G-8888,  or  write 

913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.. 
33803. 


1‘riiilrrs 


WORKING  FOREM.VN,  strong  on  oin 

set,  pieferibly  with  knowle^l^e  of  web 
offset  ne\vsi»ai>er  juess  ;  considerable 
job  work.  Ilijrh  saiary.  I’ermanenl  — 
steady,  ^'^■•ali  Illinois  city.  Ibix  1142, 
Kiliior  &  Publisher. 

PRINTEH-COMPOSITOK.  Experienced 
I  for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-niiles  from 
flowntown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  buildintr  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St.. 
Liiwrenceburg.  Ind.  47025. 

COMBINATION  floor  man.  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
'  than-averatce:  frinjfo  benefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 

I  OFFSET  PTG.  SUPERINTENDENT 
j  Complete  knowledge  and  experience 
composinjs,  camera,  pressroom.  Full¬ 
time,  part-time,  or  consultini?  basis. 
New  plant— Chart  Area  2.  Box  928, 
Eflitor  &  Pulilisher. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  colii-type  processes :  7-day  evening 
and  Sunday  o{>eration  in  Midwest.  C^kmI 
salary  with  I>e8t  of  fringe  benefits. 

I  includinis  substantia)  pension.  Submit 
'  resume  listing;  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  dale  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
WORKING  FOREMAN 
Foreman  wanted  by  hifirh-class.  modern 
daily:  15,0'tO  circulation  in  prosperous, 
pleasant  city  of  25.000.  We  need  an 
ITU  man  experienced  in  practical 
supervision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to 
whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary 
and  ofiportunity,  outstanding  working 
conditions  and  ^uipment.  Interview 
essential.  Give  training:,  experience  and 
general  backtrround  in  letter  to  Box 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 

A.'^.SISTANT  promotion  MANAGER 
Elditoriul  promotion  ex|)erienre.  Copy, 
layout,  pnHiuction.  i^alary:  low  five- 
figures.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to 
Box  1152,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

EXPERIENCED  PROMOTION  MAN 
neetled  to  establish  promotion  programs 
for  Zone  2  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  with  4O,00U  circulation.  News¬ 
room  exiterience  helpful.  I.ilieral  ex¬ 
ecutive  comi)ensation  plan.  Write  Box 
1153,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


Vuhlic  Helatiitns 

INTERN.4TIONAL  FIRM.  Zone  5, 
seeks  l)eginnei'  in  its  communications 
clepartment  to  edit  sales  and  employee 
publications;  will  also  assist  in  other 
public  relations  products.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  individual  with  two 
or  more  years  newspaper  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COLLEGE  of  11.000  has  opening  on 
PR  statf  for  sports  publicity  man.  De¬ 
gree  preferre<l :  salary  to  match  ex¬ 
perience.  Write:  Director  of  Public 
lieintions.  Central  Missouri  State  (Col¬ 
lege,  Warrenshurg,  Mo.  64093 


iisning.  oenu  an 

'erences.  Wm.  H.  Salesmen 

r.,  Juneau  Alaska  — - - — - - — - - — 

t..  Juneau,  Alaska  e.\ST  COAST  REPRF.SE'NTATIVE  to 

_ _  _  demonstrate  newly  develoited  press- 

room  equipment  to  newspapers.  Gen- 
iSSMAN  emus  commission.  Excellent  opportu- 

)  offset  newspaiter  nity  for  established  representative  to 

ion — high  pay.  Call  increase  his  income.  Box  1170,  FMitor 

1.  &  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


I 


Aratlemic 


\VRITKI{-KI>ITOH  with  f«*nipany 

wants  collejfe  eilitoriai  or  imhlic  rela¬ 
tions  job.  Hackiffroiind  includes  several 
years  <m  daily  ]ia|>ers.  Journalism  <le- 
uree.  Karly  Jh’s.  H<»x  K«litor  & 

I’ublishei . 


.Uministrntire 


PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER 

outstanding  success  top  management  18 
years  available,  early  August.  Can  pro¬ 
vide  best  references  present  associates, 
other  newspaper  executives.  Prefer 
Zones  6.  4,  3.  8.  Box  1032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PITBMSHING  EXECUTIVE 
Editorial  Director,  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  trade  publishing,  weeklies, 
dailies  all  phases  including  editorial, 
circulation,  publication  cost  control, 
advertising  protiuction.  Broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  offset,  letterpress  buying.  De- 
signetl.  directed  top  trade  monthlies 
founded  six  years  ago  now  grossing 
more  than  three-quarter  million  an¬ 
nually.  Seeking  top  management  slot 
in  combinetl  pultlishing/printing  opera¬ 
tion  with  chance  to  buy  in.  Complete 
resume  Box  1072.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  EXPERIENCED! 
Qualitie<l  to  opernte  successfully  in  any 
capacity.  A(la|)tal)le  and  flexible  to  your 
requirements.  Mature  but  younu  in 
tiorly,  mind  and  aptu’oach  to  the  future 
of  piildi.shint!  and  printinK.  Title  un- 
imi»ortant  if  you  offer  incentive  anti 
l•otent:al  earnings  for  to*lay  and  for 
the  inirnetliaie  future.  Try  me  I  Box 
1129,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAfJER  with 
recoril  of  results  on  fainily-owneti  daily 
seeks  to  broaden  experience  with  larger 
paiier,  opiHirtunity  to  put  idea.s  to  test 
in  context  of  non-family  oj>eration. 
Complete  resumt\  finest  references.  Box 
1109.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.‘iriist.s^^'artfponists 

ARTIST — 17  years*  with  large  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Cartooning,  layout,  re¬ 
touching.  roto  layout  and  paste-up. 
Seek  Areas  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box  1076,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CARTOONS  covering  your  local  situ¬ 
ations  by  mail.  Ideal  for  smaller  dailies. 
Ivocal  caricatures.  Experienced^eager. 
Box  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M  0  y  I E-IA*  C\  rTcATUR  I  ST  now 
available  for  weekly  simu  on  entertain¬ 
ment  ]>age.  Best  of  cre<iit.s.  Top  offers 
only.  Box  1157,  Eilitor  Publisher. 


i'Jrculatiim 

YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  with  1'.  years* 
comi>elitive  experience  GI  year?  as  Oil. 
Family  man.  Excellent  references. 
Presently  employetl.  Seeking  permanent 
|K>«ition  Zone  9.  Box  1116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE!)  AND  CAPABLE, 
recognizeil  authority  Suburban.  Metro 
and  non-Metro.  Not  afraid  of  work! 
Interested  in  earnings  al>ove  average 
based  on  increase*!  revenue  and  num¬ 
bers.  Will  buy  circulation  paying  pub¬ 
lisher  net  per  copy,  if  desire*!.  Box 
1106,  E«iitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENUED~TiRCULATOR  desires 
challenge  of  circubiti<»n  manager’s  sinu. 
Proven  background  (»f  success.  Strong 
on  promotion,  personnel  and  organi¬ 
zation.  C<imbination  newspji|>er  an<l 
Living  Te\tlMK>k  ex|>eripnce.  (mmhI  fol¬ 
lowing.  Will  apply  in  i>eison.  B«»\  lUU. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Adrortisinii 

^  PROFESSIONAL,  CAREER-CAM 
F.amily  man.  Available  for  final  change. 
$18,000-822,000  exi>ei*te*l  but  other  fac¬ 
tors  could  be  more  im|>ortanl  ?-ager 
love  Classifie*] !  Energetic  12  years 
old!  Experience-— 18  years’  as  Manager! 
Exceptional — you  ilecnle!  Write  Box 
1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .iilvertising 

I  KNEKCKTIC  niSPEAY  AD  sulesiiian. 
I  22  years’  ex|>erience  :  now  hobis  e.x- 
'  ecutive  position.  Wishes  to  rebKaite 
StHjthern  Calif.  Available  Oct.  1.  Ib»x 
ll.’il.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F.tliUmal 


WRITER,  completing  master’s  degree. 
Five  years*  feature,  copywriting,  pro¬ 
motion  experience.  However,  intereste*! 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  Variety,  challenge  most 
important.  Box  1023,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAPABLE.  IMAGINATIVE 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
feature  writer,  magazine  editor;  7 
,  years*  large,  medium  dailies  Canada, 

I  U.S.:  education,  farm,  marine  re-  , 
I  porter,  wire  editor,  financial  editor. 
Prefer  resort  area;  i>€rmanent  siwt  ' 
lively,  interesting  pai>er.  Available 
Aug.  1.  Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


M.VN — mature,  college  grad,  writer, 
15  years*  war-intelligence/ reporting  ex-  [ 
l>erience  —  references  —  wants  reporting 
job.  B<ix  1093.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER-ADMINISTR.XTOR 
Exi)erlence<i  also  as  information  of¬ 
ficer.  pr  consultant,  researcher.  Seeks 
solid  opportunity  any  U.S.  area.  Box  ' 
1062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITIVR  —  TV 
or  not  TV*— I  recognize  but  don’t 
shudder  at  tube’s  impact  on  Journal¬ 
ism’s  future.  Have  proven  it  can  l»e 
outwitte<l  with  innovative  techniques 
of  ne\vs-phot<i  ilisplay:  lO-year  pro; 
youngish  34  with  automatic  drive. 
Now  head  40.ooo  newsrmim.  Box  1134 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  THINK  SMALL 

Family  man.  31,  ten  years*  exi^erience, 
all  phases;  now  on  huge  a.m.  :  yearns 
for  post  on  small  pai»er,  chance  to 
finish  college.  Mi«lwest  :  prefer  W. 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Box  1123, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  (5RADXTATE.  24.  M.A. 
Journalism  (1968i  with  exceptional 
I  knowle<lg6  of  sjiorts  seeks  siM)t  on 
sports  desk.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 

PART-TIME  eiliting,  writing  etc.  in 
N.Y.  sought  by  experience*!  grad 
student  for  weekends  or  nights.  Box 
119,  E4lltor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  AWARD-WINNING 
reporter,  28,  seeks  opportunity  to 
port  urban  and  suburban  problems. 
1  East  Coast  preterre*!.  Box  1116,  K'dilor 
&  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER  ir» 

!  Williams  Colleg?,  Columbia  .T-S 'htiol 
I  grad.  Anny  officei*.  Unattached.  26. 

;  Will  write  anything,  anywhere,  any- 
I  time.  P,  Eric  Kritzer,  239  (Jreene  St.. 

Augusta.  Ga.  30901.  Ph :  (AC  mn 
1  724-:>976. 


DEGREE.  VETER.XN,  rei»orting  ex¬ 
perience  'Titereste*!  n  working  on  com¬ 
munity  pn|>er.  Conta.'t:  Jim  Fienup, 
lir>2  Phalen  Dr..  St.  Liuis,  Mo.  63|;>7. 
(AC  31 4 »  UN  7-6n:,9. 

MASTER  AT  LAYOUT,  excellent  at 
heads,  editing,  "^eek  layout  e<Utor*s  jm»- 
sition  on  news  desk,  special  sections, 
feature*',  six'rts  or  siiciety.  Box  116;». 
Eiliior  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR.  speciali.st  in 
me«licine  and  chemistry.  009  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  975.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  complete  ex- 
I>erience  in  competitive  suburban  daily 
field,  seeks  challenging  opportunity 
small  or  me<lium  daily.  Zones  4,  6.  8. 

I  Devote*!  to  #iuality,  excellence.  Refer- 
I  ences  tell  22-year  story  of  integrity. 

'  success,  ability  to  train,  retain  staff. 
■  Box  1097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN /SWING  NEWS  EDITOR 
on  VV'ashington.  D.C.  <laily  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  1149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR.  now  employeil. 
seeks  5UM-7oM  ilaily.  Top  references 
aood  backgrouial.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  1156,  Eilitui*  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER.  53.  top  skills,  avail¬ 
able  in  six  weeks :  I  seek  day  hours 
on  excellent  |>ai)er  in  su|)erior  com- 
nuinily.  Zones  1.  2  or  Ontario.  Ho.\ 
It.V!.  Editor  &  I’uldisher. 

STATE  LEGI.SLATIVE.  LABOR,  siul.- 
urban,  general  assignment  backgrouml: 
limite*!  foreign  cori'es|M.n<lent  experi¬ 
ence.  Handle  bureaus,  write  hea<ls, 
rea*l  copy,  layovit.  KeiM>rter.  2H  on 
5n.000  a.m.  wants  challenge.  Box 
1113,  Editor  &  Publi.'«her. 


Free  Lance 


TRAVEL  WRITER,  London  -  based, 
supplies  .i00-\vord  artiedes.  one  picture, 
$10,  for  weekly  or  monthly  publication. 
Box  1127.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(Jpt'rnliirs—Mar/tinisIs 

TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular; 
fast/accurate ;  18  years'  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male.  37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  516.  Eilitor  £  Publisher. 


Fressmen — Stereotypers 

PHESSMAN,  experienced  on  Gosa 
lle-adliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  an*]  stereotype  work. 
L  harles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 


Printers 


iO  YEAR.S'  EXPERIE^dCE.  20  as 
working^  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  NBWSPAPER-BOBN  and 
raised.  IS  years’  exiterience  printer- 
j  pressman,  machinist,  electronics,  offset, 
computer  and  editorial.  Preaently  em- 
pleyed  in  metropolitan  area  as  suiier- 
visor.  Desire  to  move  family  back  to 
smaller  community  plus  utilize  experi- 
I  ence  more  fully.  Would  consider  week- 
i  ly,  small  daily  commercial  plants  in 
'  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1052,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  .laily. 
Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  ()hio. 
Available  now!  Answer  all  replies.  Box 
1159,  Eiliior  &  Publisher, 


Production 


I  AM  A  MEMBER  in  good  standinK 
with  the  Typoitraphic  Union,  and  am 
interested  in  a  full-time,  permanent 
Linotype  position  on  straisht  mat¬ 
ter.  Can  type  85  WPM  and  can  aver- 
ntre  to  15^  iralleys  per  hour,  ami 

in  a  rush,  two  i;alleys  i^r  hour.  What 
counts  most  with  me  is  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  a  very  patient  instructor 
on  job  or  ad  work.  Four  years  of 
straight  matter  experience.  Jim  Rice. 
811  Fourth  Ave.,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 


1‘ressnti‘n'^-SlerpotYpers 

WEB  OFF.=!ET  PRE.'^.'JMAN.  experi- 
ence<l  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  sti'ili- 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  3.  Box  1079. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wants  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


F()RKM.\N  —  Composing  Room  —  21 
years'  exiierience.  Age  38.  marrietl. 
Would  like  to  relocate.  Box  ll-ll.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I'ublisher. 


Public  Relations 


WRI'TER-EDITOR  seeks  PR /publica¬ 
tion  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1043,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BOSTON  PR 

Opiiortunity  sought.  Seven  years’  in 
reporting  and  PR  work.  Have  B.A. 
from  Connecticut  school,  camera  skill, 
outgoing  personality,  verve.  desire 
and  ability  to  prxxiuce.  Good  commami 
of  President’s  EInglish.  Bo.x  1153.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TV  NEWSMAN  de¬ 
sires  change  into  public  relations  field. 
J-degree,  28,  vet.  Contact  Lou  Rogers. 
Box  .33111,  Substation  "B.”  Omaha. 
Nebraska  68135, 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>ert  BroMii 

The  Campus  and 

Surveys  reveal  that  a  prreat 
many  college  students  have  a 
low  opinion  of  advertising  and  a 
lot  of  misinformation  about  it.  It 
probably  reflects  a  general  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  academic  community 
toward  advertising.  Recent  in¬ 
stances  of  so-called  consumer 
protests  indicate  that  a  lot  of 
housewives  feel  the  same  way. 

The  fictions  about  advertising 
include  the  assertion  that  it  is 
wasteful,  raises  the  price  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  favors  big  com¬ 
panies,  stifles  competition — all 
of  which  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Compton  .Advertising,  Inc., 
has  created  a  series  of  ads  to  l)e 
placed  in  campus  publications  to 
counteract  the  myths  and  to 
spread  the  truth  about  adver¬ 
tising.  The  agency  is  making 
the  ads  available  to  anyone  or 
any  company  that  will  sponsor 
them  in  a  campus  newspaper. 

Barton  A.  Cumming.s,  chair¬ 
man  of  Compton,  announced  the 
unique  program  this  week  with 
these  words: 

“We’re  not  kidding  ourselves. 
We  acknowledge  that  college 


at  Thirty 


Advertising 

Volkswagen  ‘bug’  outsells  .Amer¬ 
ican  models?  This  was  a  littltv 
known  foreign  company  back  in 
1955  when  they  challenged  the 
big  Detroit  companies  with  their 
funny-looking  car. 

“They  couldn’t  afford  a  lot  of 
advertising  ...  a  small  fraction 
of  what  the  giants  were  spend¬ 
ing.  But  their  ads  were  catchy. 
Sales  zoomed.  In  fact,  their  suc¬ 
cess  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
Detroit  introduced  its  own  ‘com¬ 
pacts.’  .  .  . 

“Maylje  you  have  the  idea  that 
advertising  favors  big  companies 
over  little  ones.  That  it  stifles 
competition,  raises  prices,  helps 
keep  unwanted  products  on  the 
market.  But  actual  cases  prove 
just  the  opposite.  .Advertising 
encourages  competition  (as  in 
V’olkswagen’s  case).  Lowers 
l>rices  (color  TV,  for  instance.) 
Promotes  new  ideas.  Helps  the 
imaginative  little  guy  catch  up. 

“Interested?  Write  us.  We’ll 
gladly  send  you  more  facts  al>out 
advertising.  You’ll  find  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

“In  the  meantime,  keep  an 


Another  ad  asks:  “What’s  the 
l)est  way  to  fight  forest  fires?” 
The  answer:  “.Advertise.” 

The  ad  points  out  that  “since 
1945,  the  number  of  people 
driving,  hiking,  and  camping  in 
our  forests  has  increased  five 
times.  But,  amazingly,  man¬ 
made  forest  fires  have  been  cut 
in  half. 

“What  did  it?  Smokey  the 
Bear!  His  famous  ‘prevent 
forest  fii-e’  ads — which  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  has  run  for 
over  25  years,  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  federal  forest 
services — have  saved  enough 
trees  to  cover  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  west  of  Omaha. 

“Obviously,  the  government 
knows  advertising  is  effective 
and  worthwhile.  Many  college 
students  think  othenvise.”  Etc. 
»  *  ♦ 

It’s  a  good  .series  and,  as  Mr. 
Cummings  says,  “we  need  en¬ 
thusiasm,  cooperation  and  par¬ 
ticipation  from  a  lot  of  other 
sources.”  Compton  plans  to  run 
them  in  some  publications  but  it 
is  asking  for  the  .support  and 
sponsorship  of  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies,  major  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies.  Endorsement  has  been 
given  by  the  .Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies  and  the  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  who  are 


INewsday  Restyled 
In  Tabloid  Format 

Newsday,  a  tabloid  in  the 
classic  pattern  since  it  was 
founded  28  years  ago,  is  being 
restyled.  The  front  page,  which 
has  featured  bold  gothic  head¬ 
lines  and  a  big  picture,  will 
present  late  news  set  under 
headlines  in  Century  type. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor-in-chief,  has 
ai)proved  a  design  that  puts  the 
name  and  slogan,  “The  Long 
Island  Newspaper,”  in  a  box 
with  rounded  corners. 

On  inside  pages,  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  magazine-style  makeup 
with  wide  columns  is  being  re¬ 
tained.  The  three-section  for¬ 
mat  also  will  be  maintained  but 
the  contents  are  l)eing  reorgan¬ 
ized,  with  general  news  in  the 
front,  sports  l)eginning  on  the 
centerfold  and  business-financial 
reports  on  the  back  page  of  the 
first  section. 

The  second  section  will  con¬ 
tain  the  women’s  pages,  enter¬ 
tainment  news  and  family  life 
features.  Opinion  and  letters 
will  l)e  carried  in  the  third  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Saturday  paper  will 
continue  to  have  a  weekend 
magazine  and  stock  review. 

• 

Miles  In  New  Post 
At  Tlioiiison’s  HQ 


students  constitute  a  tough  mar¬ 
ket. 

“But  at  the  same  time,  they’ie 
a  great  opportunity.  Their 
minds  are  sharp,  hopeful  and 
open. 

“They’re  still  asking  questions. 
Trying  to  decide  what’s  what. 
Curious  about  everything. 
Taking  nothing  for  granted. 

“And  we  mustn’t — for  a 
moment  —  underestimate  their 
influence.  Already,  they  are  an 
active,  articulate  opinion-and- 
policy-making  group.  .And  their 
influence  is  in  its  infancy. 

“If  we  can  change  college  stu¬ 
dents’  attitude  toward  adver¬ 
tising  ...  if  we  can  enlist  their 
support  for  the  future,  we’ll 
hear  a  lot  less  sniping  at  adver¬ 
tising.  And  the  whole  country 
will  l>e  better  off.” 

*  *  ♦ 

The  copy  is  to  the  point.  A 
numl)er  of  commercial  products 
are  either  mentioned  or  included 
in  the  illustrations  but  Compton 
pa.ssed  up  an  opportunity  for  a 
plug.  The  products  are  handled 
i)y  other  agencies. 

One  ad  says,  for  instance: 
“Some  people  think  advertising 
just  favors  the  big  companies.” 
.A  line  under  a  picture  of  a 
Volkswagen  says:  “That  theory 
has  some  ‘bugs’  in  it.”  The  copy 
reads : 

“If  advertising  gives  big  out¬ 
fits  the  advantage  how  come  the 
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open  mind.” 


Success  Stories  Told 

.Another  ad  shows  a  student 
watching  television.  “Steve  says 
advertising  raises  prices.  But 
how  come  that  color  TV  set  his 
fraternity  just  Injught  costs 
$300  less  than  it  used  to?” 

The  copy  continues:  “Ten 
years  ago,  a  typical  21-inch 
color  TV  set  sold  for  $700.  To¬ 
day,  you  can  get  a  comparable 
set  for  under  $400.  With  a  lot 
of  improvements,  to  l>oot.  Like 
automatic  fine  tuning.  .And  less 
need  for  servicing. 

“What  brought  the  price 
down  so  dramatically?  Many 
millions  of  dollars  of  adver¬ 
tising,  mainly. 

“Weren’t  there  a  lot  of  tech¬ 
nological  improvements,  too? 
Yes.  But  they  might  have 
actually  added  to  the  price — 
without  the  vast  increase  in 
.sales,  and  volume  production, 
made  possible  by  this  adver¬ 
tising.”  Etc. 

.Another  ad  is  about  tbe  first 
aerosol  push-button  shaving 
cream,  “Ri.se,”  introduced  by  a 
modest-sized  company  named 
Carter  Products  in  the  ’50s.  The 
ad  budget  was  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  what  the  leading  brush¬ 
less  shave  cream  was  spending 
and  vet  Rise  was  a  hit. 


lui  waruing  iniormaiion  on  tne 
campaign  to  their  thousands  of 
membei-s. 

The  National  Educational  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  is  coordin¬ 
ating  the  whole  project  and  will 
handle  all  the  details,  sending 
the  proper  production  materials, 
handling  the  billing,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication  of  campaigns. 

“Think  what  would  happen  if 
only  25%  of  the  people  we’re 
flagging  would  participate! 
We’d  make  a  real  dent  in  the 
numl)er  of  college  students  we’d 
like  to  reach.  .A  good  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  advertising,” 
Mr.  Cummings  states. 

We  agree. 


Frank  C.  Miles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Thomson  Newspapers  in 
the  United  States  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Des  Plaines,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  St.  Clair  McCabe,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  managing 
director,  explained  that  Miles’ 
responsibilities  did  not  include 
Thomson-Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  which  is  a  separate 
entity. 

Miles  has  been  associated  with 
Thomson  Newspapers  since  1950 
and  is  the  former  publisher  of 
the  Auntin  (Minn.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
72%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantativoa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  h  Ormabaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 
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for  typesetting,  that  is. 

Maybe  you've  said — I'll  get  a  computer.  That  will  give  me 
35-40'  f  increase  in  production.  But  will  it  ? 

There  is  another  way  to  go— now.  Another  way  to  get  40% 

.  .  .  50'’r  or  more  production  increases  without  a  computer. 
The  new  Ludlow  Swiftape  Computing/memory  keyboard  will 
give  you  everything  you  buy  a  computer  for — maybe 
even  more. 

The  only  way  a  computer  can  increase  your  production  is 
that  your  operators  punch  “endless"  tape — hopefully  speeding 
up  when  lines  do  not  have  to  be  justified.  And  they  do.  But 
for  how  long? 

Think  a  minute.  If  you  could  get  people  to  work  faster— you 
could  get  30'^c  more  right  now  .  .  punching  justified  tape. 

Swiftape  keyboards  eliminate  so  many  keystrokes  .  .  .  that 
present  user  plants  are  now  reporting  600-700  eleven  pica 
line  per  hour  speeds.  And  they  aren't  working  any  faster  .  .  . 
Swiftape  puts  in  the  necessary  codes  automatically. 

Do  you  know  of  any  plant  getting  700  lines  per  hour  of  un¬ 
justified  tape  right  now? 

Question:  How  many  different  “programs"  do  you  need  for 
all  the  kinds  of  work  you  do?  And  how  much  w  ill  the  programs 
cost? 

Question:  How  much  will  a  good  hyphenation  “dictionary" 
cost— and  meet  the  standards  you  have  established? 

Question:  What  happens  when  your  computer  goes  “down"? 
Do  you  need  another  one  for  backup? 

Still  another  question:  How  does  a  computer  correct  errors? 
It  doesn't.  Isn't  supposed  to.  Errors  are  caught— or  let  go 
through— at  the  keyboard.  Swiftape  gives  you  hard  copy  . . . 
and  a  word,  letter  or  a  line  can  be  cancelled  out  with  one  key¬ 
stroke  before  it  gets  punehed  into  tape. 

But,  you  say — a  computer  will  eliminate  “loose”  or  “tight” 
lines.  Yes,  it  will.  And  so  will  Swiftape. 
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And  how  about  guarantees?  Will  your  computer  guarantee 
you  30%?  409r?  50%?  No.  But  Ludlow  will  guarantee  you  will 
get  600  eleven  pica  lines  per  hour  if  your  operator  maintains 
a  50wpm  typing  speed. 

Will  a  computer  system  call  for  a  complete  revamp  of  your 
present  system?  Will  you  retrain  people?  Add  new  people? 
When  we  put  in  Swiftape  .  .  .  we  train  your  operators  in  days 
— not  months  .  .  .  and  you  should  be  operating  satisfactorily 
within  a  week.  Sounds  impossible?  It  isn't. 

How  about  cost?  Well,  does  it  make  sense  to  pay  a  $1500  or 
$2000  computer  lease  every  month  . . .  year  after  year?  You  can 
install  a  Swiftape  for  $285  a  month — and  if  you're  typical  of 
present  Swiftape  owners — it  will  pay  for  itself  in  savings  within 
18  months. 

Why  not  give  the  people  who  have 
over  50  years  of  composing  room 
experience  a  chance?  U, 

You  may  not  need  a  computer  for 

typesetting  after  all.  Let  Ludlow  j 

make  a  thorough  analysis  of  your  / 

plant— give  you  a  facts-and-figures  / 

presentation  on  Swiftape.  It  costs  kT 

you  nothing — may  save  you  a  lot. 


COMPUTING  MEMORY  KEYBOARD 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


Send  this 
coupon  today 
for  information 
about  Swiftape 
—the  practical 
answer  to  high  Address 
speed  tape 
production.  City _ 


Company 


ANNOUNCING  THE  1968-69 
SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 
AWARDS 


The  1968-69  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  through  education  and  research. 
They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1,  1968 
through  July  31,  1969,  and  focus  on  the 
broad  field  of  communications.  They  are 
an  extension  of  the  competition  first  con¬ 
ducted  in  1965-66. The  awards  announced 
for  the  1968-69  period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking 
to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied  arts.  The 
amount  of  each  will  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  none 
will  exceed  $1000.  Applications  for  aid  by  individuals  and 
nominations  for  grants  by  high  school,  preparatory  school  or 
college  authorities  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1969.  Preference  in  granting 
scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  to  provide  part  of  their  educational  ex¬ 
penses.  These  are  given  only  to  persons  who  intend  to  pursue 
journalism  as  a  career. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  specific  projects.  Recommendations  for  grants  and 
reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  prior  to  June  30,  1969.  Also  grants  are 
available  to  individuals  pursuing  journalism  courses.  These 
are  apart  from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and  Margaret  Rohe 
Howard  Awards.  Applications  should  be  made  to  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  before  June  30,  1969. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  AWARDS 

Three  scholarship  grants  of  $6000  each  covering  a  four-year 
course  at  a  college  specializing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts 
as  applied  to  the  newspaper  industry  are  available.  Each  grant 
of  $1500  will  be  paid  annually. 

The  grants:  (1)  Two  scholarship  grants,  one  to  each  of  two 
colleges  offering  journalism-graphic  arts  courses.  Colleges 


selected  by  the  Foundation  trustees  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
courses  offered.  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  by  the  col¬ 
lege  to  a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  college  authorities,  has 
the  best  potential  for  an  industry-production-oriented  em¬ 
ployee  at  the  administrative  or  executive  level.  (2)  One  schol¬ 
arship  grant,  designated  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Award,  to  the  ANPA  Foundation  which  will  select  a  student 
best  meeting  the  above  qualifications. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Prizes  totaling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  cause  of  conservation  published  in  newspapers  in  1968. 
One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining  $4000 
will  be  distributed  in  awards  in  numWr  ajid  amount  tg;^^de- 
termined  at  the  discretion  of  the  jud^s.UonserA’^ion,*:mr  the 
purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery  and  open 
space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil,  important 
though  it  is,  is  not  included.  Entry  deadline  for  these  awards 
is  Feb.  15,  1969. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  16t'h  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during 
the  year  1968  most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  Ernie  Pyle.  Prize  is  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion 
plaque.  Entry  deadline  is  Nov.  15,  1968. 

*  *  *  * 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

Competition  is  still  open  in  this  category  of  the  1967-68 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
July  31,  1968.  Prize  includes  a  plaque  — the  Roy  W.  Howard 
Award— to  a  newspaper  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  municipal 
government  coverage  during  the  Aug.  1,  1967-July  31,  1968 
period.  The  plaque  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  grant  not  to 
exceed  $2500  to  be  distributed  to  those  individuals  on  the 
newspaper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  contributed  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor. 

«  «  «  « 

The  address  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  is  1100 
Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 


* 


